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TABLES FOR REFERENCE. 



TABLE T.— GENDERS, 
Obs.— 3f a»c. exceptions are in capltaU ; fern, in the common type ; neut. in Ualkt, 

(Third Declension.) 
Masc. terminationi. 

ER, OR, OS, 

Bs increasingf 

o, when twt do, go, io. 



Principal Exceptions. 

er) cadaver uber 
iter ver 

papaver terber 
tvber 

or) arbor 
CBquor 
marmor 
cor 

es) compes requies 
merces seges 
merges teges 
quies ces 

(w) cos 
dos 

08 (ossis) 
08 (oris) 

•fepoa 
•fmelo8 
o) caro 
+ ecbo 



First Decl. Fern, 
except names of men. 



Sec. Decl. (us, er) § 

Masc. except 

alvus 

donius 

humus 

vannus 

pelagui 

Tims 

Tulgu8 (also m.) 



Fern, terminations. 


NevA. termiwAioM. 


do, go, io ♦, 


e, a, t, e, I, n, 


as, is, aus, x. 


ar, ur, ut. 


es not inereoiinfff 




8 impure. 




Principal Exceptions. 


Principal Exceptions. 


do'\OKDO 


QSAL 


go >CARi>o 


SOI. 


io) LIOO 


») LIEN 


MAR00(f)4: 


REN 


it) AMNIS LAPIS 


SPLEN 


ANGUIS (f) MENSIS 


PECTBN 


AXIS 0RBI8 


vr) FUR 


CASSIS (is) PANIS 


FURFUR 


COLLIS PISCIS 


TURTUB 


CINIS P0STI8 


VULTUB 


CRIMIS PULVIS 


ui) pecus (fidis) 


ENSIS SANGUIS 


(and all with gen. Qtui 


FASCIS TORRIS 


or udis) 


FINIS (f ) UNGUIS 


LEPUS 


FOLLIS TECTIS 


MUS 


FUNIS YERMIS 


gru8(m) 


IGNIS 


SUS (fl») 


x) CALIX 


incus senectQs 


CODEX 


juventOs serrYtOs 


CORTEX 


palOs telliKs 


OREX 


snlus Tirtus 


FOLLEX 




t THORAX 




VERTEX 

"'P-:-}.cxnXcbs 


FouBTH Decl. (us) 


Mato, except 


t tm-^MONS 

pure J FOKS 

PONS 


acns 


manus 
idns (pi.) 


DENS 


porttcus 


QUADRANS 
RUDENS 
f HTDROFS 

V 


tribuB 


Fifth Decl. 


CU) AS 




9 

ET.EPHAS 


Fern, except 


va< (i?ci«m) 


DIBS (also/, in 


/Of 


ting.) 


nefat 


MERIDIES 



* Words in to, that are not abstract nouns, are nuuCf e. g. papilio, puoio, 
scTPio, SEPTENTRio, STELLio, UNio (pearl), wlth the numeral nouns ternio, 
QUATERNio, &c. + Propcrly Greek words. 

X Those with (f), (m), are sometimes fern, and masc. respectively. 

§ €rreek nouns in 5du8 (exttdus, metbttdus, &c.) with dialectus, dipbthongus, &c. 
are fem. 

PAET I. B 



FOBHATION or THE 

These mlee depend on the termmations ; but some words have a par- 
ticular gender from their meaning, 

A. The names of male persons and winds are masculine. 

B. The names of femcUe persons, countries, islands, towns, plants, and trees, 

are fern, 
(a) But of toums, these are masc, : 

(1) Some in o (croto, hippo, narbo, sulmo, prusIno) : and 

(2) All plurals in i : yeii, Delphi. 
These are neuter : 

(1) All in urn, or plur. a : (2) Those in e or ur of the third : Proeneste, 
Tibur, 
(6) Of trees and plants. 

(1) Those in er (and many in ««) of the second are masc. : 

(2) Those in er, us, of the third are neut. : acer, siler, robur, <ke. 

C. Several are common : comes, conjux, custos, du^, hospes, juvenis, parens, 

princeps, sacerdos, dec. 



TABLE II. — Formation of the Perfect and Supine, 

I* fSST The first syllable of dissyllable perfects and supines is long, if the next 
syllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But seven perfects have short penult : bYbi, dSdi, f tdi, scidi, stSti, stiti, 
tfili. 

(6) Nine dissyllable supines have short penult : d&tum, citum *, itum, ITtum, 
quotum, r&tum, riitum, s&tum, sYtum. 

(c) Slatum from sto is long, but from siUo short : and the compounds of sto 
that make stitum have X : as prcestttum from prcestare. Though nosco has ndtum, 
its compounds that have itum have Y (cognosce, cognttum). 

N.B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. First Conjugation [properly a contrcusted conjugation; ama-o, amo^, 

(1) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and supine, by 
adding v, t, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o) ; amar-i ; amit-um.] 

(2) Others change a into u ; and form the sup. in Mum, after reject- 
ing a. 

CrSpo, crSpui, erSpYtum. So eiibo, ddmo, frYco {also fricatum), m\co, 
sAno, tdno, vSto, sSco (seotum) — jiivo, jQvi, jutum ? jiivatum ? 

(3) Others form perf, in both of these ways. 

DiscrSpo, discrepavi and discrepui, discrepatum (?). So incrSpo (ui, 
Ytum preferred) ; the compounds of neco, and the obsolete plico 
(fold). 

(But supplYco, duplYco, multiplico, only avi, atum : explTco, 
explain, reg. : unfold, ui, itum.) 

(4) Irregolar (with reduplication). 

Do, dSdi, dtttum (with & t» dJlre, d&bo, dSbam, &c.) ; sto, stSti, statum ; 
but stare, &c. 

III. Second Conjuoation. 

Properly a contracted conjugation, but with the vowels open in the first 
pers. singular of the present tense. (Mone-o; mone-is=mone8, &c.) 

* From cieo, to excite. Of the compounds several have cire, citum, from the 
bbsol. cto. 



PEBFECT AND SUPHTE. 3 

(1) Most reject e, and form perfect and supine in ui, Xtum. 

(Mon-eo, mon-tti, moU'ttum.) 

(2) But some retain e, and add d, in the perf. — eo, evi, etum. 
Deleo, delevi, deletum. Fieo, neo, and verbt formed flvm oleo* 

{make to grow), pleo {fill), and sueo (am aocuUomed), 

(3) Others form perf. from root of presmt, lengthening the votoel (if 
short), when present ends in a single consonant. 

CSveo, cavi, cautum : f^veo. 

F5veo, fovi, fotum : miJveo, v8veo : pHveo, ferveo (and ferbui) ; 

Connireo, nivi and nixi. 
Prandeo (pransum), video (visum), sSdeo (seasum), strideo ^. 

(4) Others form perf. in si. 

(a) p sounds. {Any p c sound with i = ps ; but fe» sometimes = ».) 

Jtibeo, jussi, jussum ; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
(/3) k sounds. (The k sound, if impure, is thrown away before s. Any 
k sound with « = « ; qu iB to be treated as a ib sound.) 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum. Algeo, indulgeo (indultum), fidgeOf midgeo^ 

tergeo, turgeo, urgeo, torqueo (tortum). 
Augeo, auxi, auctum : luceo, frigeo, Ivgeo. 
(y) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before 8.) 

Ardeo, ai*si, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. > 
(^) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before ».) 

MSneo, mansi, mansum : hsereo. 
(e) With reduplication. (« sound thrown away before «.) 
Mordeo, m^mordi, morsum : pendeo, spondee, tondeo. 
(^) Neuter passives : audeo, ausus sum ; gaudeo, gavlsas sum ; sSIeo, 

soITtus sum. 
{r\) The following have perf. in ui, but do not form their supines io 
itum. 

Ddceo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, mixtum and mistum ; torreo, 
tostum ; censeo, censum ; recenseo, recensum and recensltum. 
IV. Third Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in t, added to root of present, 
(a) Acuo, acui, acGtum : arguo, congruo, imbuo, indue, luo (luiturus), 
metuo, minuo, pluo, ruo (rtitum, ruitum), spuo, statuO, gtemuo, 
suo, tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volutum. So solvo. 
(/3) t sound thrown away before 8 in 8up. 

Man do, mandi, mansum ; pando (passnm, pansum rare), prehendo, 

scando; and compounds of ctLado {kiiuUe), fando {thrust), incendo, 

fendo. 

{y) BTbo (bibi, bibYtum); cudo (cusum), dego, lamho, psaUo, scHho 

(scabi), 8tdo, vello (vulsum : also vuJsi), verro (versum d), verto 

(versum), viso (visum). 



a Some of which have oleseo in pres. Aboleo, sup. abolitum: adolesco, odul- 

tum. 

b langueOf langui; liqueo, liqui and lioui, 

smooth, mid. asp. 

c Mutes with a p sound, p b (p^)* 

k — - c g (ch). 

t t d (th). 



d rerri, versum poetical. Z, 



b2 



4 rOBMATIOK OF THE 

(B) (Short vowel of root lengthened — ft changed mto e in perf,) 

Cttp-io, cepi, captum : f&cio^ jttcio, ftgo, Sdo (esum), Smo (emptuni% 
iSgo (tectum ), fSdio (fossum), ffigio (fugitum). 
(c) {n or m, hy which the present has been lengthened frum a simpler 
root rejected.) 
(retaining thort vowel) findo (f M), flfdi, fissum ; scindo (scid). 
(lengthening the vowel; a changed into e.) 
Frango^ frag, fregi (fractum) ; fundo, fudi (fusum); linquo, liqu, lie 

(Iiqul, lictum) ; rumpo, rupi (ruptum) ; vinco, vici (victum). 
Percello, perctili, perculsum ; sisto, stYti, stitum. 
(^) With reduplication. 

CXdo, cScidi, casum ; csedo, cScidi, csesum ; eftno, cScini, cantum ; 
credo, credYdi, creditum; pango (pag), pSpigi, pactum; parco^ 
pSperci, parcitum or parsum; pario, pSpSri, partum; pello, pfi- 
piili, pulsum ; pendo, pSpeudi, pensum ; pungo, pfiptlgi, punctum ; 
poKOf pdposci ; tango (tag), tStigi, tactum ; tendo, tStendi, tensum 
and tentum ; tundo, tutiidi, tusum. — So the compounds of do ; 
eondo, abdo, reddo, &c., condtdi, condUum, &c. 

(2) Perfect in «. 
(i}) p sounds. (49* Any p sound with s is pt ; with ^ pt.) 

GlQbo, glupsi, gluptum : nubo, scrlbo, carpo, repo, scalpo, sculpo. 
(9) k sounds, including those in h,qu and ct, {Any k sound with t is 
x; with t, ct.) 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum : sugo, tggo, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : anyo, 
figo (fixum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, nin^^o, pingo (pictuni), 
plango, stringo (strictum), rSgo, dico, duco, c5quo, trfiho ^, vfilio. 
Add compounds q/'stinguo ; exstinguo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, nexo {also nexui), pecto. 
(c) Liquid verbs (assuming a p before s). 

Como, compsi, comptum ; demo, prdmo, sumo, contemno. 
(c) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before s; vowel, if short, length- 
ened.) 
Claudo, clausi, clausum ; divYdo, divisi, divlsum : Iscdo, ludo, plaudo, 
rado, rddo, trudo: mitto (misi, missum). — Compounds q/'vado. 
(X) k sounds, (the k sound is thrown away.) 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum ; merge, tergo. 
(/a) t sounds, (ds changed into ss ;) cede, cessi, cessum. 
(v) Liquid verbs, (r, wi, changed into s before «.) 

GSro, gessi, gestum : uro, prSmo (pressum). 
(i^) Compounds o/ specie {hehold) ending in spicio make spexi, speetum. 
Those in licio from lacio (entice), except elicio, make lexi, lectum. 
Diligo, dilexi, dilectum : intelligo, neglTgo. 
Col-, e-, di-, se-, ligo, vciih perlego, prsDlego, hate perf , legi. 
(3) Verbs with perf. in ui, 
(o) Without change of root. 

ftlo, ftlui, ftHtum (and altum) ; c5lo (cultum), consiilo (consultum), 
m5Io, occtilo (occultum), TtHo, nolo, malo; compounds of ceUo 
(rush : shoot forth) ; frSmo, g^mo, tr^mo, vttmo, gigno (gen, gSnui, 
gSnttum) ; rftpio, r&pui, raptum ; scZpto, elTcio, compesco^ dispesco, 

« h seems to have had originally a hard sound. Thus hiems for ;^£t^(6t/, and 
Is = X (v(h-si = Text). 



PEEFECT AND SUPnrK. 5 

depso (also depstum), pinso (cUso pinsi, pistum) ; sterto (alto sterti). 
— Compoundt of aero (to connect), serui^ sertum* 
fv) With change of root. 

Meto, messui, messum ; pono, pttsui^ pSsYtum ; cemo f, crevi, cretum ; 
Kno, levi (livi rare), ITtum ; sYno, sivi, sYtum ; sperno, sprivi, spre- 
tum ; sterno, stravi, stratum ; sSro^ seW, s&tum ; tSro, tnvi, trltum. 
Cresco (ere), crevi, crStum ; nosco. 
Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 
^p) Verbs forming perf. in ori, as if they had roots ending in k sound or A. 
Fluo, fluxi, fluxum ; struo, structum ; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfect in ivi, 
(a) P^to, pStlvi, pStitum ; ctipio, arcesso, capesso, lacesso; incesso. 

(6) Neuter verb, 
(r) Fldo^ fisus sum (confido^ diffido). 



Fero, ttili, latum. 
ToUo, Bustilli^ sublatum. 

V. Fourth Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect int. 

(a) Venio, veni, ventum ; compSrio, compSri, oompertum. 8o reperio* 

(2) Perfect in ui, 

(/3) S&liOy salui^ saltum ; &p8rio, dpSrio, &mtcio (amicui 1). 

(3) Perfect in tL 

Farcio, farsi,fartum ;fulcio, haurio (hausi,hau8tum),raucio(rau8nm); 
sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio ; sentio^ sensi, sensum. 

VI. Deponents. 

Second Conjugation. FSteor, fassus ; liceor, licYtus ; mSreor, meriftuft ; 

misSreor, miseritus^ misertus ; reor, r&t^ ; tueor, tuitus ; vSreor^ ve- 

ritus. 
Third Conjugation. AdKpiscor, ftdeptus; amplector, amplexus; com- 

plector, complexus; divertor, di versus; (to preevertor, rSvertor;) ex- 

pergiscor, experrectus; fruor, fruitus, and fructus; fungor, functus; 

grSdior, gressus; invShor, invectus; irascor, iratus; labor, lapsus; 

l5quor, l5cQtus; m5rior, mortuus; nanciscor, nactus; nascor, natus; 

nitor, nlsus, nixus ; obliviscor, oblitus ; paciscor, pactus ; pascor, pas- 

tus; pStior, passus; prdfYciscor, profectus; quSror, questus; sfiquor, 

sScutus ; ulciscor, ultus ; utor, usus. 
Fourth Conjugation. Adsentior, adsensus ; expSrior, expertus ; metior, 

roensus ; oppSrior, oppertus ; ordior, orsus ; 5rior, ortus 8, 

YII. (^* 80 in verbs denotes the beginning of an action or state.) 

Inchoatives in sco have no perfect, but that (in ui) of the root. This 
would hardly be considered their perfect, did not some of those formed 
from nouns take a perfect in ui, though no verb in eo occurs. 

YII I. In compound verbs (1) a, ce, of the root often become i, sometimes e: 
(2) e of the root often becomes i : (3) the reduplication of the root is 
dropt, except in preecurro and the compounds of posco and disco, 

' Properly to separate. In the sense of to see, it has neither perf. nor sup. 
8 The present follows the third ; but 2 sing, oriris or oriris. 



6 ABSAKGEMEI^T OF WOBDS 



On the Arrangement of Words in a Latin Sentence. 

1. The general distinction between the English and Latin Order 
is this : 

2. fSSST In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on which they depend ; so that in simple 
sentences, the verb, when not particularlj emphatic, stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narrative, after the conjunctions comes the 
subject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs, and ex- 
pressions of time, place, manner, &c., and last of all the verb, 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non dedit fortuna, id non eripit. Mirabile vide- 
tur, quod non rideat haruspex, &c, Non intelligunt homines, quam 
magnum vectigal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that— 

6. fiy The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to a 
word is that which mainly determines its position in the sentence, — 
And, 

6. a) The two emphatic positions in a sentence are the beginning and the end : 
<< by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it rests." 
(Crombie.) 

h) Add to this, that the more unutual a position is for any word, the more 
emphatic it is /or that tDord, Thus ** arbores seret dlHgens ngricola, qua- 
rum adspiciet baccam ipse nunquam" (Cic.) 

e) A word that generally stands close by another receives emphasis by 
separation from it ; especially if it be thus brought near the beginning or 
end of a sentence. Voluptateni percepi maximam*. Propterea quod aliud 
iter haberent nuUum\ JSdui equites ad Caesarem omnes' revertuntur. 

d) Another principle affecting the position of words is the harmunious 
arrangement of syllables ; the^?o of the sentence. 

7. Genitite : — The genitive, whether dependent on a substan- 
tive or adjective, stands first if it be the more emphatic ; if not, 
not. But it is rendered more emphatic by separation : see 6, c). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern- 
ing noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

b) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj,, gen,, subst. (Vera animi magnitude.) 



nr A LATH? sxktbitcs. 7 

8. Attbtbxttitb akd its Substantitb. Of these the more 
emphatic stands first. But see 6, c), 

a) A Teiy short precedes a longer word ; hence the demonstra- 
tives usually stand before their nouns, and monosyllable suhstan' 
fives before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes ; but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with titles^ &c. in apposition to 
proper names, 

Q. Mucins Augv/r ; Agis rex ; Pythagoras Fhilosophus, But, 
urhs Eoma ; though Cyprus insula^ Hypanis^Mm'w*. 

10. WoBDS DEPENDENT ON Adjectivbs. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing the 
dependent words first. 

11. Ablatite absolute. The more emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Yebb. The more emphatic 
first : generally the infinitive. 

a. Of two infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Advebbs. Generally, immediately before the words they 
belong to, Quoque immediately after its word. 

14. "Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (Proelio magis ad event um 
secundo, quam, &c.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

o) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in the 
sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
Timor timorem pellit. Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est. Yirtu- 
tum in alid alius vult excell^re. Aliis aliunde est perioulufti. 

li) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parallel con- 
struction, the order of the first is often reversed in the second ; so 
that two of the antithetical words are as far apart as possible. 
Fragile corpus animus sempiternus movet. Hatio nostra consentit ; 
jpugnat oratio. Quae me moverunt, movissent eadem te profecto. 

(^ JSnim, vera, autem, quoque, quidem (with of course the en- 
clitics) cannot be the first words of a clause. 

Obs, An accent after a word thus (parenf) shows it to be some* 
what emphatic. 



8 



ABSAHGEMENT OP WOBDS. 



y 3. If the perfect and supine of a verb are not set down in the following 
▼ocabularieSy it is assumed that the verb is conjugated like the common para- 
digms: 

^amo, avi, atum 
I moneo, roonui, monitum 
<{ rego, (reg-si) (reg-tum) 
rexi, rectum 
-audio, audlW, audltum. 



Vl 



By being 


conjugated like rego 


is meant that the perfect 


and 


supine are 


«, 


tunit respecdyely, and that only 1 


the necessary changes are i 


made; 


, according 


to 


the following 


table: 














rAny p sound with « is ps ; 


with t, pt. 










< Any k sound 1 
L or h,qu,ct,j 


with « is 07 ; 


with t, ct. 










# 
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Thus — scrib-o, 


(scrib-si) 
scripsi, 


(scribtum) 
scriptum. 










veho, 


(veh-si) 
vexi, 


(veh-tum) 
vectum. 










due o, 


(duc-si) 
duxi. 


ductum. 










coquoy 


coxi. 


coctum. 









(Explanation of the Grammatical terms, avibject, predicate, copula.) 

A sentence (or, thought expressed in words) necessarily contains 
three parts ; the subject, the predicate, and the copula. 

a) The subject is that about which the assertion is made. 

b) The predicate is the assertion itself. 

e) The copula is the word that connects the subject with the 

assertion made, 
d) The copula is some tense of the verb to be. 

Thoujph the Copula is a necessary part of every sentence, it is not necessarily 
rxpressed, because it is implied when the predicate is a verb. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



The common concords are taken for granted ; that — 1 

(1) A verb agrees with the subject (that h, with 'its nominatiye ease') in 
nund>er and person, 

(2) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its suhttantite in gender, 
nunnery and case, 

(3) A traiMitiJce verb, whether active or deponent, takes after it an accusative 
of the object; that is to say, of the person or thing acted upon, 

(4) The verb to be, and such v«rbs as to become, to turn out, to prove, to con- 
tinue, &c., passive verbs of being called, considered, chosen, found, and the like, 
take a substantive or adjective after them in the nominative case. In the con- 
struction of the accusative and infinitive (see 6), the case after these verbs will 
be the accusative. See also 152. 

(5) ' The thing by which' stands in the ablative; * the person by whom,' in the 
ablative with the preposition a or a6. 

(6) One substantive depending upon another is put in the genitive ease. 



Ohs. "WTien a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it is not 
expressed in Latin ; except for the sake of emphasis or particular* 

distinction, 

(a) In the same way, the possessive pronoun is seldom expressed, when there 
can be no doubt as to whose the thing is. 

(/3) When there is any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance, when I 
am to be opposed to you*, the pronouns must be used. 



§ 1. Agreement of the Subject, or Nominative 

Case, and Verb. 

(a) If one verb refers to two or more subjects (nominative cases), 2 
it is placed in the plural mimber^ which agrees in person with the 
most worthy^ of the subjects. 

* The pron. is expressed, even when the distinction is only between two 
actions of the same person. Eject ego te armatis hominibus, non deject. 

» The verb is often, however, in the singular, agreeing with one of the nomi- 
natives, and being understood with the other. Where a contrast is to be forcibly 
expressed, it usually agrees with the nearest subject (M.), even against the rule 
of the more worthy person. *' Ego sententiam tu verba defendis." 

b This way of speaking arises from the old grammatical principle, that the 
first person is more worthy than the second; the second, than the third. 



10 3 — 5. [§ 1. NOMINATIVE CASE AND VEBB. 

a) Hence : — If one of the subjects be of the fini person, the verb must be 
placed in the first person plaral. 

6) If one of them be of the tecond person, there being none of the first^ the 
verb must be placed in the second pei*8on plural. 

8 (h) The verbs est and 8urU are often omitted. 

(a) Et e^o^ et Balhus sustuUmus manus, Both I and Balbus 
lifted ujp our hands, 

(5) Amici veterrimi optimi, The oldest friends are the best. 

Vocabulary 1. 



4 Andy et; que enclitio; atque, ao^. 
If, si. 

Both — and, et — et. 
Handy m&nus, 4,/. 
Sitter, 85r-or, oris. 
WeU, b8u«. 
Hunger, fftm-es, is,/. 
Secuoning, tauce, condlmentum* 
Army, exercitus, 4. 
War, helium. 



A Gaul, Gallus. 

Many, multi, ee, a. 

Very many^ permultie, as, a. 

Co'sar, Caesar, Cse^&ris. 

To lift up, tollSre, Hustui-, sublat- 

To be in good kealtli ; to be well, valere. 

To wage, ggrSre, gess-, gest- ; properl/ 

to carry. 
To conquer, vincgre, vTc-, vict-. 



Exercise 1. 

( Words enclosed in parentheses are to be otkitted in translating,) 
5 1. If you and the army' are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 7. 13). 
2. Both you and Balbus lifted up (your) hands. 3. Both i/ou and 
I (1, Obs. fi) have waged many' wars. 4. Both you and Balbus 
have waged very-many' wars. 6. The best' sauce (is) hunger. 
'6. The Gauls were conquered by CsBsar. 7. Hands were lifted 
up both by you and by Balbus. 8. If you and your sister are-in- 
good-health, it is well. 9. I have conquered the citizens, you the 
Gauls. (Note a,) 

c For " Balbus and /," the Romans, putting *' /" first, said, " Ego et Balbus.*' 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said " Ego et Rex meus," he was a good 
grammarian but bad courtier. 

f^ Et joins words each of which is considered independently, and as of equal 
importance: atque (= adque) or AC, which is an abridged (and less emphatic) 
form of the same word, adds a notion that is, if any thing, of more importance 
than the preceding one (= ^and also,* ' and mor^or^'), the connected notions are 
often of the same kind: que joins a word closely to another, as an appendage to 
it, as belonging to it, and often as forming one complex notion with it. 

When et connects principal clauses, subordinate ones and single words must be 
connected by que or (if similar notions) atque, 

Atque is used before vowels or consonants, but especially before vowels. 

Ac is used before consonants (though not wry often before the k sounds) ; 
but not before towels or h, Mr. Allen shows that ac (though very rarely met 
with before g, q) is not very uncommon in Cicero before c. So also Zump-.. 

« Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of * very* 

' Exercitusque. Qu« must always be appended to the latter of the two words 
connected by it. 



§ 2. JLCCU8ATXVE WITH INFIlflTITE.] 6 — 13. 11 

§ 2. Accusative with Infinitive. 

The Infinitive takes before it (as its suhfect), not the nomina- 6 
tive, but the accusatives, 

a) Frater cecidit, his brother fell. 

h) Fratrem cectdisse, {his brother to have fallen =) that his brO' 
therfell (or, had fallen). 

Many sentences that in English are introduced by the conjunction 'that,* are 7 
expressed in Latin by the accusative and infinitiee. 

In turning such sentences into Latin, * that* must be omitted; the English 8 
nomiTtative turned into the aeoutative; and the English Terb into the infinitive 
mood of tiie same tense. 

The accusative with the infinitive follows (a) verbs {eentiendi et dedarandi) of 9 
feeling, knowing, ftishingt hearing, Ifelieving, thinking, &c. ; and (6) such expres- 
siuns aA,it is certain, manifestt true, &c. 

Though it usu&Wy follows the expressions mentioned in 6, it is really the sub" 
Jeet of the sentence. 

The pupil must remember, that the present and perfect of the 
infinitive correspond, respectively, to the imperfect and pluperfect 
of the indicative, as well as to the present and perfect. 

(o) Eespondeo, placere et mihi locum, I answer, that the place 10 
pleases me too. [^Placere is followed by a dat. of the person.'] 

(b) Eespondit, j?Za<?er^ et sibi hcum^ He answered, that the place 
pleased him too. 

(c) Sentimus calere ignem, nivem esse albara, dulce mel, We per- 
ceive-by-our-senses, that fire is hot j that snow is white, honey sweet. 

Vocabulary 2. 



To answer, respondSre, respond-, re- 

spons-. 
To understand, intelltgfire, intellex-, 

intellect-. 
To deny, nSgare. 
To sin, peccare. 



/ remember, mdmYni. (Imper., me- 11 
men to; jd. mementote.) 

To know-bi/'the-senses ; to perceite-hy- 
tlte-senseSt sentire, sens-, sens-. 

To injure, offend against, violare. 

Law, lex, le;;is, /. 

Plain, manifestus. 

[Ca-TITions.] rar Him, her, them (or, he, she, they, when they 12 
are to be translated by the accusative) must be translated by the 
proper case of sui, whenever one of these pronouns stands for 
the same person as the subject of the sentence. 

Also, on the same supposition, his, hers, its, theirs, must be 
translated by the proper case of suus. 

f Caius says that it pleases him. ][3 

I Caius said that it pleased him. 

8 We are not quite without this idiom in English. 

" I ordered him to be dismissed" (= * I ordered that he should be dismissed*). 
« I saw him to be a knave" (= ' I saw that he was a knave*). 
Such a sentence as "narravit fratrem suum in prcslio cecidisse," may be 
sometimes translated literally, " he declared (or reported) his brother to hate fallen 
in fh4 oattle." 



12 14—16. [§ 3. ACCUSATIVB WITH IKFINITIVE 

In English the dependent verb in a sentence introduced by 'that' assumes (bj 
a kind of aUraction) the past form, when the verb it depends on is in a past 
tense. 

Hence 



In a sentence with * that' dependent on a past tense, the 
JEnglish perfect is to he translated hy the present infinitive, when^ 
ever the notion expressed hy it, is not to he descrihed as over before 
the action described bj the principal verh •*. 

Mr In a sentence introduced hy * that,' when the verh has the 
auxiliary * should,' it is to he translated hy the present infini- 
tive, when it does not express either duty or a future event. 

Exercise 2. 

14 1. He answered that be *^ bad waged many' wars. 2. He denies 
that be bas sinned (or : says that be bas not sinned)'. 3. He says 
that be does not ^ understand. 4. He says that Csesar will not ' 
offend-against the laws. 5. Eemember that hunger is the best 
sauce. 6. He answered that be understood *\ 7. He answered, 
tbat both you and Balbus were-in-good-bealtb. ^ 8. Both you and 
Balbus have sinned. 9. It is plain tbat the place pleases you. 
10. It is plain that the place pleased you (jpl.). 11. It was plain 
tbat the place pleased you. 



§ 3. Accusative with Infinitive {continued). 

15 {a) After the verbs sperare (to hope), promittere or polliceri 
(to promise), recipere (to engage, or undertake, &c.), the future 
infinitive^ is used in Latin vnth the accusative of the pronoun ; 
and (&) after simulare (to pretend), the ace. of the pronoun must 
be expressed in Latin. 

16 (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse)^, A 

young man generally hopes to live a long time, 

(h) Simulat se furere, Se pretends to he mad, 

_ After a past tense, the forms ' toiil* and 'ahaW become 'wotdd* and 
'should' respectively: hence, after a past tense, they are the auTLiliary 
verbs of the /m^mw. 

r He says that he toiU come. 

LHe said that he would come. 



h Thus "he said that it pleased him"— when ? at the time of his saying it ! 
(placere) : before the time of liis saying it 1 (placuisse). 

i For * he promises to come* = he promises that he vnll come. 
He hopes to live = he hopes that he shall live. 
He pretends to be mad = he pretends that he is mad, 

& With the compound infinitives esse is often omitted. 



§ 4. ADJECTITB WITH SUBSTANTITB.] 17—22. 13 

Vocabulary 8. 



A business, negotium ; res, rei,/. 

A journey, iter, G. itinSris, n. 

J^rery things omnia. See 23. 

To do, facgre, fee-, fact-. 

To hope, aperare. 

To come, vgnire, ven-, vent-. 

To promise, poUiceri, poUicitus : pro- 

mittSre, promia-, promisa-*. 
To undertake, engage, recYpgre, io, re- 

cep-, recept- : mostly wWi dot, of the 



person to uihom one maket the promise; 17 

recipio tibi, vobis, &c. 
To finish, accomplUh, coufYcere^ io, 

confec-, confect-. 
To pretend, sYinulare ™, 
To be mad, ftrgre. 
To (my, your, &c.) satisfaetion ; tatis- 

faotorily, successfully, ex sententid n. 
To have a prosperous voyage, ex senten- 

iik navigare. 

Exercise 3. 
1. Solon pretended to he mad. 2. I will pretend to he mad, 18 
3. He promised to come. 4. 1 engage to finish the business to your 
satisfaction, 6. I hope that you will liave a prosperov>s voyage. 
6. The business has been finished by Balbus. 7. I hope to finish 
the business. 8. He was pretending to he mad, 9. I promised to 
finish the business. 10. He answered, that Caius had had a pros- 
perous voyage. 11. He answered that he would*^ finish the business. 
12. He says that he will not * come. 13. He has accomplished his 
journey satisfactorily, 14. Caius undertook to do every thing. 



§ 4. Agreement of an Adjective with its Substantive. 

(a) When an adjective agrees with several singular substantives, 19 
it will be in the plural number, and agree in gender with the most 
worthy. 

(h) If the substantives are things that have not life, the adjec- 20 
tive is usually in the neuter gender. 

(c) When the noun is * man,' * woman,'' * thing,' it is seldom 21 
expressed in Latin. 

Il^ * Thing ' is, however, generally expressed by * res ' (fem.), 

when the adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 

or things were meant. 
Thus ' of many things,* multarum rerum. Very seldom, and only when no 
mistake can occur, multorum. 

(a) Castor et Pollux ex equis pugnare visi sunt, Castor and 22 
Pollux were seen io fight on horseback. 



1 Promittere {to give U forth) is the general word for promising, yfhether good 
or evU. Polliceri is to offer from one^s own free-will and inclination ; used only 
of promising good. PoUicefir being used for free and gracious promises, promitto 
would naturally be often used of promising what has been requested, Henc o 

Ultro polliceor ; promitto (ssepe) rogatus : 
Nee mala polliceor, mala sed promittere possum, 
m Quae no» sunt simulo; quae sunt, ea dissimulantur. 

^ The pronoun should be expressed {ex me& sententid, &c.) whenever to leave 
it out would cause an ambiguity. 



14 28 — 26, [§ 4. ADJECTIVE WITH SITBSTAirTIVB, 

(h) Inter se contraria sunt heneficium et injuria, A benefit and 
an injury are contrary to each other. 

(c) Boni sapientesque ex civitate pelluntur, The good and wise 

are banished (literally, driven from the state), 

(d) Prwtertta mutare non possumus, We cannot change the past. 

(e) Omnia mea mecum porto, I am carrying all my property 
toith me. 

23 Obs. 1. Of adjectives relating indefinitely to magnitude f quantity , See., the 
neuter plural without a substantive is generally used in Latin, where we use the 
singular. Thus 

much, very much, every thing, the pari, 

multa, permulta, omnia, prseterita, 

little, (few things) very little, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24 ^^* 2. The neuter adj. is used in Latin without a substantive, where we 
might substitute ' tJiings,* but really use some more appropriate noun, as property, 
objects, possessions, performances, &c. 

Ctrni is written after, and as one word with, the ablatives 
me, te, &c. : mecum, tecum, secum, nohiscum, vohiscum. 

Vocabulary 4. 



To banish, pellfire or expellere ex civi- 
tate. — Pellere, pgpiil-, puis-, drive. 

To be ignorant of ignorare, ace. 

See, ceruSre, properly to separate : hence 
to distinguish ; to see clearly ; the 
proper word to express the posses- 
sion of distinct vision. 

To carry, portare. 

To hear, audire. 

To gpec^, 15qui, locCltus or loquutus. 

To fight on horseback, ex equo, or ex 
equisP pugnare. — Pugnare, to fight. 



26 Contrary, contrarius. 

To each oilier, after contrary, inter se, 

between themselves. 
Good, better, best, bdnus, mSlior, opti- 

mus. 
Wise, sapiens, -ntis. 
Deaf surd us. 
Parent, parens, parentis. 
Virtue, virtus, utis, f. 
Vice; a fault, or flaw, \itium. 
Blind, csecus. 

AH my property, omnia mea ®. 
To owe, debere. 

Exercise 4. 

26 !• They are banishing the good and wise. 2. "We are all igno- 
rant-of many things. 3. Virtue and vice are contrary to each other. 
4. A blind man does not see. 6. The good and wise have been 
banished. 6. A deaf man does not hear. 7. Hear much (23) ; 
speak little (p. 7. 15, b). 8. We shall carry all our property with 
us. 9. He spoke very little. 10. Both you and Balbus are ignorant 
oi many things, 11. He *ay« that he is no^ ' well. 12. They will 
hear little : they will speak much (p. 7. 15, J). 13. We owe very 
much to our parents. 14. Eemember that you owe very much' to 
your parents. 15. He says that he will not^ fight on horseback. 

o The other possessives, tuus, suua, noster, &c., must be used for thy^ his, our, 
&c., property. 
P Ex tquo, if we are speaking of one person ; ex equis, if of more. 



§ 5. ths bslatite.] . 27—82. 15 

§ 5. The Relative. 

The Relative pronouns 27 

qui, qudlii, quatUus, quot, 

answer respective!/ to 

it, talis, tantut, tot. 

In a relative sentence % 28 

H^ Each clause has its oum verb, and its own independent con- 
struction. 

The relative pronoun qui agrees with some ease of a substantive which is 29 
usually expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it thus 
rrfers, is called its antecedent {or fore going substantive). 

Obs, 1. The antecedent, in a sentence fitUy expressed, would be expressed 
twice ; and it sometimes is expressed twice in Latin : this, however, is but 
seldom the case, and the antecedent is generally omitted in the relative clause, 

Obs, 2. ig^ With talis— qualis ; tantus — quantus, the correlatives agree each 
with the substantives of its otcn clause, which may or may not be different. Thus 
habeo tantam voluptatem, quantam tu (here the substantives are the same: 
voluptas): but tantum animum habent, quantam habent voluntatem (here 
they are different : animus and voluntas), 

(<?) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the rela- 30 
five, and omitted in the principal c\a.\xse : and (d) when this is the 
case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent being 
expressed in it, and represented in the principal clause (though 
not always') by the proper case of * w ' {ea, id) ; seldom * hic,^ 

The *M,* however, is often omitted, especially when 'man * ov* tiling* is meant, 31 
or when the verbs goveiii the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in different cases in the two clausesj 'is' or *hio* 
is but seldom omitted '. 

(a) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 82 
potest, No animal that has blood can be without a heart, 

(b) Arbores seret diligens agricola, quarum adspiciet baccam • 

ipse nunquam, The industrious husbandman will plant trees, 

any fruit of which he will himself never behold, 
{c) Accepi, quas literas ad me dedisti, I have received the letters 

which you sent me, 
(d) BestifiB in quo loco natsB sunt, ex eo se non commovent, 

Animals do not move themselves from the neighbourhood 

(place) in which they were born. 

4 The clause in which the relative stands is called the relative clause ; the 
other, the principal, or antecedent clause. 
' It is, however, sometimes : 

Qti09 cum Matio pueros miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 

Quce prima innocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

' A berry; any little round fruit, not a nut: e.g, of the olive, cedar, juniper, 
&c. Nee fruges terrss baccaswe arboi-um .... dedisset. (Cic.) 



IG 83, 34i. • [§ 5. THE BELAXmS. 



Many English verbs lecome transitive by the addition of a 
preposition ; for instance, to smile at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is already transitive, so 
that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine whether the prepo- 
sition belongs (as it were) to the verb, turn the sentence into the passive : when, 
if the preposition still elin^ to the verb ' (adverbially), it is generally not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or simple, must be sought for, that is equivalent 
to the verb and preposition together : as to deride, = to laugh at, 

Vocctbulary 6. 

83 OfiS. Substantives in us from the root of the supine (which end therefore in 
Uts or sm) are of the fourth declension ; except, of course, those that, like legatuSf 
denote persons. 



No, nuUus, a, um. G. -ius. 

Animal, animal, alls. 

Blood, sanguis, Knis, m. 

Without, sine, abl. 

Heart, cor, cordis, n. 

Tree, arbor, arbdris,/. 

Fruits of the earth ; a crop, frQges, G. 

frugum, /. — of trees, fructus •*, see 

Obs. 
Field, figer, a^ 
In vain, neqmdquam, frostra \ 
Harvest, messis, is. 
Praise, laus, laudis. 
Easily, facile. 
Not yet, nondum. 



Right, rectus. 

To till, cultivate, cdlere, coin-, cult-. 

2'o bear, produce, f€ro, tiili, latum. 

To deserve, mSreri, meritus. To de- 
serve well, &c. of {de with aU.), 

To praise, laudare. 

To believe, credSre, crcdid-, credit-; 
dat. 

To deceive, decYpere, io, decep-, decept-. 

To behold, adspYcere, io, adspex-, ad- 
spect-. 

Self, myself, himself, &c. in nom. (ipse 
stands for all these, the pronoun ego, 
tu, &c. not being expressed), I my^ 
self is, however, often egomet, 

* What ' as a relative = that which ; or those (things) which. 

Exercise 6. 

84 1. No animals, wbicb bave blood, can be witbout a beart. 
2. Not every field wbicb is sown, bears a crop. 3. (He) wbo 
easily believes, is easily deceived. 4. What is right', is praised. 
6. (Those things) which are right' are praised. 6. Both you and 
I ' bave been deceived. 7. Praise what deserves praise. 8. (He) 
who does not till bis field, in vain hopes for ^^ a harvest. 9. He 
sa^s that be has not^ been deceived. 10. I shall not easily believe 
Balbus'. 11. Balbus has deserved well of me. 12. The business 



t Thus:- 



' He laughs at Cassius.' 

* Cassius is laughed at,* Therefore to laugh-at is virtually one verb 
^ Fructus arboribus, /rti^tfs nascuntur in agris. 

But this is only true of fruges ; and of fructus, as opposed to fruges. Fructus 
is the general name for produce, and may be spoken of land as well as of trees; 
and in poetry we find frugibus (Columella's poem on Gardening), &nd fruge (Hor.) 
of the fruit of trees. 

^ Nequidquam {to no purpose, in vain), so far as nothing has resulted from a 
thing done ; fruUra {in vain) of a person who has not attained his purpose. (D.) 



§ 6. IITFIKITIVB USED SUBSTAJTriTllLT.] 35 — 38. 17 

which you promised to finish ', has not yet been finished ". 13. I 
have planted a tree, the fruit of which I shall myself never^ be- 
hold. 14. Ho is pretending to hme finished * the business to his 
satisfaction. 



§ 6. Infinitive used substantively. 

(a) The Infinitive, as doing little more than ncmie the action or 85 
state denoted by the verb, may be considered a verbal substantive 
of the neuter gender, 

(b) An Infinitive (alone, or with other dependent notions) may 
stand as the nominative case to est (erat, fuit, <&c.), or to an im" 
personal verb. An adjective used with est, &c., and referring to 
an Infinitive, will be in the neuter gender. 

Obs, In English when an Infinitive (or a sentence introduced by *that*) is the 
nominative to a verb, it generally /oZ^otcs it, the pronoun * it ' being used as its 
representative before the verb. " It is pleasant to he praised,*^ *' It is strange 
that you should say so." Of course this 'it* ib not to be translated into Latin. 

(a) An Infinitive may also be the antecedent to a relative, which 86 
will of course be in the neuter gender, 

(b) Sometimes a relative refers to the whole statement made by 
a sentence. When this is the case, we often find id * quod for 
quod only. (Here id is in apposition to the former sentence.) 
Sometimes qu<B res is found : = * o circumstance which,* 

Obs, 1. The use of id quod, for quod only, adds emphasis to the relative clause ; 
which then generally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted in it. 

Obs, 2. ' ^« ' is often used in English for ' a thing which,* or < vhieh,* in appo- 
sition to a sentence. '' He, as you have heard, died at Rome,"= whu^ iiing 
(id quod) you have heard. 

(a) Turpe est mentiri, It is disgraceful to lie, 37 

(li) MultsB civitates a Cyro defecerunt ; qtuB res multorum bel- 
lorum causa fuit, Many states revolted from Gyrus, a cir- 
cumstance which wa>s the cause of many wars. 

(c) Timoleon, id ♦ quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulit secun- 

dam quam adversam fortunam, Timoleon^ which is thought 
the more difficult [task], bore a prosperous more wisely than 
a/n adverse fortune. 



Vocabulary 6. 



pleasant f delightfid, jucundus. 
Ihtty, officium. 
Against, contra vsith ace 



Promise, promissum. 38 

Disgraceful, turpis. 
Easy, facilis. 



^ Invert these clauses : that is, put the relative clause first. 
PABT I. 



18 39, 40. [§ 7. EELATIVE. 



One iking — another, aliad — aliud. 
Man, homo, hominis ; yir, viri ^, &,e. 

of the 2nd ^ecl. 
To keep, servare. 
Revile, maledlcere, dot. 
To accuse, accusare. 
To break one^s word^ fidem fallere. Fal- 

lere, fefelli 7, deceive, beguile, 

fSS^ * For^ before a substantiye or pronoun followed by the infin, 
is not to be translated. The construction is the ace, with injin,^ 



To keep one*» word, fidem prseetare ; 

prsestare, prsestiti '. 
To lie, mentiri. 

To utter many faltehoodt, multa mentiri. 
It is a breach of duty, contra officiom 

est, it is against duty. 



It is a ain / -^ * ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ parents. 
I ^at a boy should not obey his pa 



that a boy should not obey his parents. 
Exercise 6. 
89 1. It is pleasant to be praised. 2. It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. 3. It is a breach of duty to praise what (plur,) is 
disgraceful. 4. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(c) all' good men do. 6. I hear that you are going to keep your 
word. 6. It is disgraceful to break one's word. 7. It is one 
thing to revile, another to accuse. 8. It is certain that Balbus has 
deserved well of me. 9. It is a breach of duty to lie. 10. Both 
you and Balbus have uttered many falsehoods. 11. It is disgrace- 
ful to banish the good and wise. 12. It is easy (for me) to cariy 
all my property with me*\ 13. It is a breach of duty^br a man 
to revile men. 14. I have praised, not blamed you (note *, ^. 9). 
16. Timoleon, as you have often heard, bore adverse fortune very 
wisely. 

§ 7. Relative (continued), 
fundamental Itulefor employing the tenses of the Subjunctive. 

Wherever dependent verbs are used in the Subjunctive, the following is the 
fundamental rule for the use of the tenses in Latin. 

40 ra^ The imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive are the 
regular attendants of the past tenses of the indicative. 

The English perfect definite ^ (or perfect with * have"*) is con- 
sidered a present tense. It is, from its nature, a present-perfect. 

* Homo is the general term fir man, %. e, for a human being, distinguished 
from other living creatures. 

Vir is man as distinguished from VDoman. Homo is often used contemptuously: 
vir, respectfully ; a man with a manly character. 
7 Distinction between /aZ2o and decipio: 

NuUA fallentis oulpA fisepissime/oZZor ; 

At quum decipiar, eulpam deceptor habebit. 

* Cic. has prcestaturus. 

* But we shall see below that if *for* follows immediately after * it is,* it must 
be translated by the genitive. * It is for a rich man to do so and so ; ' divitis est, &c. 

^ The perfect definite is used of actions done in some space of time, a part of 
which is still present. 



§ 7. EELATIVB.] 41—46. 19 

The rule given in 40 impliet, that in Latin the present, future, and perfect, 
when it is equivalent to our perfect with * have,' are followed by the present, or 
(for a completed action) the petfect of the subjunctive ^, 

fiST The future perfect iff not a subjunctive tense, 41 

The only future subjunctive is the part, in rus with nm, e$iem, &c. But 

where we use a future in a dependent sentence the Romans often uSed the 

present or imperfect of the subjunctive *. 

(On some Englisli relative forms,) 
* That ' is offcen a relative pronoun. 42 

(Especially after superlatives; the interrogative fcAo; ^ same; and when 
both persons and things are meant) 

(a) * -4ff ' is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 43 

The relative 'as* must be translated by qui after idem ; by qucUis, quantus, 
quot, after talis, tantus, tot, respectively. (See 29, Obs. 2.) 

(1) * But ' is often, in effect, a relative pronoun, when it follows 44 
universal negatives, as nemo, nullus, nihil, 

(2) The (virtually) relative * hut ' is to be translated by quin t 
with i\iQ. subjtmctive. (c) 

(3) "When * but ' might be substituted for a relative with * not,* 
the relative and ' not ' may be translated by quin *, if the 
relative is in the nom, (or even ace.) case. 

fSST ' S^ch * in English is often used where size is meant, rather than quality, 
^jStfcA— as' should then be translated into Latin by taittus — quantus; not by 
taJis — qualis. 

(a) Talis est, qualis semper fuit, Me is such as he has ever been, 45 

(b) Idem est, qui semper fuit, He is the same that (or as) he 

has ever been, 

(c) Nemo est, quin ® te dementem putet. There is no one but 

thinks you mad (or, who does not thvnh you mad). 

Vocabulary 7. 



The same. Idem, eSdem, Idem. 
Rule, regula. 



Expediency, utilit-as, atis. 46 

Expedient, utilis. 



c Thus then the 

Present ") fPresent subj. 

Future > are followed by the \ Perfect subj. (for a completed 

Perfect with* Aaw' J L action). 

Impwfect -| rimperfect subj. 

Future I are followed by the { P»"Perfect subj. (for in action 

Pluoerfect J I completed before the time 

^ spoken of). 
• For instance, after verbs ot fearing, 
•\' Qui non is by no means uncommon. 

d With other cases than the nominative and accusative, the use of the relatiise 
with non is commonly preferred. Z. When qui non must be used, will be 
explained below. 

e Quin is qui ne {= ut non) : qui being the old abl. for quo. The demonstr. 
pi*onoun (which is the real nom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 88 (a). 

C 2 



20 47—49. [§ 8. EELATin:. 



Another, ali-us, a, ud, G, alius, D. 

alii, &c. 
Never, Dunquam (or, numquam). 
Before, antea. 
To be able — can, posse ^. 
Wave, ductus. What is its genitive f 

why ! See 33. 



Honour ; the honorable ; honorable eon- 
duct, honest-as, atis. 

Nobody, no one, nem-o, inis. — Nemo = 
ne homo. See Caution 36. 

To think, deem, putare. 

This, hie (heec, hoc). 

That, ille (iila, illud). 

Nearly, fere. 

(a) UST After sunt qui (it means that ' there are some*) 
Remember — ^the subjunctive mood should come. 
Thus : sunt qui putent : erant or fuerunt, qui putarent. 

Exercise 7. 

IBSIT ' Thait^ when it stands for a substantive which has been expressed in 
the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

i^^ The Imperfect and i'lupcrfect of the Subjunctive are the regular attend- 
ants of the past tenses of the Indicative. 

47 1. This is the same as that. 2. The rule of expediency is the 
same as that ^^^ of honour. 3. This is nearly the same as another 
thing. 4. You are such as I have always thought you. 5. There 
is nobody hut knows, that the Gauls were conquered by Csesar. 
6. There is no one who does not (45, c) understand, that you are 
pretending. 7. There is no one hut knows that the past (23, obs. 1) 
cannot be changed. 8. There is no one hut knows, that these 
things are contrary to each other, 9. Both you and I are such as 
we have ever been. 10. The waves were such *°' as I had never 

Been before. 11. There are some who think you mad (46, o). 

12. There were some who blamed me. 



§ 8. Relative (continued). 

48 (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of * to he* or & 
verb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different genders, &c. it 
generally agrees with the latter, rather than with its antecedent. 

(Agreement with the latter [the predicate] is the rule ; agreement with 
ihe antecedent the e^ojeption.) 

49 But when the second substantive is a foreign word, the relative 
generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.) ^ 

(Jo vis Stella, quw f^ac^wv dicitur.) 

f This verb is compounded of an old adj. potis, neut. pote, with sum, * Pot ' is 
prefixed to the tenses of sum, ts being changed into ss, and pot-esse, pot-essein 
shortened \Yk\jo posse, possem (posses, &c.). 

The perfect tenses regular from potui {:=: potis fui). No imperative: the 
part, potms is used as an adjective. 

e This is Zumpfs rule, which Kruger approves of; but thinks that we cannot go 
beyond this indeterminingtr^n agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremi says : ** videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre, 
si ad vocahulum respiciunt; sin vero ad rem, ad consequens." But Kriig^r 
shows that even if this should explain Cicero's practice, it is obviously at 
variance with that of other writers. 



§ 9. EELATIVE.] 



60-55. 



21 



(a) JDomicilia conjuncta, quag urbes dicimus, Contiguous dwell- 50 

ings, which we call cities, 
(5) ThehcPf quod BoBoti® caput est, Thehes, which is the cajpital 

ofBoeotia, 

Vocabulary 8. 



Glory, gloria. 

Honorable, honestus. 

^Mr, Stella : astrum, which it properly 
a Greek tcord, and sidus, sideris, n. a 
conttellation : and alto, one of the 
great heavenly luminarieSf e, g, the 
sun, the moon, Sirius, &c. 

Perpetual, lasting, sempitemus. 

Fire, ignis, m. 

Idand, insula. 

Sea, mare, n. 

Ocean, OceJlnus, i. 

As it were, quasi. 



The world, orbis terrse, or terrarum. 51 

Orbis, m. 
Head, capital city, cftput, capitis, ». 
To n^ct, repudiare. 
To admire, wonder at, admirari. 
To be washed, circumfundi, circum- 

fusus. Literally, to bejnmred around; 

and either the idarui or the sea va 

said droumfundi. 
To inhabit, in-c51ere, colu-, cult-. 
To call, in the sense of naming (v5- 

care, appellare, nominare, dicere ^). 



Exercise 8. 

1. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruif of true' 52 
virtue {Oen, he^ove fructus). 2. He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. 3. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (jpZ.) call ocean. 4. "We inhabit a great island, as it 
were*, which we call the world. 5. There is nobody hut^^ thinks 
Some the capital' of the world ^. 6. There is no one hut thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well q/^us. 7. There are some who 

laugh. 8. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative {continued), 

Belative vnth superlative. " The first who — ." 
(a) When the antecedent has a superlative^ with it, the adjec- 63 
tive is generally put in the relative clause. 

(h) To express " the^r*^ person who did a thing " the Romans 54 
did not use a relative sentence, but made primus agree with the 
nominative of the principal verb. 

(a) Volsci civitatem, qumn habebant optimam, perdiderunt, The 55 

Volsci lost the best city theg had, 
(h) JPrimus mala nostra sensit, He was the first person who per- 
ceived our evils. 

b Vocare, appellare, nominare are all to call ; but vocare has, beside this, the 
meaning of to call zz summon ; appellare, that of appealing to, of calling to for 
aid ; nominare, that of naming, in the sense of appointing or electing, 

i Quan should stand between great and idand, 

^ Orbis terrarum, rather than terrcB, when there is a decided reference to 

other lands. 

* The same rule holds good of other adjectives and of appositions, ^See note 
•7, p. 30, in Grotefend'8 ** Materials." 



12 14—16. [§ 3. ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITITB 

In English the dependent verb in a sentence introduced by 'that* assumes (b^ 
a kind of attraction) the past fot-my when the verb it depends on is in a past 
tense. 

Hence 



In a sentence with ' that' dependent on a past tense, the 
English perfect is to he translated by the present infinitive, when^ 
ever the notion eapressed hy it, is not to he described as over before 
the action described bj the principal verh^. 

ffiHr In a sentence introduced by * that,' when the verb has the 
atixiliary * should,' it is to be translated by the present infini- 
tive, when it does not express either duty or a future event, 

Exercise 2. 

14 1* He answered that he *^ had waged many' wars. 2. He denies 
that he has sinned (or : says that he has not sinned)'. 3. He says 
that he does not ' understand. 4. He says that Csesar will not ' 
offend-against the laws. 5. Eemember that hunger is the best 
sauce. 6. He answered that ho understood *\ 7. He answered, 
that both you and Balbus were-in-good-health. ' 8. Both you and 
Balbus have sinned. 9. It is plain that the place pleases you. 
10. It is plain that the place pleased you (jpl.). 11. It was plain 
that the place pleased you. 



§ 3. Accusative with Infinitive {continued). 

15 (a) After the verbs sperare (to hope), prornittere or polliceri 
(to promise), redpere (to engage, or undertake, &c.), the future 
infinitive^ is used in Latin with the accusative of the pronoun; 
and (5) after simulare (to pretend), the ace, of the pronoun must 
be expressed in Latin. 

16 (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse)^, A 

young man generally hopes to live a long time. 

(h) Simulat se furere, Se pretends to he mad. 

After a past tense, the forms 'will* and 'shall' become 'would* and 
'shotdd* respectively: hence, after a past tense, they are the auxiliary 
verbs of the future, 

( He says that he wiU come. 
\He said that he would come. 



h Thus ** he said that it pleased him" — when ! at the time of his saying it ! 
(placere) : before the time of his saying it ! (placuisse), 

^ For ' he promises to come* = he promises that he will come. 
He hopes to lire = he hopes that he shall live. 
He pretends to he mad zz he pretends that he is mad, 

^ With the compound infinitives esse is often omitted. 



§ 4. ADJEOTIVB WITH SUBSTANTITB.] 17—22. 13 

Vocabulary 3. 



A business, negotium ; res, rei,/. 

A journey, iter, G. itinSris, n. 

Krery thing, omnia. See 23. 

To do, facSre, fee-, fact-. 

To hope, sperare. 

To come, vgnire, ven-, vent-. 

To promise, polliceri, pollicitus : pro- 
mi ttgre, promis-, promiss-*. 

To undertake, engage, rectpSre, io, re- 
cep-^ recept- : mostly irt^ dait, of iJie 



person to whom one makes the promiie; 17 
recipio tibi, vobis, &c. 

To finish, accomplhh, couficere, io, 
confec-, eonfect-. 

To pretend, stmulare ™. 

To be mad, ftrSre. 

To (my, your, &c.) satisfaction ; satis- 
factorily, successfully, ex sententid n. 

To have a prosperous voyage, ex senten- 
i\k navigare. 

JExercise 3. 

1. Solon pretended to he mad. 2. I will pretend to he mad, 18 

3. He promised to come, 4. 1 engage to finish the business ioyour 

satisfaction, 6. I hope that you will have a prosperous voyage, 

6. The business has been finished by Balbus. 7. I hope to finish 

the business. 8. He was pretending to he mad, 9. I promised to 

finish the business. 10. He answered, that Caius had had a pros- 

perous voyage, 11. He answered that he would*^ finish the business. 

12. He says that he will not ' come. 13. He has accomplished his 

journey satisfactorily, 14. Caius undertook to do every thing. 



§ 4. Agreement of an Adjective with its Substantive. 

(a) "When an adjective agrees with several singular substantives, 19 
it will be in the plural number, and agree in gender with the most 
worthy, 

(h) If the substantives are things that have not life, the adjec- 20 
tive is usually in the neuter gender. 

(c) When the noun is * wow,' * woman,^ * thing,'' it is seldom 21 
expressed in Latin. 

Il^ * Thing ' is, however, generally expressed by * res ' (fem.), 
when the adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 
or things were meant. 

Thus ' of many things/ multarum rerum. Very seldom, and only when no 
mistake can occur, muUorum, 

(a) Castor et Pollua: ex equis pugnare visi sunt, Castor and 22 
Pollux were seen to fight on horsehacJc, 

1 Promittere {to give it forth) is the general word for proinising, vfhether good 
or evU, PoUiceri is to offer from one*s own free-will and inclination ; used only 
of promising good. PoUicepr being used for free and gracious promises, promitto 

would naturally be often used of promising what has been requested. Hence 

Ultro polliceor ; promitto (ssepe) rogatus : 
Nee mala polliceor, mala sed promittere possum, 
sn Quse non sunt simtdo ; quae sunt, ea dissimulantur. 

^ The pronoun should be expressed (ex me4 sententiA, &c.) whenever to leave 
it oat would cause an ambiguity. 



14 23 — 26. [§ 4. ADJECTIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVE, 

(h) Inter se contraria sunt heneficium et injuria, A benefit and 
an injury are contrary to each other. 

(c) Boni sapientesque ex civitate pelluntur, The good and wise 

are banished (literally, driven from the state), 

(d) JPr(ster\ta mutare non possiimus, We cannot change the past. 

(e) Omnia mea mecum porto, I am carrying all my property 
with me, 

23 Ohs. I. Of adjectives relating indefinitely to magnitude, quantity, &c., the 
neuter plural without a substantive is generally used in Latin, where we use the 
singular. Thus 

muchf very muck, every thing, the pcut, 

multa, permulta, omnia, preeterita, 

little, (few things) r>ery little, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24 ^^> 2. The neuter adj. is used in Latin without a substantive, where we 
nught substitute ' tilings,* but really use some more appropriate noun, as property^ 
cbjects, possessions, performances, &c. 

Cttm is written after, and as one word with, the ablatives 
me, te, &e. : mecum, tecum, secum, nohiscum, vohiscum. 

Vocabulary 4. 



To banish, pellSre or expellere ex civi- 
tate. — Pellere, pgptil-, puis-, drive* 

To be ignorant of ignorare, aco. 

See, cerufire, properly to separate : hence 
to diatinguisli ; to see clearly ; the 
proper word to express the posses- 
sion of distinct vision. 

To carry, portare. 

To hear, audire. 

To speak, lOqui, locCltus or loquutus. 

To fight on horseback, ex equo, or ex 
equisP pugnare. — Pugnare, to fight. 



25 Contrary, contrarius. 
To each other, after contrary, inter se, 

between themselves. 
Good, better, best, bJSuus, mSlior, opti- 

mus. 
Wise, sapiens, -ntis. 
Deaf surd us. 
Parent, parens, parentis. 
Virtue, virtus, utis, f. 
Vice; a fault, or fiaw, vitium. 
Blind, csecus. 

All my property, omnia mea °. 
To owe, debere. 

Exercise 4. 

26 !• They are banishing the good and wise. 2. We are all igno- 
rant-of many things. 3. Virtue and vice are contrary to each other. 
4. A blind man does not see. 6. The good and wise have been 
banished. 6. A deaf man does not hear. 7. Hear much (23) ; 
speak little (p. 7. 15, b). 8. "We shall carry all our property with 
us. 9. He spoke very little. 10. Both you and Balbus are ignorant 
of many things, 11. He says that he is not * well. 12. They will 
hear little* : they will speak much (p. 7. 15, J). 13. We owe very 
much to our parents. 14, Eemember that you owe very much' to 
your parents. 15. He says that he will not^ fight on horseback. 

o The other possessives, tuus, suw, noster, &c., must be used for thy, his, our, 
&.C., property, 
P Ex f,quo, if we are speakmg of one person ; ex equis, if of more. 



§ 5. the bela.tiys.] . 27 — 82. 15 

§ 5. The Relative. 

The Relative pronouns o? 

qui, qualit, quantus, quct, 

answer respectively to 

it, talis, tantuf, tot. 

In a relative sentence % 28 

i@* JEach clause has its oum verb, and its oum independent con- 
striction. 

The relative pronoun qui agrees with some ease of a substantive which is 29 
usually expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it thus 
rrfers, is called its antecedent (or fore going substantive). 

Obs, 1. The antecedent, in a sentence fidly expressed, would be expressed 
twice ; and it sometimes is expressed twice in Latin : this, however, is but 
seldom the case, and the antecedent is generally omitted in the relative clause, 

Obs. 2. i^* With talis— quoits ; tantus — quantus, the correlatives agree ea<^ 
with the substantives of its own clause, which mag or mag not be different. Thus 
habeo tantam voluptatem, quantam tu (here the substantives are the same: 
voluptas): but tantum animum habent, quantam haberU voluntatem (here 
they arc different : animus and vduiUas), 

(c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the rela- 30 
tive, and omitted in the principal clause : and (d) when this is the 
case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent being 
expressed in it, and represented in the principal clause (though 
not always) by the proper case of * w ' {ea, id) ; seldom * Mc* 

The ' is,' however, is often omitted, especially when ' man * or * tidng ' is meant, 31 
or when the verbs goveni the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in different cases in the two clausesj 'is* or 'hio* 
is but seldom omitted ^ 

(a) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 82 
potest, No a/nimal that has blood can be without a heart, 

(b) Arbores seret diligens agricola, quarum adspiciet baccam* 

ipse nunquam, The industrious husbandman will plant trees, 
any fruit of which he will himself never behold. 

(c) Accepi, quas literas ad me dedisti, I have received the letters 
which you sent me, 

(d) BestisB in quo loco natsB sunt, ex eo se non commovent, 
Animals do not move themselves from the neighbourhood 
(place) in which they were bom. 

q The clause in which the relative stands is called the relative clause ; the 
other, the principal, or antecedent clause, 
r It is, however, sometimes : 

Quca cum Matio pueros miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 

QucB prima innocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

> A berrg ; &ny little round fruit, not a nut: e.g, of the dive, cedar, juniper, . 
&c. Nee fruges terrse baccasve arborum .... dedisset. (Cic.) 



IG 88, 34. ' [§ 5. THE BELATITE* 



Many English verbs become transitive by the addition of a 
preposition ; for instance, to smile at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is alrecidy transitive^ so 
that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine whether the prepo- 
sition belongs (as it were) to the verb, turn the sentence into the passive : when^ 
if the preposition still clings to the verb ' (adverbially), it is generally not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or simple, must be sought for, that is equivalent 
to the verb and preposition together : as to deride, = to laugh cU, 

Voccibulary 6. 

83 OfiS. Substantives in us from the root of the supine (which end therefore in 
tus or sus) are of the fourth declension ; except, of course, those that, like legatus^ 
denote persons. 



Noy nuUus, a, um. G. -ius. 

Animal, animal, alls. 

Bloody sanguis, Tnls, m. 

Without, sine, abl. 

Heart, cor, cordis, n. 

Tree, arbor, arbSris,/. 

Fruits of the earth ; a crop, frflges, G. 

frugum, /.—of trees, fructus ", see 

Obs. 
Field, ftger, agri. 
In vain, nequidquam, frustra ^. 
Harvest, messis, is. 
Praise, laus, laudis. 
Easily, facile. 



Right, rectus. 

To till, cultivate, c5lere, colu-, cult-. 

2'o bear, produce, fgro, tiili, latum. 

To deserve, mSreri, meritus. To de- 
serve well, Ac. of (de with oW.). 

To praise, laudare. 

To believe, credSre, crcdid-, credit-; 
dot. 

To deceive, dectpere, io, decep-, decept-. 

To behold, adspYcere, io, adspex-, ad- 
spect-. 

Self, myself, himself. See, in nom. (ipse 
stands for aU these, the pronoun ego, 
tu, Slc. not being expressed), I my* 



Not yet, noudum. I self is, however, often egorxet. 

(^ * What ' as a relative = that which ; or those (things) which, 

Exercise 6. 

84 1. No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart. 
2. Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. 3. (He) who 
easily believes, is easily deceived. 4. What is right', is praised. 
6. (Those things) which are right' are praised. 6. Both you and 
I * have been deceived. 7. Praise what deserves praise. 8. (He) 
who does not till his field, in vain hopes for '^ a harvest. 9. He 
says that he has not^ been deceived. 10. I shall not easily believe 
Balbus'. 11. Balbus has deserved well of me. 12. The business 



t Thus:- 



' He laughs at Cassius.' 

* Cassius is laughed at* Therefore to lavgh-aJt is virtually one verb 
^ Fructus arboribus, /ru^«« nascuntur in agris. 

But this is only true offniges; and oi fructus, as opposed to fruges. FructuM 
is the general name for produce, and may be spoken of land as well as of trees ; 
and in poetry vre find frugibus (Columella's poem on Gardening), &ndfruge (Hor.) 
of the fruit of trees. 

^ Nequidquam {to no purpose, in vain), so far as nothing has resulted from a 
Hiing done ; frustra (in vain) of a person who has not attained his purpose. (D.) 



§ 6. IITFIinTIVB USED STJBSTAJTriVEXT.] 35 — 38. 17 

which you promised to finish ', has not yet been finished ". 13. I 
have planted a tree, the fruit of which I shall myself nevei^ be- 
hold. 14. He is pretending to have finished * the business to his 
satisfaction. 



§ 6. Infinitive used substantively. 

(a) The Infinitive^ as doing little more than name the action or 85 
state denoted by the verb, may be considered a verbal substantive 
of the neuter gender, 

(b) An Infinitive (alone, or with other dependent notions) may 
stand as the nominative case to est (erat, fuit, <&c.), or to an im- 
personal verb. An adjective used with est, &c., and referring to 
an Infinitive, will be in the neuter gender. 

Oh*, In English when an Infinitive (or a sentence introduced by ' tAot') is the 
nominative to a verb, it generally /o/2otra it, the pronoun * it ' being used as its 
representative before the verb. *' It is pleasant to he praised,** *' It is strange 
that you should say so." Of course this ' it ' is not to be translated into Latin. 

(a) An Infinitive may also be the antecedent to a relative, which 86 
will of course be in the neuter gender, 

(b) Sometimes a relative refers to the tohole statement made by 
a sentence. When this is the case, we often find id * qtiod for 
quod only. (Here id is in apposition to the former sentence.) 
Sometimes quce res is found : = ' a circumstance which,* 

Obs. I. The use of id quod, for quod only, adds emphasis to the reUUive clause ; 
which then generally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted in it. 

Obs, 2. 'As* is often used in English for ' a thing whidh,* or * whidh,^ in appo- 
sition to a sentence. '* He, as you have heard, died at Rome,"= fiohich ihing 
(id quod) you have heard. 

(a) Turpe est mentiri. It is disgraceful to lie. 37 

(b) MultsB civitates a Cyro defecerimt ; qua res multorum bel- 

lorum causa fuit, Many states revolted from Gyrus, a cir- 
cumstance which wets the cause of many wars, 

(c) Timoleon, id * quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulit secun- 

dam quam adversam fortunam, Timoleon, which is thought 
the more difficult [task], bore a prosperous more wisely than 
an adverse forttme. 



Vocabulary 6. 



pleasant^ deHghtfid, jucundus. 
Duty, officium. 
AgaintA, contra vsith ace. 



Promise, promissum. 38 

DisgroGefidy turpis. 
Easy, facilis. 



^ Invert these clauses : that is, put the relative clause first. 
PABT I. C 



18 39, 40. [§ 7. EELATIVE. 



One Hwng — anoAeri aliud — aliud. 
Man, homoy hfyxninis ; yir, viri \ &c. 

. of the 2nd decl. 
To keept serrare. 
Revile, maledicere, dot. 
To accuse, accusare. 
To break one^s word^ fidem fallere. Fal 
lere, fefelli 7, deceive, beguile, 

8^ * For^ before a substantiye or pronoun followed by the irifin. 
is not to be translated. The construction is the ace. with infin/^ 



To keep one's word, fidem prseetare ; 

prsestare, prsestUi '. 
To lie, mentiri. 

To utter many foUsehoodt, multa mentiri. 
It is a breach of duty, contra officiom 

est, it is against duty. 



It ■« a B*n / -^^ * ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^y ^*® parents. 
I Aat a boy should not obey his pa 



that a boy should not obey his parents. 
Exercise 6. 
89 li It is pleasant to be praised. 2. It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. 3. It is a breach of duty to praise what (plur.) is 
disgraceful. 4. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(c) all' good men do. 6. I hear that you are going to keep your 
word. 6. It is disgraceful to break one's word. 7. It is one 
thing to revile, another to accuse. 8. It is certain that Balbus has 
deserved well of me. 9. It is a breach of duty to lie. 10. Both 
you and Balbus have uttered many fahehooda, 11. It is disgrace- 
ful to banish the good and wise. 12. It is easy (for me) to carry 
all my property with me *K 13. It is a breach of duty^br a man 
to revile men. 14. I have praised, not blamed you (note \ p. 0), 
16. Timoleon, as you have often heard, bore adverse fortune very 
wisely. 

§ 7. Relative (continued). 
Fundamental Bulefor employing the tenses of the Subjunctive. 

Wherever dependent verbs are used in the Subjunctive, the following is the 
fundamental rule for the use of the tenses in Latin. 

40 ra^ The imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive are the 
regular attendants of the past tenses of the indicative. 

The English perfect definite^ (or perfect with ^have^) is con- 
sidered 2i present tense. It is, from its nature, v^ present-perfect. 

^ Homo is the general term for man, t. e, for a human being, distinguished 
from other living creatures. 

Vir is man as distinguished from VDoman. Homo is often used oontemptuoudy : 
vir, respectfully ; a man with a manly character. 

7 Distinction between /aZ2o and decipio: 

NtUld fallentis culpA Ssepissime ^oZZor ; 

At quum decipiar, culpam deceptor habebit. 

> Cic. has prcestaturus, 

A But we shall see below that if *for* follows immediately after ' it is,* it must 
be translated by the genitive. ' It is for a rich man to do so and so ;' divitis est. See, 

^ The perfect definite is used of actions done in some space of time, a part of 
which is still present. 



§ 7. EELATIVB.] 41—46. 19 

The rule given in 40 impliet, that in Latin the present, futnre, and perfect, 

when it is equivalent to our perfect with *kave,' are followed by the present, or 

(for a completed action) the perfect of the subjunctive <^. 

fiST The future perfect is Dot a suhjtmctive tense, 41 

The only future subjunctive is the part, in riu with «im, etBem, &c. But 

where we use a future in a dependent sentence the Romans often uded the 

present or imperfect of the subjunctive *, 

(On some English relative forms,) 
* That ' is often a relative pronoun. 42 

(Especially after supeHatwes ; the interrogative uiho ; the same; and when 
both persons and things are meant) 

(a) ^ As^ is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 43 

The relative 'as* must be translated by qui after idem ; by qucdis, quantus, 
quot, after talis, tantus, tot, respectively. (See 29, Obs. 2.) 

(1) * But ' is often, in effect, a relative pronoun, when it follows 44 
universal negatives, as nemo, nullus, nihil. 

(2) The (virtually) relative * but ' is to be translated by quin t 
with the. subftmctive, (c) 

(3) When * hut ' might be substituted for a relative with * not,^ 
the relative and ' not ' may be translated by quin *, if the 
relative is in the nom, (or even ace.) case. 

UST ' Such * in English is often used where size is meant, rather than quality. 
^jStfcA— as' should then be translated into Latin by taittus — quantus; not by 
toLlis — qualis, 

(a) Talis est, qualis semper fuit. Me is such as he has ever been, 45 
(h) Idem est, qui semper fuit, He is the same that (or as) he 

has ever been, 
(c) Nemo est, quin ® te dementem putet, There is no one but 

thinks you mad (or, who does not thinh you Tnad), 

Vocabulary 7. 



The same. Idem, eSdem, Mem. 
Rule, regula. 



Expediency, utilit-as, atis. 46 

Expedient, utilis. 



o Thus then the 

Present ") fPresent subj. 

Future > are followed by the \ Perfect subj. (for a completed 

Perfect with* Aaw'J L action). 

Imp^fect -| rimperfect subj. 

Future I are followed by the I P^^Perfect subj. (for dn action 

Pluperfect J completed before the tune 

^ spoken of). 
• For instance, after verbs of fearing, 
•f Qui non is by no means uncommon. 

d With other cases than the nominative and accusative, the use of the rdatite 
with non is commonly preferred. Z. When qui non must be used, will be 
explained below. 

e Quin is qui ne {= ut non) : qui being the old abl. for quo. The demonstr. 
pi*onoun (which is the real nom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 88 (a). 

C 2 



20 47—49. [§ 8. EELATin:. 



Another, ali-us, a, ud, G, alius, D. 

aiii, &c. 
Never, nunquam (or, numquam). 
Before, antea. 
To be able — can, posse ^. 
Waioe, ductus. What is its genitive f 

why ! See 33. 



Honour ; the honorable ; honorable con- 
duct, honest-as, atis. 

Nobody, no one, nem-o, inis. — Nemo = 
ne homo. See Caution 36. 

To think, deem, putare. 

This, hie (heec, hoc). 

That, iUe (iila, illud). 

Nearly, fere. 

(a) i0r After sunt qui (it means that ' there are some ') 
Remember — ^the subjunctive mood should come. 
Thus : sunt qui putent : erant or fiterunt, qui putarent. 

Exercise 7. 

fgg^ ' That,* when it stands for a substantive which has been expressed in 
the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

i^^ Tlie Imperfect and IHupcrfect of the Subjunctive are the regular attend- 
ants of the past tenses of the Indicative. 

47 1. This is the same as that. 2. The rule of expediency is the 
same as that ^^^ of honour. 3. This is nearly the same as another 
thing. 4. You are such as I have always thought you. 5. There 
is nobody hut knows, that the Gauls were conquered by Caesar. 
6. There is no one who does not (45, c) understand, that you are 
pretending. 7. There is no one hut knows that the past (23, obs. 1) 
cannot be changed. 8. There is no one hut knows, that these 
things are contrary to each other, 9. Both you and I are such as 
we have ever been. 10. The waves were such ^°' as I had never 

Been before. 11. There are some who think you mad (46, o). 

12. There were some who blamed me. 



§ 8. Relative {continued), 

48 (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of ' to he* or a, 
verb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different genders, &c. it 
generally agrees with the latter, rather than with its antecedent. 

(Agreement with the latter [the predicate] is the rule ; agreement with 
the antecedent the exception.) 

49 But when the second substantive is a foreign word, the relative 
generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.) ^ 

(Jovis Stella, quw f^ac^wv dicitur.) 

' This verb is compounded of an old adj. potis, neut. pote, with sum, * Pot ' is 
prefixed to the tenses of sum, ts being changed into ss, and pot-esse, pot-essem 
shortened mio p(me, possem (posses, &c.). 

The perfect tenses regular from potui {= potis fui). No imperative: the 
part, potens is used as an adjective. 

e This is Zumpt^s rule, which Kruger approves of; but thinks that we cannot go 
beyond this indeterrainingir^n agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremi says i ** videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre, 
si ad vocabulum respiciunt; sin vero ad rem, ad consequens." But Kruger 
shows that even if this should explain Cicero's practice, it is obviously at 
variance with that of other writers. 



§ 9. BELATITE.] 



60-55. 



21 



(a) Domicilia conjuncta, quas urbes dicimus, Contiguoua dwell- 50 

i/ngSj which we call cities, 
(5) ThehcB, quod BoeotisB caput est, Thebes, which is the capital 

ofBcBotia, 

Vocabulary 8. 



Glory, gloria. 

Honorable, honestus. 

Star, Bteila : astrum, which is properly 
a Greek word, and sTdus, sideris, n. a 
constellation: and cUso, one of the 
great heavenly luminaries, e, g. the 
sun, the moon, Siritis, &c. 

PerpettuU, lasting, sempitemus. 

Fire, ignis, w. 

Idand, insula. 

Sea, mare, n. 

Ocean, Oceftnus, i. 

As it were, quasi. 



The world, orbis terrse, or terrarum. 51 

Orbis, m. 
Head, capital city, cftput, capitis, ». 
To n^ct, repudiare. 
To admire, wonder at, admirari. 
To be wcuked, circumfundi, circum- 

fusus. Literal ly , to be poured around ; 

and either the idand or the sea is 

said droumfundi. 
To inhabit, in-e5lere, colu-, cult-. 
To call, in the sense of naming (v5- 

care, appellare, ndminare, dicere ^), 



Exercise 8. 

1. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruif of true' 52 
virtue (^Oen. he^ove fructus). 2. He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. 3. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (^^.) call ocean. 4. "We inhabit a great island, as it 
were*, which we call the world. 5. There is nobody hut^^ thinks 
Some the capital' of the world •*. 6. There is no one hut thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well ^us. 7. There are some who 

laugh. 8. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative {continued). 

Relative toith superlative. " The first who — ." 

(a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with it, the adjec- 63 
tive is generally put in the relative clause. 

(b) To express " the Jirst person who did a thing " the Romans 54 
did not use a relative sentence, but made primus agree with the 
nominative of the principal verb. 

(a) Volsci civitatem, qitam habebant optimam, perdiderunt, The 55 

Volsci lost the best city they had, 

(b) Primus mala nostra sensit, Se was the first person who per- 

ceived our evils. 



b Vocare, appellare, nominare are all to call ; but mcare has, beside this, the 
meaning of to call = summon ; appdlare, that of appealing to, of calling to for 
aid ; nominare, that of naming, in the sense of appointing or electing, 

i Quasi should stand between gi'eat and island, 

k Orbis terrarum, rather than terrcB, when there is a decided reference to 
other lands, 

* The same rule holds good of other adjectives and of appositions, —See note 
•7, p. 30, in Qroietend's'' Materials.** 



To lose, a-mittere, mis-, miss- : per- 

dere °, perdid-, perdit*. 
An opportunUy, occasio. 
To lose an ojtportunitt/y occasionexn 

amittere. 
Now = already, jam. 



22 66—58. [§ 10, UT, hb. 

fEng. He was ihefint who did this : (or,) He was ihefint to do this. 
\,Lat. He the first did this. 

Vocabulary 9. 

^^FaWiftJ,, iidelis. 
Slcne, servus, i. 
God, Deus K 

Fire = conflagration, incendium. 
To help a peraon in perplexity, &c., 
subvSnire, ven-, vent- ™ : dot. of per- 
son. 

Such is your temperance^ quae tua est temperantia. 
With your usual tem-> qu4 es temperantia o, 
ptrance j pro tu& temperautii. 

As far as I know (quod sciam). 

Exercise 9. 

57 1. He was the first who promised to help * me. 2. They will 
lose the best thing they have. 3. I will send the most faithful slave 
I have. 4. He was the first who denied that there are' gods. 
6. The fire is such '^^^ as I have never seen before. 6. The constel- 
lations are the same, that they have ever been. 7. He was the 
first who undertook to finish' the business. 8. I hope that you, 
such is your temperance, are already well. 9. No one, as far as 1 
know, has said this. 10. Sestius was not come p, as far as I know. 

11. I have lost no opportunity, as far as I know, 12. There 

are some who have lost the opportunity (46, a). 



§ 10. Ut, Ne, introducing a purpose. 

58 (fl) * That^ when equivalent to * in order that ' and followed by 
* may ' or * mighty must be translated by ut with the subjunctive. 
— JJti\% the original, but far less common, form of ut, — A sen- 
tence of this kind expresses 9^pv/rpose, 

(b) * That ' =*in order that,* followed by * not,* or any negative 
word (the verb having * mag ' or * might ' for its auxiliary), must 
be translated by we [= lest"} with the subjunctive. It expresses 
a negative purpose ; a purpose of preventing, 

1 Deus, V. Deus. Plur. {Dei), Dii, Di. Dat. (Deis), Diis, Dis. 

m That is, to come under a thing ; i. e, to support it. 

^ Amittere is simply to lose, 

Perdere is to lose actively; i. e, by some exertion of one* s own unU, &c. Hence 
perdere is often to destroy. 

Active ^erdo, passivi amittere possum. 

o Or, cujus es temperantioe, 

P B^ Intransitive verbs of motion often form their perfect active with * am^ 
not *ha/oeJ 

Thus am come, «xw com^, are (respectively) the perfect and pluperfect active. 



§ 11. TIT, QUO, FB.] 59—64. 23 



Vocabtd€ny 10. 

It is <iU over wUh, actum est de — with 

the ahl. 
New8 of the town, res urhanae. 
To send or write news, per-scribere, 

scrips-, script- : to ur'Ue fully. 
Courtesy, humanitas. 
Courageouslyy fortiter. 



Virtuously, honorably, honeste. 59 

To cry out, clamare. 
To live, viv&re, vix-, vict-. 
To die, m5ri, ior ; mortuuB. 
To obey, parere, dot. 
To make the same promise, \dem polli- 
ceri. 



(a) Multi alios laudant, ut ab illis laudentur, Many men praise 60 

others, that they may be praised hy them, 
(h) Gallinffl avesque reliqu89 pennis fovent pullos, ne frigore 
Icedantv/r, Sens and other birds cherish their yov/ng with their 
feathers, that they may not be hurt hy the cold, 
f^ ^ To^ is omitted after many verbs, which thus seem^ to 
govern two accusatives. 

When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, try whether you cannot put in 
* to ' ' before one of them. ' He gate him a loaf:' = he gave a loaf to hm, 

Exercise 10. 

1. That you may be able to die courageously, ob^y' the laws of 61 
virtue. 2. He was pretending to be mad ', that he might not be 
banished. 3. He cries out, that it is all over with the army. 

4. You promised that you would send me all the news of the town, 

5. That you may die courageously^, live virtuously [p. 7. 16 (5)]. 

6. He praises' Caius, that he may himself be praised by Caius. 

7. He will praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. 8. No 
one, as far as I know ", had praised' Balbus, that he might himself 
be praised by Balbus. 9. Tou, such is your courtesy •, promised to 
finish ' the business. 10. Tou, with your usual courtesy ®, made me 
the same promise " as before. 11. There were some who laughed. 



§ 11. Ut introducing a consequence. Quo. Nj^ prohibitive, 

(a) * That ' after such, so, &c. must be translated by 'ut* with 62 
the svhjunctvoe. 

After these words ' that * does not express a purpose, but a consequence ; and 
the English verb will usually not have ' may ' or ' might * with it. 

The demonstrative adverb corresponding to our * so* is often omitted ia Latin, 
' ut * alone being used for * so that,' introducing a consequence, 

(5) * ITiat,* when the sentence has a comparative in it, is translated 63 

by qtto (' hy which *) ; which is equivalent to ut eo (* that hy this '). 

(c) * Not ' in prohihUions is ne. ' Not * with the imperative is translated by ne 64 
with the imperative, or subjunctive used imperatively, 

4 Such verbs are : give, vouchsafe, assign, grant, send, 

' *' He gave him a penny." What did he give I to whom $ 



24 66—70. [§ 11. iJT, QUO, KB. 

65 Obs. f/SST ^^ ^ith the impera^ve belongs to poetry. 

Ne with the 2nd person of the present subjunctive, used imperativeiy, 
is only found in general precepts (when 'you * means * a man ;* * one *). It is more 
common with the 2nd sing, of the perfect subjunctive. — On the circumlocutions 
with noli, cofoe, see 539. 

66 (d) *A8* before the mfin., and after so, such, must be translated 
by ut *. 

Except in this idiom (where ' as * expresses a consequence conceived as result- 
ing on a particular supposition), ut, *<u,* goes with the indicative. 

67 USF JVb ut or ne ^oes with the infinitive. 

68 (a) Tanta vis probitatis est, ut earn vel in hoste diligamus, The 

jpower of integrity is so great, that we love it even in an 
enemy, 
(F) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, quo sit studiosior, I think 
that something should he given to the physician, that he may 
he the more attentive. 

(c) (1) JVe multa discos, sed multum, Do not learn many things, 
hut much. (2) Hoc facito, hoc nefeceris ; do this ; do not do 
this. Ilium jocum ne sis aspematus, do not despise that jest. 

(d) Nemo tarn potens est, ut omnia, qu89 velit, ef^cere possit, 
Nohody is so powerful as to be able to perform all he unshes. 



Vocabulary 11, 

69 Daily, quotidie, indies, or in dies ^ 
Even mind; resignation, sequus animus. 
Young, jiivenis, junior = juvenior. 
Age, time of life, setas, atis, f. 
About, de, abl. 
Agricultural operations or affairs, res 

rusticee. 
Of such a kind, ejusmSdi. 
Wind, ventus, i. 



Season, tempestas. 

Multitude, multitud-o, inis, f. 

To meditate, meditate on, meditari. 

To leone, re-linquere, liqu-, lict-. 

To learn, discere, did!c-. 

To appear, vTderi, visus. 

To govern = moderate, limit, moderari, 

ace. 
To number, nttmerare. 



Exercise 11. 

70 1. Meditate upon '^ this daily, that you may leave life with an 
even mind. 2. He told m>any falsehoods " about his age, that be 
might appear younger (than he is). 3. Do not learn many things, 
but useful things. 4. He spoke much (23, 1), that he might be 
thought wise. 5. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind, that the 

> It will be seen afterwards, that qui (= u< m) is generally used in sentences 
of this kind : also that * as not to . . .' &c. after a "MgaHive sentence is quin. 85. 

^ From qucA dies (as many days cm there are) ; compare the Greek otrtjfikpai. 

In dies {daily) = day after day, day by day; when, that is, we speak of a thing 
increasing or diminishing daily. In ' in dies,* therefore, or * in dies singulos,* 
each day is considered as a term of a progressive series, ^otidie is ' every day,^ 
* daily,' in both senses; either, that is, when the simple repetition of an action is 
to be expressed, or its repetition combined mtk progressive increase or decrease. 



§ 12. UT WITH STIBJUlSrCTIVE.] 71^-77. 25 

winds and seasons govern them ". 6. I know that my father does 
not learn many things, but much. 7. I will live virtuously, that i 
may die the more courageously ^. 8. He lived virtuously, that he 
might leave life with the greater resignation. 9. The multitude of 

stars is such ^°^ that they cannot be numbered. 10. There are 

some who promise to help me. 11. Do not count your enemies. 
12. Do not be afraid of these men. 



§ 12. English infinitive translated by ^vn' with the 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 



The infinitive never expresses ^pt^pose in prose Latin. 71 
(a) The English infinitive expressing & purpose may be translated 72 
by ut with the subjunctive. 

Whenever the English infinitive may be turned into * in order tkatf* or ^that,* 73 
with ' may * or * mighty it is to be translated by ut with the tubjunctioe. 

Thus, ** / am come to see you " = ** I am come in order that I may see you." 74 
Here my seeing you is obviously the purpose of my coming. But in many verbs 
this relation of the purpose is more obscure. 

For instance : — 
I advise, 1 to doit zz f^ advise or exhort you, in order that you may 

I exhorty j \ do it. 

^ , • . r y^^ ^ rfo it = I a^y or heg you, in order that you may do it. 
I beg, &c. J 

I command you to do it = I command you, in order that you may do it. 

I strive to do it = I strive in order that I may do iL rjK 

By * ut ' translate infinitive* 

With ask, command, advise, and ttrvee. 

But never be this rule forgot. 

Put * ne * for * ut ' when there's a * not,* 

Of verbs signifying * to command,' jubeo takes ace, and irvfi/n, 76 
[See however 219, note ^.] 

(a) Eomulus, ut civium numerum augeret, asylum patefecit, 77 
JRomuluSy to increase the number of his citizenSy opened an 
asylum, 

(h) Militibus imperavit, ut clypeos hastis percuterent. He com- 
manded the soldiers to strike their shields with their 
spears, 

{c) Enitar, ut vincam, I will strive to conquer. 

(d) Magno opere te hortory ut hos de philosophia libros studiose 



'/«' is the proper pronoun for the third person, when there is no dis' 
tinction to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no reference 
to be strongly marked. 

v The neuter of the comparative adjective is used for the comparatiye adverb. 
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78. [§ 12. FT WITH STIBJUHCTIVB. 



legaa, I earnestly advise you to read attentively these books 
about philosophy, 
(e) Capram monet, ut in pratum descendat, He advises the ske^ 

goat to come down into the mectdow, 
(/) Hoc te rogo, ne* demittas animum, Iheg of you not to bo 
disheartened. [Literally, not to depress your mind.'] 

When * that ' introduces a consequence^ * that not * is ut non, 
not ne. 



That not 



{ 



for a purpose ne. 

for a consequence . . . ut non. 



Vocabulary 12. (Some verbs that are followed by ut.) 



78 To ask, r5gare. 

To beg and pray a man, r5gare et 5rare 

(ace. of person). 
To strive, niti, more commonly eniti, 

nisus and nixus. 
To demand, postfilare. 
To persuade, persuadere^ suas-, suas-: 

aat. of person. 
To warn, m^nere "1 m5nu-, m5nit- 

To admonish, admfinere / oco. personcB. 



To exhort, hortari, adhortari, cohortari 

(the last espy to e. troops). 
To command, impSrare ^, dot. 
To charge or commistion, mandare, dot* 
To direct, tell, when spoken of an in» 

structor, pr»cipere, cep-, cept-. 
To order by a proclamation or edict ; to 

publish an edict, edicere, dix-, diet-. 
To decree, decemere, crev-, cret-. 



Perseverance, perseverantia. 
Fury, furor, oris. 
Senate, senatus, 4. 

Dress, vestitus. 0/ what dedens. ? why ? 
To return, red-ire, eo *. 
To hold a levy of troops ; to levy troops, 
delectum habSre. 



Consul, consul, constilis. 

To cusist, jiivare or adjiivare (ace), 

juv. 
To suffer, pftti, ior, passus. 
T^ take by storm, per vim expugnare. 
By letter, per literas. 



* For ne, ut ne is found with no perceptible difference of meaning. Z. GroU' 
fend thinks that Cicero uses ut nem the following cases : (1) when the negative 

does not so much belong to the whole clause as to a particular part of it, e. g, the 
verb, or quis, quid; (2) when a demomtraJtive pron. or pronominal adverb is ex- 
pressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without ut, ne would stand 
by a word to which ne is often appended, as non, an. He says that ut ne is 
found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in Plautus, Terence, Ovid, &c. : btU 
four times (and that in doubtful passages) in Livy, and not at all in CcBsar and 
Tacitus. 

^ Jubere, to order, bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of the 
person having a right to order) ; imperare, to command with power ; prceHpere, to 
direct, from being qualified to do so by superior knov^ledge ; mandare, to give a 
charge or commission to a person ; edicere, to declare officially as a magistrate, to 
publish a proclamation. 

* eo, ivi (ii generally in the compounds), 'Uum. Pres. eo, is, it ; Imus, itii, etuU, 
Imp. t6am. Fut. ibo. Imperat. i. Subj. pres. cam. Imp. irem. Part. ierUf 
euntis. Ger. eundi, &c. 



§ 13. UT.] 79—82. 27 

Exercise 12. 

1. I ask you to do this. 2. I asked you to do this. 8. Strive 79 
to cuisist me. 4. He is striving to govern the winds and seasons. 
6. He warned Caesar not to believe the Qauls. 6. Do not believe 
the Qauls. 7. Do not lie. 8. Beligion warns men not to lie. 
9. It is certain, that the boy is striving to learn, 10. I will exhort 
the boy to learn. 11. We know that virtue and vice are contrary 
to each other, 12. He published-an-edict, that the Senate should 
return to its (usual) dress. 13. He had charged Trebonius by 
letter not to suffer Marseilles ^ to be taken by storm. 14. His per- 
Boverance is as great as^^ his fury. 15. The Senate decrees, that 
the Consuls should levy troops. 16. He persuades him' to return 

to his mother. 17. He demands, that troops should be levied. 

18. There are some who lie. 19. He exhorted his soldiers to fight 
bravely. 20. He begged and prayed Dolabella y to do this. 



§ 13. Ut, &c. (continued). 

(a) In sentences where, by rule 58, ^ut* should be used (to in- 80 
troduce a purpose), if a negative follows, ne takes its place and the 
ojffirmative pronoun or adverb is used. Thus — 

not, but, 



that nobody, 
that nothing, 
that no, 
that never. 



ne quis, 
ne quid, 
ne ullus, 
ne unquam. 



ut nemo, 
ut nihil, 
ut nullus, 
ut nunquam, 
(6) But if the sentence is a coruequenoe, then %U nemo, &o. should he used. 81 

(a) Alexander edixit, ne quis ipsum alius, quam Apelles, pin- 82 
geret, Alexander published an edict, that no other person 
than Apelles should paint him (Purpose). 

(b) Cimon fuit tantd liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis suis cus- 
todem imposuerit *, Cimon was (a person) of such liberality, 
that he never appointed a keeper for his gardens (ConsC" 
quence). 



y Massilia. — Dolabella. 

* The use of the perfect subj. in this example instead of the imperf. will be 
explained in another place [418, (a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing the 
exercises. 
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83, 84. 



[§ 18. UT. 



Vocabulary 13. 



To leave = go out of, ex-cedere, 

cess-, ahl. 
City, urbs, urbis,/. 
Town, oppidum '. 
First, primum. 
At first, prirao*. 
For the sake of, causA. 
For my sake, mek causd. 
Fear, timor, oris. 
Unwilling, invitus. 
Glad, joyful, Isetus. 



83 It remains, reliqnum est, restat. 
It follows ; the next thing is, sequitur * : 

or proximum est. 
It happens by chance, casu aeeidit. 
Hence it happens, ita fit : literally, thus 

it happens. 
How happens it f qui fit I 
Igf" * That ' after reliquum est, restat, 

and sequitur, is ut with subj. 
To desert, desCrere, seru-, sert-. 
To make this request of you, illud te 

rogare. 

i^Lat.) He did it unwitting ; glad ; joyful. 
{Eng.) He did it unwillingly ; gladly ; joyfully. 

JExercise 13. 

84 1. Eeligion warns (us) never to break our word. 2. The boy 
strives to learn nothing. 3. 1 first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your will for my sake. 4. The Consuls publish-a- 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city. 6. So great was 
the fear of all men, that *^^ no one left the city. 6. The Senate de- 
creed that the Consuls should hold a levy. 7. It remains that I 
should assist Balbus. 8. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
was all over with the army. 9. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 

10. There were some who assisted Balbus. 11. There were some 

who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. 12. It 
follows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 



Exercise 13 (continued). 

13. The next thing is, that I should show (docere), that the world 
is governed by the providence of the gods. 14. It happened by 
chance, that the Consul was holding a levy (of troops). 16. Hence 
it happens that nobody saw him. 16. How happens it, that nobody 
saw him leaving the city ? 17. How happens it that he is beloved 
by nobody ^^ ? 18. Hence it happens that what he did, he did un- 
willingly. 19. How happened it, that he left the city unwillingly ? 



* Absit ut, * be it far from me,' belongs to the later poets and Appuleius. 
Instead of it we should use velim hoc absit ; or quod procul absit, inserted paren- 
thetically. 

* ** Oppidum proprie infra urbem est ;'* but all cities and towns came to do 
(frequently) denominated oppida, except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Crombie.) 

* Prima is sometimes used for ' first ^ but myi primum for ^ at first,* C. 



§ 14. QTjnsr.] 86—89. 29 

§ 14. QuiN after verbs o/ doubting, &c. 

(a) When ' as not* with the i/nfinitive follows * «o' or * such* in a 85 

negative sentence, it is to be translated by ' quin ' with the sub- 

junctive. 

g^" The sentence before quin is always negative. (An interrogative sentence 
that expects the answer ' nOf* is in effect a negative sentence.) 

(&) * But* * hut that* or * ^Aa^,* after verbs of doubting, denying, 86 

&c. in negative sentences, is translated by quin, (See also rule 94, 

in next Lesson.) 

(c) In negative sentences the participial tuhglanti'oe governed by a preposition 87 
(especially after to hinder, rettrainy prevent, object, &c.) is often translated by 
quin with suhj, 

(a) Cleanthes negat ullum esse cibum tarn gravem, quin is die et 88 
nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes sags that no food is so heavy, 
as not to be digested in a day and a night. (Observe the 
repetition of the * is* here, which is not very common*.) 

(J) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli, It 
cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful to deceive than 
to he deceived. 

(<?) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratricidam compellaret, She never 
saw him without calling him fratricide. 
Vix inhiberi potuit, quin saxa jaceret, JSe could scarcely be 
prevented from throwing stones. 

Vocabulary 14. [Of words, &c. followed by quin.'] 

To leave nothing undone to, &c., nihil 89 
prsetermittere quin. 

/ cannot but, facere non possum quin. 

To restrain, to keep back, retinere lafter 
negative words, and segre ' wUh diffi' 
oulty* vix * scarcely^ &c.). 
Not to be able to restrain, tenere or re- 
tinere non posse. 



Not to doubt, non dubitare (quin). 
There is no doubt, non est dubium 

(quin), it is net doubtful. 
Who dcmts ? quis dubitat (quin) ) 
It cannot be but that, fieri non potest 

quin. 
/ oanihot refrain from, temperare mihi 

non possum, quin. 
It cannot be denied, negari non potest 

(quin) 



To he ignorant, ignorare, v»th ace. and 
infin. ISS^ Quis ignorat, quin &c. 
occurs once in Cic. [^Flacc. 27, fi4], 
but the ace. and infin. is far more 
common. 



World, mundus, i. 
Design, consilium. 
Sometimes, interdum. 
Class, gSntis, gSnfiris (n.). 



* It shows that quin does not represent the nominative, but that the real 
nominative is understood. 



30 90—93. [§ 14. Qunr. 

Exercise 14. 

90 1. Wlio doubts that virtue and vice are contrary to each other ? 
2. It cannot he denied that it is disgraceful to lie. 3. Who doubts 
that the world was made by design ? 4. I don't doubt that both 
you and Balbus lifted up your hands. 5. He never sees CsDsar 
without crying out that it is all over with the army. 6. I left no- 
thing undone to finish the business. 7. I cannot hut help Balbus. 

8. It cannot be denied that Caius has had a prosperous voyage. 

9. I cannot refrain from leaving the city. 10. No one is so good 
as not sometimes to sin. 11. There were some who left the city. 

12. I am not ignorant, that Caius has lost the opportunity. 

13. Who is ignorant, that there are three classes of Greeks? 

14. The Germans were with difficulty restrained from hurling 
° their darts against our ° men. 



91 Non possiimus, quin alii a nobis dissentiant, recusare, We can" 
not object to others dissenting ^rt^m us. 
Minimum abfuit (impers,) Octavianus quin periret, Octavianus 
was very near perishing. {Or, But a little more, and Octa- 
vianus would have perished,) 

Vocabulary 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin continued.) 



92 Not to object, non recusare b. 

To he very near; to he within a very 
little, minimum abesse; to be wed 
impersonalli/. 



Not to be far from, baud multum abesse, 
or baud procui abesse : imperaoncUly. 

What reason is thers why — not? quid 
causiB est, quin— t 



To kiU, interf Ycere, io ; fSc-, feet-. 
To maJce, facere, io ; fee-, fact-. 
Of iron, iron-hearted, ferreus. 
Children, Vib^r\,pl, 
To love, amare. 



A letter, literse, pi. 

Truly t vere. 

The sold, animus, i. 

The mind, mens, mentis <^. 

Immortal, immort&iis. 



Exercise 15. 



98 1. He W2i!a within a little of being killed. 2. It cannot be denied 
that it is disgraceful to break one's word. 8. It cannot be denied 
that duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. 4. I am toithin 

b From re and causa. It may also be followed by guomtnus ur ne, 
c Anima, the breath of life, the vital principle (common to all living things). 
Animus, * the soul,' the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, &c. * the 
heart.' Mens, the intellectual faculty ; the rational faculty. Hence animus should 
be used fur mind, when it means disposUion, spirit, &c. 



§ 16. QiroMnrxJs.] 94—99. 81 

a very little of hein^ most miserable. 5. No one is so iron-bearted 
as not to love his own children. 6. 1 cannot hut^* send you a letter 
daily. 7. That you may be able to learn much, do not leatn many 
things. 8. The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. 9. I will not object to your hanishing me. 10. I will 
not object to your all leaving the city. 11. It cannot be denied 
tTutt the rational-faculty should (deheo) command the heart. 
12. It cannot be that^the mind is not immortal ^. 



§ 15. QUOMINUS. 

Verbs of hindering are often followed by quoniinus, 94 

This quo minut (by which the less) zz ut eo minus {that the lest by U), 

(a) They are, however, also followed by ne (which denotes more 
strongly the intention of the agent to prevent the action) ; 
and, when the verb of hindering has a negative with it, by 
quin. (See 92.) 

(b) Non recuso * may be followed by either quin or quominus. 

(See 92.) 

With verbs of fearing, * that ' must be translated by * ne ;' * that 95 

not* by ^ ut* 

(a) * That not* may also be translated hy 'ne non,* which is stronger than ' ut,* 
S^T After verbs of fearing, the Eng, future and the participial subttantite are 96 
translated by the present or imperfect subjunctive, with tU or nh 

(a) Quid obstat, quominus Caius sit beatusP What prevents 07 

Gaius from being happy ? 

(Or, quid obstat Caio^ quominus sit beatus ?) 

I Vereor ne veniat, I fear that he will come, 

Vereor ut veniat, I fear that he will not come. 

(Eng.) What prevents Caius ^rom being happy ! 98 

(Lat.) What prevents, by v^ich Caius should be the less happy t 

Vocabulary 16. 
(Verbs that may be followed by quominus.) 



©1 



To prevent^ obstare, obstU-, da^. 
To deter, deterrere. 



To hinder, prevent, impgdire. 99 

{So officere, obsistere ; recusare, re- 
pugnare, intercedere, &c.) 



* Impedio, prohibeo, intercedo, interdico, even when accompanied with a nega- 
tion, scarcely ever have quin, but quominus, (M.) — Cic. has, however, nuU& re 
impediri, quin — . 

d With quid obstat (especially when tA« person is represented by a pron, of the 
firai or second person) the dat. is generally omitted. Unless it be a pron., it will 
then stand as nom. to the next verb. 

After 'deter,* &c. the ace, should be expressed, unless it be a pronoun of the 
first or second person. 



82 100 — 102. [§ 16. nrrEBEOGATiTB sektenoes. 



It is owing to Caiua that — n(^, per 

Caium stat quominus &c. 
To endure, sustYnSre, sustent-. 
To fear, vCreri, vSritus ; timere ; mc- 

tuere, metui ^. 



Nothing, nihil, inded. 

To obey, parere, dot. 

To increase, augere, anx-, atict-, trang,; 

crescere, crev-, intrans. 
By sea and land, terr4 manque. 



JSJaercise 16. 
[/« quotidie or indies used of daily increase or decrease ?] 
100 1. "WTiat prevents us from doing this ? 2. Nothing prevents 
joufrom doing this. 3. Nothing deters a wise man from oheying 
the laws of virtue'. 4. Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. 6. I fear that I shall not endure such ^"^ labours. 6. I fear 
that he will not be able to endure such labours. 7. I fear that 
I shall increase your labours. 8. "What prevents us from waging 
war by sea and land ? 9. What prevents you from carrying all 
your property with you? 10. Do not pretend to be mad'. 11. 
It cannot be denied tliat vice increases daily. 12. It was ounng 
to Caitus that we did not wage war by sea and land. 13. Do not 
obey (your) temper'. 



§ 16. Interrogative Sentences. 

101 Questions (when interrogative pronouns or adcerbs are not used) are generally 
asked in Latin by interrogative particles. 

(a) i\7e is used in questions that ask simply for information *. 

(5) Num expects the answer * wo :* (c) nonne, the answer * yes,^ 

fg^ Ne is enditie: that is^ it is always appended to a word, and written as 
its last syllable. 

102 (a) Scribitne Caius ? Is Caius writing ? 

(5) Num putas . . . ? Do you think? (= you don't think, do 

you?) 
(c) NonnS putas . . . ? Don't you think ? (= you do think, 

don't you P) 
Quid ? nonnS canis similis est lupo ? What ? is not a dog 

like a wolf? 



e Timere, metuere, vereri, are all used for fear; but 

(1) if a reverential or humble fear is to be expressed, vereor should be used. 

(2) if an anxious fear of a threatening evil, metuere. Metus is the fear of the 
mind arising from a consideration of circumstances and appearances : timor, the 
fear that arises from the body; from timidity. (See D. vereri.) 

Vereor, which expresses the least degree of actual fear, should be used to 
express douJbt ot fear about the happening of such an event, or the truth of such 
an opinion. 

Formidare, * to dread,* of great and lasting fear. 

* Ne is, however, sometimes used in the sense of nonne. See Part ii. 455. 



§ 17. UTTEBEOeiLTIVB WORDS.] 103—105. 88 

Voedbulary 16 *. 



UiMEvpMtMl, insperatns. 
MarcUs, mores, (Gen. -um) m. 
To ckange, intrans. ; to be changed, 
mutari. 



For t^ ioone, in pejus : aee. neut, 108 

Sweet, dulcis. 

Song, cantus. CfwhcU ded.l vohyl 
Invent, inTenire, ven-, vent-. 

Any body or any one after nwn is quia : any thing is quid : any (in agree- 
ment with a substantive)^ qtti, quae f, quod. 

Ikercise 17. 

[Not contained in the earlier editions.] 

1. Dare you deny it ? [No.] 2. Will a wise man be deterred from 104i 
obeying the laws of virtue ? [No.] 3. Dare you deny that tbe 
morals of men are changing for the worse ? 4. Will he be able to 
endure such "^ labours ? 5. Is it not more disgraceful to deceive 
than, to be deceived P 6. Is it more disgraceful to be deceived, 
than to deceive ? [No.] 7. Does it not follow, that virtue and vice 
are contrary to each other ? 8. Has not Csesar been warned' by you 
not to believe the Qauls ? 9. Will you not strive to conquer ? 10. Did 
he not die with the greatest resignation ? 11. Will you change the 
past ? [No.] 12. Will you lose so great, so unexpected an oppor- 
tunity? [No.] 13. Was any sweeter song invented by the Greeks? 
[No.] 14. Has any one dared to deny these things ? [No.] 



§ 17. Interrogative Words. 

Who ? (quis ?) What ? (quis, quid, Mohen used without a suhstan- 103 
tive ; qui, quae, quod, when used in agreement with one*. Quid 
fecit? what has he done? quod facinus commisitP what crime 
Jicta he* committed? , Sow? (qui, abl.) Sow does it happen that? 
(qui fit ut . . ? with subj,) How many ? (quot ? indecl.) Sow 
great ? (quantus ?) Sow much ? (quantum P neut. ad^\) 

Why? fcur(=cuirei). 

^ ( quare ' (= qua re). 
When ? (quando ?) — {Quum is never interrogative.) 

Where, 

Whence, 



Whither, 



ubi, "I r ibi, 

unde, ? relatives to < inde, hinc, 
quo, J L eo (hue, illuc). 



*f* Or qua. See Zumpt, 136, note. 

* This distinction is not invariably observed with respect to quis and qui. See 
Zumpt, 134, note. 

f Quare {wherefore) is only used when the cause is decidedly asked : when, 
that is, an answer is required. Our is used whether an answer is required or 
not : hence it is the proper word in expostulatory and objurgatory sentences. 

PART I. B 



34 106—115. [§ 18. DEPBia>sirE qitxbtioss. 

Mpercise 17 (Ins). 
106 1. Have not the good and wise been banished? 2. Are not; 
virtue and vice contrary to each other ? 3. Do men govern the 
winds and seasons P [No.] 4. Shall we not all die P 5. Was not 
the world made by design ? 6. Do we not owe very much to our 
parents P 7. Was it not otoing to you ** that we did not leave the 
city ? 8. Was not Caius within a very little of being killed ** ? 
9. Were not the waves such "^ as you had never seen before ? 10. 
Whence do you comeP (or, where do you aome from?) 11. Did all 
promise to help' you? [No.] 12. Did he not promise unwillingly 
to finish the business P 13. Do we not all hope to live ' a long 
while ? 14. Has he not finished the business satisfactorily*? 15. 
There are some who *^ deny, that Caius has finished the businesa. 
16. There were some who reviled me. 17. What sweeter song was 
invented by the Greeks ? 18. He was with difficulty restrained 
from assisting me. 



§ 18. Dependent (oe Indi&ect) Questions. 

107 A dependent (or indirect) qaestion is one that is oonneoted with- a preceding 
word or sentence. 

108 Dependent questions /a2^to and depend on such words as to cuk, doubt, hhow^ or 
not know, examine^ try, enquire, &o. 

109 (a) (b) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be in the 
subjunctive mood. 

110 In English, dependent questions are asked hy' whether;^ or by interroff€Uit$ 
pronouns and adverbs. 

111 Since ^what* and *tcAo' are also relativeSfhut in Latin the interrogative pronoun 
has the forms quis and quid, which do not belong to the relative, care most be 
taken to use quis, quid (not qui, quod) in dependent questions, unless the *iHkat' 
has a substantive with it. (See 106.) 

112 IBS' Who, what, which, are often dependent mterroyatives, espe- 
cially after verbs of ashing, knowing, doubting, Ac. 

113 After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the accusative (or 
object) to the transitive verb. Such a sentence may be called an accusative sen^ 
tence, or an objective sentence. 

114, The verb in an accttsative (or objective) sentence must be in the 

subjunctive mood. 
115 {a) Dubito, ntim ^ id tibi suadere debeam, I doubt, whether I ought 
to give you that advice. 

s Obs. In a dependent sentence, num is * t^iether,* and does not necessarily 
imply that the answer ' no' is expected. 

If, however, the answer 'no' is expected, num should be.used, not nX, 



§ 19. DOUBLB QITESTIOKS.] 116 — 118. 85 

(h) QuBBsieras ex me, nonne putarem, &c., Ton had enquired of 

me, whether I did not think, &c. 
(e) Quid est ? — ^Nescio, qmd ni. 

Vocabulary 17. 



To he better, i. e. a thing to be preferred^ H^ 
satios esse. 

Dishonorably, turpiter. 

/ don*t know vhoher . . ,not;. I almott 
think; I am not sure that . . . natf 
haud scio an or nescio an loitA ndy. 



To enquire, qnserSre, qnseslv-, qusesit-. 

Cf, ait^T enquire, ex with aU, 

To say, dicere, dix-, diet-. 

Well = rightly, recte. 

ZW, canis, is. 

Zivce^ similis, dot. 

Wolf, liipufl, i. 

(1) Haud seio, an ita sit, / donH know whether (or that) U it not so [= I am 
inclined to think it if so]. 

(2) Haud scio, an nvUa beatior sit vita, / donH know whether (or that) there ii 
any happier Zi^ [= I am inclined to think there it no happier life]. 

iggr In translating*'/ donH know whether (or that),* *I am not sure that/ by haud 
scio (or nescio) an, if there is a ' not* omit it in the Latin: if there is no * not,' put 
in * non,' Also translate 'any body' by nemo (no body) : and so 'any* by nidlus 
(no, none) ; 'any thing* by nihil {nothing), 

JSaercise 18. 

1. Where do you come from ? 2. 1 will ask him, where he comes 117 
from. 3. Ought 1 to do this P 4. I douht, whether I ought to do 
this. 5. He asked, whether a dog was not very like a wolf. 6. I 
don't know, whether he has not said well. 7. He said, that he did 
not^ know ^K 8. Balbus is not come, as far as I know **. 9. Is it 
not better to die, than to live dishonorably? 10. I will leave 
nothing undone to finish '* the business to your satisfaction '• 11. 
I will ask (him), how great the waves were. 12. Who does not 
know how delightfiil it is to be praised by the good P 13. I will 
enquire of Balbus, how many there were. 14i. There are some, 

who *•• have enquired of Balbus. 15. I don't know, that he is 

surpassed by any body "\- 16. I don't know, that any body has 
dared to deny this. 17. I don't know, whether it is not better to be 
deceived. 18. Ought I to be asked to do this ? [No.] 



§ 19. Double Questions. Use op *An' in single 

questions. 

(a) (b) In double questions ' whether^ is to be translated by uirum, 118 
num, or the appended *we*/' 'or* hj an. 

Num in direct questions is only to be used when the answer 'fio' is e^qpeeted. 



* iV^ . . . . niJ is rare, and rather belongs to poetry than to prose. Utnm 

.... n^ is very rare. 

D 2 



36- 119—122. [§ 19. D017BLX qusstioitcu 

119 (e) (d) (e) But in dependent questions * whether ' is often untrans- 
lated, and *(w' translated by an, anne, or the appended ne. 

120 (/) An is often found before single questionB, but this was at least not a com- 
mon practice with Cicero, &c. When an is so used, there is always an ellipse 
of the other question, which may generally be supplied without difficulty. 

(a) The omitted question is very often some such general notion as : i* «< ndL 
sol is not this true 7 don't you agree tnth me ? don*t you think so? or the like. 

(/3) The supposition involved in the question is often obviously absurd; so 
that assent is really demanded to the preceding statement. It often involves 
something of irony. The force of such a question may often be given in English 
by * then :* and often by * or^^ ' or perchance,* Thus : Cur misereare, potius quam 
feras opem, si id facere possis? an sine misericordid liberales esse non possumus? 
Why should you pity, rather than assist them, if you can 1 Or, is it impossible for 
us to be liberal tovthout pitying 7 or,* is it then impossiUcy &c,* 

fgSg* * Or* in questions is to be translated by an or nH ; never by out in a 
proper double question; when, that is, one question is to.be answered in the 
affirmative, the other in the negative. 

121 («) TTtrum ea vestra cm nostra culpa est ? Is that your fault or 

oti^s? 
(5) Permultum interest, t^^rt*7;» perturbatione aliquA animi an con- 

sulto et cogitato fiat injuria. It makes a very great difference^ 

whether an injury is done from some perturhation of mind, or 

deliberately and purposely. 
(<?) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum, Whether the 

number of the stars is even or odd, is uncertain, 

(d) QusBritur, unusn^ sit mundus an plures, It is a question, whe- 
ther there is one world or more, 

(e) Servi liberine sint, quid refert ? What does it signify, whether 

they are slaves or free? 

(f) An * turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) P Is (passionateness) 
useful even then ? [Is it not then prejudicial P] 

The forms for double questions are ; — 

1) num an, 

2) uirum * an. 

3) iM an, 

4) an, rThe line means that the first particle is 

5) n^.< omitted. The form 6, is almost con- 

L fined to dependent questions. 

Vocabulary 18. 

122 It makes a very great difference^ per- What difference is there 7 vhat difference 

multum interest. does it make 7 quid interest ! 

» There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in haud sdo, or 
nescio an (see 116) ; dubito an ; incertum est an ; qucero an ; consulo an ; forsiian 
(fors sit an), &o. {Hartung, Partikellehre, il 190.) 

* Sometimes utrumn8. 



§ 20. KAY, UISHT ; OiX, OOVLD, &c.] 128, 124. 



97 



Another = a seoond, one more, alter, 
altera, alteram, O. alterYus. 

Or ncif often without a verb, as the 
second member of a double question, 
an non or annon, umally in direct, 
necne ^, in indirect, i. e. dependent, 
questions. 



Jlkere is no d^erenoe, nihil interest. 
JBeagtt in their wild state, fSrse. 
To drink, bibere, bib-, bibit-. 
Wine, vinum. 
WcOer, aqua. 
Death, mors, mortis. 
Sleep, somnus. 
Seginning, initium. 

Exercise 19. 

1. What difference does is make, whether you drink wine or 128 
water ? 2. Whether the Bomans have conquered or are conquered, 
is uncertain. 3. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
beasts ? 4. Is death an eternal ^ sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? 5. It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. 6. Whether the Bomans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 7. Whether the Gauls have 
crossed or not, I see that no body doubts but ^'^ you. 8. Has he 
dared to deny this, or not ? 9. Is it then a question, whether these 
things are useful, or not ? 



§ 20. How TO TRANSLATE MaY, MiGHT ; CaN, CoULD, &C. 
WHEN THEY ARE PRINCIPAL VERBS. 

May; perf. Might, (jpermission.) JAcet^ it is permitted, 
Fres. (miht) ire licet, I may go. 

(tlhi) ire licet, thou mayeat go. 
<&c. 
Pebf. (mihi) ire licuit, I might ha/oe gone, 

{till) ire licuit, thou mightest have gone 
<&c. 



124 



^ By necne the questions are joined copuUxtivdy, by an non advenatvcdy. In 
necne therefore the question is made, as it were, one ; and no opinion of the 
speaker's is implied, as to the things being so or not In an non the notions 
are opposed to each other, either simply, or so that it is implied that the one is 
rtore probable than the other {Hand). — The verb is more frequently repeated 
with necne than with annon : the only instance of necne in a direct question is 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 18. Sunt hose tua verba, necnel (K.) 

c JStemus, without beginning or end, * eternal.* Sempitemus is * eeerlcuting* 
* perpetual ;' ^eternal * in a looser sense, without reference to an eternity without 
either beginning or end. Sempiternus is therefore the right word here. 

d Licet, it is permitted, or lawful, by human law (positive, customary, or tradi- 
tional) : fas est, it is permitted, by dvpine law (including the law of conscience) : 
concessum est, ii is permitted, comprehends both as a general expression. 



88 125-- 128. [§ 20. hay, might; oait, could, &c 

125 Cajs[; perf. Cofld. {power y posnbility). Possum®, can, am cible. 

Fees, {ego) facere possum, I can do it. 

(tu) facere potes, thou canst do it. 
<&c. 
Feb?, (ego) facere potui, I could have done it, 

(tu) facere potuisti, thou couldst have done it, 
<&c. 

126 OuaHT ; SHOULD, {duty, propriety.) I ^^^^ ^^ *f^^^- 

l debeo, I ought. 

Fbes. {me) facere oportet'< y^ > {ego) facere debeo. 

{te) facere oportet < /^ > {tu) facere debes. 

I to do {it) J 

127 PEBr. {me) facere oportuit < ^ /- \ \ ^^9^^ facere debui. 

{te) facere oportuit s . , , , . n ? (^w) fecere debuisti. 

(a) Or, with the subjunctive governed by * t*^' omitted ; 
{ego) faciam oportet *», I ought to do (it). 
(tu) facias oportet. Thou oughteat to do (it). 

128 MT Jfoy, might; can, could ; »hould, <&c., when thej stand in 
principal clauses, are not auxiliary , but principal verbs ; and must 



® Or, queo ; oannotf nequeo (Inf. ipiire, nequire, like eo). Possum relates to 
the abUUy of the doer ; queo to the feasibility (to Aim) of the thin^ to he done. 
Possum, I can do it, if no external hindrances occui* ; queo, I can do it, because 
there are no external hindrances, sufficient to prevent me ; I am in a condition 
to do it. 

This is expressed by saying that|9GWtfm denotes suljectite, queo objective possi- 
bility : or (in Doderlein^s words) possum quantitative^ queo qualitative possibility. 

D5derlein observes : ** The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sallust, and even 
Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo, but (like quisquam and ullus) 
only in negative propositions : that is, only in such as actually contain a negation, 
or at least are of a negative character." 

' Neoesse est, expresses necessity ; oportet, duty or propriety ; opus est, advise- 
ableness. 

Debeo is the corresponding personal form to opi/rtet, as indigeo to opus est. 
Oportet expresses the moral daim ; debeo, the moral dligation of a partieuktr 
person to satisfy that claim. Debire is generally supposed to be de-habere, * to 
have/nwn' a person, and therefore to owe it to him. Doderlein is inclined to 
refer it, with debilis, to diio, dtvto, to icant. 

e Or, / should do (it). \ . 
Thou shouldst do (it), j ^' 

^ Legem brevem esse oportet, A law ought to be short. 

Me ipsum amei oportet, uon mea, You ought to love me, not merely thin^ beUmg^ 
ingtome. 



§ 20. MAT, MI0HT ; CAK, COULD, &C.J 129—138* 39 

be translated hj the proper tenses of licet, possum, cportet, or 
debeo, &o. 

* May, mighty are often used of eyents, ^^^ possihiUty of whicli is 129 
granted hy the speaker, * May ' or * might ' is then equivalent to may 
(or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know, 

{m^xy happen, ^ it is to be \x9S[\a- 

may possibly, \ lated hy fieri 

may for any thing I know, J potest ut . , . 

(Fieri potest, ut fallar, J may he deceived,) 

The peff, infin, after a past tense of a verb expressing duty, possi' 130 

hility, permission, &c., is generally to be translated by the present 

infinitive. 

That is, the time is marked hy the tense of the verh expressing dixty, &c, and 
the present infin, marks the time rdatvody to that verb. If it is meant, that the 
action should have been completed before the time spoken of, the perf, infin, must 
be used. 

fl^ ' May,^ * might* sometimes mean * can,* * could* and must 181 
be translated by possum, 

rar The perf, infin, must be translated by the present infin, after 
might, could, ought, unless the action is to be represented as over 
before the time to which might, could, &c,, refer. 

"When the infin. perfect follows * ought,* ' ought * is the perfect. 

Vocabulary 19. 



To be the dace of servire, dot. 

To spend, or lead a life, ftgere, eg-, act-. 

Virtuous, honorable, honestus. 

Chaste, castus. 

Moral, sanctus. 

To shed one's blood, profundere, fud-, 

fus-, 
For = in behalf of, pro, aU, 



Country = the country of one's birth 132 
or citizenship, patria. 

To match away; take away, erYpere, 
eripu-, crept-. 

To take away a man*s life, vitam alicui^ 
eripere. 

To take away my life, vitam mihi eri- 
pere. 

Exercise 20. 

[N.B. A parenthetical ' then * in an interrogative sentence is used to indicate 
that a» is to be used. Cf. 120.] 

1. May a man be-the-slave-of glory P [No.] 2. Ought we not to 133 
have obeyed the laws of our country ? 3. "What ought I to have 
done ? 4. I asked, what I ought "^ to have done. 5. No man may 
take away another's life. 6. It cannot be denied, that he has led a 
very moral' life. 7. Ought he not to have shed his blood for his 
country ? 8. There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgraceful' 

i Obs. The person from whom is put in the dat. This dot, may be explained 
thus : it is the person towards or against whom the action of snatching away life 
is directed. 

^ The pluperf, must here be used, for the impetfect would fix the duty to the 
time of asking. 



40 



134—142. 



[§ 21. APFOSinoir. 



life. 9. Oughf we (then) to be the slaves of glory ? 10. Oughf 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? 11. It was owing to you, 
that '' my life was not taken away by Caius. 12. I don't know, 
that '* any body has led a more disgraceful life. 



§ 21. Apposition. 

134 When to a Bubstantiye or personul pronoun there is added a substantive 
(without a prepotition) explaining or describing it, the hitter is said to be placed 
in appotUion to the former. ' Alexander the oonqaeror of Persia.' 

135 ^ noun in apposition may be turned into the predicate (nom. after the verb) 
of a relative sentence. 

136 (^) A substantive in apposition must agree in case with the sub- 
stantive of which it is spoken. 

137 (6) If the substantive of which it is spoken be fefninineyihe fern, form should be 
chosen for the substantive in appotvtion^ whenever there is one. 

138 ip) I^ ^^® principal word be the name of a totvn \ with urhs or 
oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle generally agees 

with the apposition instead of the principal noun. 

.(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is the rule, though a 
rule that is not altoays observed.) 

139 W "^^^ English * cUt* ' when,* 'for,* standing with a noun, are often omitted, 
and the Latin substantive placed in apposition, 

140 (^"^0 T^® ^^^y 9f Rome. The island of Cyprus. 
(Lot.) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141 («) Alexander, victor tot regum atque populorum, Alexander the 

conqueror of so many kings and nations, 

{Usus, magister egregius, Experience an admirable teacher, 
Philosophia, magistra morum, Fhilosophy the teacher of 
morals, 
(o) Volsinii, oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, totvm concrema- 
tum est fulmine, Volsinii, the most wealthy town of the 2\tS' 
cans, was entirely destroyed (T)umt^ by lightning, 
(d) -^dem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedicavit, He 
dedicated as dictator the temple of Salus, which he had vowed 
when consul. 

Vocabulary 20. 



142 ^0 ^^9 cftpere, io ; cep-, capt-. 
King, rex, regis. 
Philosophy, philosophia. 
Inventor, inventor ; inventrix, icis. 



Teacher, mSgister, tri ; magistra. 
Manners, morals, character, mores, 

um, m. 
Discipline, disciplina. 



^ The name of a people often stands with the substantive civitas, in apposition 
to it in the singular ; ' Carmonenses, 'qucB est longe firmissima totius provincise 
civitas.* Cees. B. C. ii. 19. 



§ 22. KomKATTne aptbb txrb.J 143—147. 41 



FrngcdUy, frugalitas, atis. 
Parent, gSnitor ; genitrix, icis. 
Athent, Athense, amm. 
Branch of learning^ doctrina. 
Mciker, causer, effector ; effectrix, 
Icis. 

Wisdom, sapientU. 

Hixppy, beatus. 



An old man^ aSnex^ G* senis ; Q, pi. 

senum. 
To with, desire, to he vnUing, velle, volu-; 

no sup. 
To blot out ; efface, destroy utterly, 

delere, delev-, delet*. 
Treaty, foedus, eris, n. 
To renew, renovare. 



Exercise 21. 
1. Api5l8B, a town of the Latins {Latini), was taken by king Tar- 1^ 
quinius. 2. Philosophy was the inventor' of laws, the teacher' of 
morals and discipline. 3. Frugality is the parent^ of virtues. 4. 
It cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 5. 
Caius used to call™ Athens the inventor ° of all brauches-of-leaming. 
6. It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the maker of a 
happy life. 7. I do not desire the same things as an old man, that 
I desired when a boy (p. 7. 15, h), 8. I have left nothing undone 
to finish ^' the business to your satisfaction. 9. It was owing to 
you**, that the city of Eome was not destroyed by fire. 10. The 
treaty between the cities of Bome and Lavinium® has been renewed. 
11. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities of Bome 
and Lavinium ? 12. Ought not the treaty between the cities of 

Bome and Lavinium to have been renewed ? 13. 1 am not sure'*, 

that experience is not the best master. 



§ 22. Nominative after the Verb. — Attraction op 

THE Predicate. 

(a) (1) When an adjective, participle, or substantive is the predi- 144 
cate of esse (or any of the verbs in 1, 4), and is spoken of the 
subject (or nam. case) of the verb on which esse depends, that parti- 
ciple or adj. will stand in the nominative case. (2) But if the esse 
depends on an infinitive having its subject in the accusative, the jpr^- 
dicate will be in the accusative. 

(b) After a verb of wishing, desiring, and the likeP, the accusative 145 
of the pronoun is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it 
means the same person as the nom. of the principal verb. 

(h) ij^the ace. is omitted before the irifin,, the noun or participle 1^^ 
with the infinitive is attracted into the nom. case. 

(c) After verbs of declaring, thinking, and the like % the accusative 147 
under the same circumstances, is ^oTTZ^/^'m^^, but very seldom, omitted. 

m gggr * Would* or 'used to * may be considered as signs of the Imperfect. 
(Dicebat, would say ; used to say.) 

n Plural. <* Inter Romam Laviniumque urbes. 

P Studii et desiderii. *l Sentiendi et dedarandl 



42 148 — 450. [§ 22. koiukatiyb aiitbb ysbb. 

I 

148 («)'Wlien the ace. pronoun m omitted before the infin. after a yerb 
of declaring, &c. the adjective or participle is generally attracted 
into the nominative ; but sometimes not, especially when it is the 
participle of thefut, in rtts, esse being omitted. 

149 (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, lam accustomed to he {I can he) 

at leisure. [^But : Dicit se non posse esse otiosum,'] 

(J) Vult ( " ^"^ r^"^' XHewishee to be thefirH. 
^ ^ ]^ esse jprwwcp*, J "^ 

W Ait / *^ ^'^ l>«^«^t^»», 1 jg:e says that he is ready. 
^' \&&i&Q* faratus^^ i 

Facturos" pollicentur, They promise to do it. 

Vocabulary 21. (Of Apposition-Verbs'^. Cf. 1, 4.) 

150 To beoome,to be made, fiSri, fact*. 
To turn out, e-vadere, e-vas-. 
To be named = appointed, ndminari. 
To be elected or diosen, e-ligi, e-lect-. 
To be made, of an appointment to an 

office, creari. 
To be bomt nasci, nat-. 
To be considered or held, haberi, habit-. 
To teem, appear ^ vlderi, vlsus^. 
To be rendered, reddi, reddit-. 
An orator, orator, dris. 
A. pott, poeta, m. 



To be wont or cicetutomed, solere, aofftus 

sum. 
To desire, ciipere, -io, cupiv-, cnpft^. 
To have rather, malle, mala-, no tup. 
Rich, dives, divYtis. 

Tobegin, ccBpisse ; inctpere,cep-,cept-*. 
Troubl^me, molestus, ttith dat 
To cease; leave off, desYnere, desii^ 

desitum. 
Timid, timidus. 

To ^go on ; continue, pergere, perrexL 
By accident, casu. 



' Cicero is fond of inserting se after velle. 

> Tn Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after fateri, dioere, opinciri, 
and similar verbs. (Ochsner.) 

t Bentley says : ' ait esse paratum ' ** ne Latinum quidem est ; " which, how« 
ever, Kriiger thinks is too much to say. 

u But the participle of thefut, act. standing (with the omission of ^ik) for the 
fut, infin. is sometimes attracted, especially in poetry. ' Visura et quamvis nun- 
quam speraret Ulixen,' Propert. ii. T, 46. * Ventura({ue rauco | Ore minatur 
hiems/ Stat. Theb. i. 347. So with other predicates. * Retulit Ajax | Em$ 
Jovis pronepos,* ' Acceptmn refero versibus, esse nooens, ' SensU medios delcgfh 
sus in hostes,' &c. (K.) 

▼ By apposUion'Verbs are meant the verbs that make no complete predicate ; 
bat require a noun after them, which is rather in apposition to the suhfeet {the 
nom. to verb) than governed by the verb. Cf. 1, (4). 

^ To appear must be translated by videri, when it means to seem ; by appardre 
when it means to come into sight ; to be seen ; to be evident. 

* Coepi has only the tenses derived from the per/. Coeptus est is used for its 
perf. before pass, infinitives. So desitus est (ceased), though more rarely. Zumpt» 
When he adds that the perf,, pluper/,, and fut. perf. have respectively the mean- 
ings of the pres., imperf, and simple future, I believe him to be mistaken ; for: (1) 
In many passages coepi has certainly the meaning of the perf. (2) In many 
more, I think in all, the Latin idiom requires one of the perfect, where we should 
use one of the imperfect tenses. 

Coepi is regularly joined only with the infin. ; inoipio with (infin. or) a noun (as its 
subject or object) : and coepi dwells more on the action begun ; incept gives more 
prominence to the beginning that is made, and is altogether more emphatic. (D.) 



§ 23. DATrviB ArrsB sssb.] 151 — 153. #3 

Exercise 22. 

1. I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. 2. I begin to be 15] 
troublesome to you. 3. Cease to be timid. 4. There is no doubt, 
that the boj will tarn out an orator. 5. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. 6. It cannot be denied, that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. 7. No one is born rich. 8. No one be- 
comes good by accident'. 9. Numa Pompilius was made king. 10. 
It was owing to you that'^ I was not made king. 11. He promises 
to perform' the business (omit esse). 12. No one can be happy 
without virtue. 13. There is no doubt, that no man can be happy 
without virtue. 14. I had rather be a good man, than seem (one). 
15. Many persons cannot turn out orators. 16. A poet is bom, not 

made. 17. Was the world made by accident, or by design ? 18. 

Has any philosopher dared to deny, that the world was made by 
design ? [No.] 19. He says, that nobody becomes good by accident. 



§ 23. Datitb after the infinitive Esse. 

(a. h, c) When esse, Sec,, would properly have a pronoun in the 162 
ace, as its subject, and this ace. pronotm denotes the same person 
a.a the object (in the dative) of licet (licebat, <&c.), the ace, pronmtn 
is usually omitted, the noun after esse either remaining in the accus. 
or being (more commonly) attracted into the dative y. 

Thus when (for instance) the full construction would be ' Iwet mihi | me esie 
lugli^ntem ',' the ace. me is usually omitted, and we find either ' licet mihi etse 
negligenti ;' or, (far less commonly) * licet mihi esse negligentem.' If the dot. 
pron. is omitted, the attraction seldom takes place in prose, the usual form being 
' licet esse negligentem : ' but, ' licet esse beatis.* Hor, 

(({) After coi^ingit, expedit, vacat,prodest, &c., this attraction of the noun after 
esse into the dative, belongs principally to poets and later writers. 

(a) Mihi negligenti esse non licet % I mag not be negligent. 153 

(h) Medics esse non licet. We mag not be neutral, 

(c) Civi Bomcmo licet esse Oaditanum (Cic). 
Annus, quo , , . ei consulem fieri liceret (Cses.). 

(d) Expedit bonas esse vobis, It is expedient for you to be good 
women. 



y The gen. and ablat. are never attracted in this way. We may not say : 
* Interest dceronvs esse eloquentis ;' * damnor a nolente esse bono.* (K.) 

« Thisfi:dl construction is found in Plautus, * non mihi licere meam rem me solum, 
ut volo, loqui 1 * Gas. 1. 1. — ^*Non licet me isto tanto bono uti' occurs Cic.Verr.6,59. 

a * Per quam non licet esse negligentem ' (sc. mihi). CatulL 
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Vocabulary 22. 

154 (Verbs in the third person governing the dat,y and often used with an infini- 
tive clause as their subject,) 
It %8 permitted, licet. 
/ have leiiure^ vacat mihi ; but dot, of 
pron. generally omitted when the 
person is known. . 



It i» given, datur, datum est. 

It 19 expedient, expedit. 

It is profitable, prodest, profait, &c. 

It is injurious, hurtful, n5cet. 



Negligent, negligens. I Luxurious^ luxuriosus. 

Neutral^ me(£u8. | Free^ liber, libera, liberum 

Exercise 23. 

155 1. Let us be permitted^ to be miserable. 2. Let us be permitted 
to be neutral. 3. There is no doubt, that no man may be neutral. 
4. It is injurious to be negligent. 5. There is no doubt, that it is 
expedient for all to be good. 6. Many persons doubt what is 
expedient for them. 7. It is not given to all to be wise. 8. It is 
expedient for no man to be luxurious. 9. I have no leisure to be 
luxurious. 10. It cannot be denied, that few have leisure to be 
luxurious. 11. There is no doubt, that it is profitable to all to 
spend a virtuous' life. 12. There is no doubt, that a wise man 
would rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. 13. There is no 
doubt, that no one becomes good by chance. 14. Had you rather 
be rich or be-in-good-health ? 15. I asked him, whether he had 
rather be-in-good-health or be wise. 16. You ought not to have 

Jetf» "* neutral. 17. I don't know, that" any philosopher has 

denied this. 18. Why may not these be free ? 

§ 24. The Genitive. 

156 (a) The Bomans often used a dependent genitive'^ where we use 
prepositions ; in, for , with, &c. 

157 Almost every substantive that depends so closely on another as to form al- 
most one notion with it, may in Latin be expressed by the geniivve, no matter 
what preposition we should use in English. 

]^53 The genitive is joined attributively to its substantive ; and as no two languages 
exactly agree, it often happens that what one language expresses by an adjective 
another for want of an adjective would express by the Genitive case. Hence — 

159 (6) Where iw use the ^enitiw or the preposition 'of* with a substantive, an 
adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160 (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agreeing with 
it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, with a genitive 
governed by it, 

b Let-it- be-permitted to us. 

c This is called the objective genitive. * The Genitive is subjective, when it de- 
notes that which does something, or to which something belongs : it is ol^ctive, 
when it denotes that which is the object of the feeling or action spoken of. The 
objective genitive usually follows the noun on which it depends.' Z. 
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(a) These adjectives are indefinite numerali and demonstrcUive pronouns. 
They are only used as quati-subttantices (goveming the gen.) in the nom. and 
aee. singular. 

(]3) The following are peculiar phrases : id temporis, at that time : id setatis^ 
of that age : quid setatis f ofvfhat age $ 

(a) Gratia heneficii ^, CHratitude for a kindness. Mulierum Sabi- 162 
ncn'um injarisB, The wrongs done to the Sabine women. 
JjactnafiUi, Chief for his son. Suarum rerum fiducia, Con- 
Jldence in his oton affairs. Fyrrhi regis bellum, The war 
with king Fyrrhus. 
(h) Ees alienw, The affairs of others (or, other people's affairs). 
Causa regia, The royal cause ; or, the king's cause. Timor 
extemus, Fear from without ; fear of foreign enemies. 
(<?) Quantum voluptatis, Sow much pleasure. Aliquid temporis, 
Some time. Nimium temporis, Too much time. Multum 
boni, Much good. Plus boni. More good. Quid novi ? 
(what of new ?^= ) What new thing ? what news ? 
(Obs. Boni, mali, novi, falsi, are used as substantives after these 
neuters.) 

Vocahularg 23. 

Affair, res, rei. 162 

DiffkuU, difficilis. 
Silver, argentum. 
Gold, aurum. 
, Nature, rerum natura. 
Of Abdera, Abderites®. 
Adoantage = profit, gain, emolumen- 

turn. 
To receive or gain advantage, emoln- 

mentum c&pere, io; cep-, capt-. 
Replies; says he, inquit; always foL- 

lowing a vsord or tvco of the reply. 
Compassion^ pUy, misericordia. 
Poor, pauper, iris. 



Gratitiide, gratia. 
Benefit ; favour, heneficium. 
Weight ; burden, onus, onSris, fi. 
Heavy, grSLvia, 
Light, iSvis. 

Flight ; escape from, fttga. 
Labour, Ubor. 
Memedy, remedium. 
Anger, ira. 

To overpower by a violent emotion, 
frangere, freg-, fract-; literally, to 
break. 
Care, cAra. 

Not-one*8-own ; of others; other people\ 
alienus. 

Whit, Too mv>oh. More, How much. Much, 

Quid. nimium. plus'. quantum. multum. 

Nothing, No time, 

nihil (inded. neuter suhtt.), nihil temporis. 

JSxercise 24. 

1. Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] 2. Is not 163 
death an escape from labours ? 8. There is no escape from death. 



c See note ^ in preceding page. 

e Names from one's native town end in Ensis ; Anus (from towns in a, ce) ; 
Inus with T (from towns in ia, ium)\ As, G. atis (from towns in um). 

From Qreek nouns the adjectives generally end in ius (often with some change 
of root); also in Ites, etes, totes ; and in cbus from a. Those from towns of 
Cheek origin, hut not in Greece, usually end in inus. (Z.) 

f Plus, pluris, only in the sing. Plor. plures, plura, G. plurium, &c. 
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4. Are there not many remedies against anger ? 5. Good men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. 6. The care oi 
other people's affairs is difficult. 7. We all lose too much time. 
8. Is there more silver or gold in nature ? 9. It was owing to you"j 
that I did not keep my promises. 10. We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things' courageously. 11. It cannot be 
denied, that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 12. 
Antisth^nes was asked, what advantage he had received from {ex) 
philosophy. 13. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, * To be able fi^,' says he, ' to converse mth 
myself 'V 14. How much time do we all lose ! 15. It cannot be 
denied, that we all lose much time. 16. There were some^^ who 
lost much time. 17. 1 doubt, whether'^ he has not lost much time. 



§ 25. The Gbnitive {continued). — Partitives. Genitivus 

QUALITATIS. 

164 A partitive adjective is one that expreases hcwm individuals considered as |xifti 
of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore, such as trAtoA, efoery^ each, both, tome, &c 
&c with ordinal numerals, eomparativee, and tuperlativee. 

165 (^) A. partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive \ 

166 '^^^ gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of the governed 
genitive, because that expresses the thing meant 

167 (^) ^u^ sometimes the genitive is the name of a eountry of which the person 
is one inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with man understood. 

168 ip) Also when a siiperlative, or solus, &c. governs a ffen., and is 
also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the partitive 
agrees in gender, not with the ffen., but with the other substantive. 

169 (fO -^ substantive having an adjective agreeing with it, and 
describing a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used attrU)utinely or predieatively ; as an adjective, that is, to the 
substantive, or after the verb to be.) 

If the description be merely numericcU, the genitive only can be used. 

170 (^) Opus est* {there is need) is followed by an ablative of what 
is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dative, 

9 Ut possim. 

^ Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning fromy out of, 
amongst, (e, inter, de,) instead of by the genitive. 

1 Opus est (it is a task or business). Grotefend, comparing the Greek ipyop 
lari Tivog, thinks that the ablative originally expressed the means by which the 
business is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various constmo- 
tions, come to have nearly the meaning of to 60 necessary or required: and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the ablatite 
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ij) After cpu9 at, an English pubetantire is oftea translated 1^ a patnve 171 
varticiple. 

(y) But the thing needed is often the nam, to the verb sum ; or 172 

the ace. before esse. 

jgSF In this constraction the verb turn will agree, of course, with its itom. In 
the former, it is always in the third penon sing.; opuM being its real nom, 

{Eng,) rl have need of food. 173 

{Last.) J (1) There is a business to me with food (a62. without prvj).). 
I (^\ /^^^ ^ ^ business to me. 
^ ^ ' XXhese things are a business to me. 
The tecond construction is preferred with neuter pronouns and adjectives. (Z.) 

How many are there of you ? = how many are you ! 174 

There are very many of you, = you are very many. 
Few of whom there are, = who are few. 

When *of' with a demonttrative or rdoHve pronoun follows a plural numeral 
or tuperlative, the numeral often expresses all who are meant by the pronoun: 
and then the pronoun and the numeral must be in the tame case in spite of 
* of K 

fgg' * Of you f ^of us,* are not to be translated after *how many/ or other 175 
numeraU, when the v^ole party are spoken of. 

When 'of ut, 'of you, are omitted, the verb will be of the first and eeoond 
person respectively. 

(a) Uter vestrum? Which of you? Alter consiilum, One of the 17G 
consuls, GrsBCorum oratorum prastantissimus, The best of 
the Chrecian orators, 
(p) Plato totms GhrcecicB doctissimus, Plato the most learned man 

of all Greece, 
(c) JEEordeum est frugum mollissimum. Barley is the softest 

species of com, 
(d\ 5 ^^ summo ingenio \ A man of the greatest ability. 
{ Vip excellentis ingenii, A man of distinguished ability. 



prevailed. Plautua uses even the aeeutative, as if it were the obfect required: 
the gen, is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the abLf from that being the usual case after verbs of needing^ or requiring^ 

k Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expreuet more, 
or no more, than the numeral. 

1 According to the German grammarians, the gen. denotes a permanenif the 
ahl, a temporary state. Groteflend says, the gen, is used of a thoroughly inherent 
and permanent quality, penetrating the whole being, and makuig the thing what 
it is : whereas the aU, is used of any part or appendage of the thing spoken of, 
and only as far as it manifests itself ; which part or appendage, moreover, may 
be accidental and temporary. To establish tibis he quotes; ** Murena medioeri 
ingeniOf sed magno ttttdio rerum veterum, muUof induetriof et magni laboris fuit." 
'Murena i^ujwed but moderate talents, though a great zeal for antiquarian 
pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance conetituted hU character.* Why 
not as well or better, * He showed great industry and perseverance; but his mind 
was {eesentiaUy, and permanently^) one of little power, though with a great fond- 



Serpent, serpens, ntis, e. 

Immense^ ingens. 

Size, magnitudo, inis. 

Lemnos, Lemiios °. 

To find; discover, in-vSnire, ven-, vent-:. 

reperire, repfir-, repert- °. 
Ciutom, consuetude, dim's, f. 
Nature, i. e. a man's nature, natura. 
Money, often argentumt silver. 
To draw avoay, avScare. 
Connexion, conjunctio, onis, f. 
Honour, i.e. probity, trustworthiness, 

ndes, ei, f. 
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Ingentis magnitudinis serpens, A serpent of immense size. 

Classis septuaginta navium, A fleet of seventy ships. 
{e) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute man. 

Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there of words ? 
(/) Froperato^ opus est. It is necessary t9 make haste, 
(g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus stmt, Of some 

things we have need of a great mamy examples. Nihil opus 

est, there is no need. Quid opus est ? what need is there ? 

Vocahularg 24. 

177 Which of two, titer, tra, trum, G. utrius. 
JE!ach of two, uterque, G. utriusque. 
Another ; one of two things : a second ; 

one more, alter, altera, alterum, G, 

al tortus. 
Of Miletus, Milesius, 162, e. 
Oreek, Grsecus. 
Roman, Romanus. 
To predict ; foretell, prsB'dicere. 
Eclipse, defectio, onis. 
Sun, sol, soils, m. 
Body, corpus, corporis. 
Food ; meat, cibus. 
Drinking, drink, potio, onis. 

{making haste, "] properato. 
deliberation, >consulto. 

prompt execution, J mature &cto« 

Exercise 25. 

178 1. One of them was a Greek, the other a Soman. 2. Thales p of 
Miletus was the first of the Q-reeks who ' predicted an eclipse of the 
sun. 3. 1 did the same when (139) consul. 4. He says (ait ^) 

ness for antiquity \* Was his ingenium (the in-born power of his mind) a less 
permanent quality than his industria ? Zumpt says : ' With esse Cicero seems to 
prefer the abl.* 

™ Properare is used of a praiseworthy haste for the attainment of a purpose g 
fettinare = to be in a hurry. An adj. properus was formed from pro (forth, foT' 
wards), as inferus, exterus, from thevr prepositions. (D.) 

T^ Greek nouns in os of the second decl. are declmed like Latin nouns of the 
2nd, but have ace. on or urn, 

o ' Invenio, properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notioii of 
to find : reperio, like to find out and to discover, implies that the thing found was 
before hid, and was sought for with pains.' (D.) Orombie observes that invenire 
is the proper word for the faouUy itself; when we talk, that is, of the power of 
discovering generally! without adding what; i. e. without an accusative after it. 
He quotes from CHcero, * vigere, sapere, invenire, meminisse,' a passage which 
plainly proves that invenire does not exclude the notion of searching, though it 
does not (like reperire) necessarily imply it 

P Thales, etis. 

4 Fan is to talk; use artieidate speech: loqui, to speak or talk (opposed to 
tao^re, to be silent): dicere is to say, the transitive form of loqui. As digtim^ 
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tliat tliere is no occasion for making-haste. 5. The body has need 
of mucli food. 6. Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of" Lemnos ? 7. It cannot be doubted, that he is a man of 
no honour. 8. What need have we of your authority ? 9. It can- 
not be denied, that the body has need of meat and drink. 10. (We) 
have need of deliberation. 11. It cannot be denied, that we have 
need of deliberation. 12. Is not custom a second nature P 13. 
Verres used to say ", that he had need of many things. 14. How 
much money have you need of? 16. I left nothing imdone to " 
draw-away Pompey from his connexion with CsBsar (166). 16. 
How nymy are there of you ^*? 17. I will ask, how many there are 
of them. 18. He was asked, how much time he had lost. 

Some English Bubstantives relative to position, are often translated into Latin 179 
by {idjeetives agreeing with their substantives. Such are end, middle, vhoUy 
top, &c. Thus — 



The top of the moun- 
tain, 

N. Bummus mens, 
G-. summi mentis, 
&c. 



The rest of the 
work. 

reliquum opus, 
reliqui opens, 
&c. 



The middle of the 
way, 

media via, 
medisB vise, 

So ima quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oak : universa Qredcis,, 
the whole of Chreece : sapientia prima, the beginning of wisdom : 
extremus Hber ', the end of the book : extremus liber tertius, the 
end of the third book. 

These adjectives generally stand before their substantives ". 

Vocabulary 25. 180 



2%e Alpif Alp€», ium,/. 
Cold, frigtis, oris, n. 
Snow, nix, nivis,/. 
To mdt, liquescere, lieu-. 
To count ; reckon, numerare. 



Out of, ex, abl, 

A thousand, mille, inded, in sing. In 

flur. millia, ium, ibus \ &c. 
To survive, super-esse, d<it. 
Three hundred, trecenti. 



guitked from hqui, dicere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqui 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation. As distinguished from 
ajo, dicere is to speak for tlie infomuUion of the hearers, ajo expressing the 
assertion of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo ia I say = J assert, 
affirm, maintain (but somewhat weaker tlian these words). D. 

Inquit (which Doderlein derives from injidt, throws-in) is used to introduce 
the words of another, and also the objections which we suppose another to make 
(Bentley). It is also used in a vehement re-aMertion (' one, one / say*), 

r The adjective so used, does not distinguish its substantive from other things 
of the same kind, but a part of itself from another part. Thus summus mons is 
the mountain where it is highest : not the highest of a number of mountams. 

• Not, however, always, e. g, * sapientia prima * (Hor,), and * In hac insulA 
extremd est fons aqu» dulcis,' Sus, (Go, Verr. 4, 118.) 

t MiUe the adj, is indeclmable. 

' PABT I. * 
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[§ 26, THE eiHITITS, 



To PteWy JuTMrv. 

fioon^ Luna. 

Lowettf infiinus. 

Planety planeta, or es, m. 

Master = * master of a home,* 'owner 
of any property,' dares as well as 
any other, domYuus ; hems is a mcu- 
Ur only in relation to hia seroants or 
slaves. 

Wool, lana. 



Black, nYger, gra. 

White, alous. 

8ome--otkersj alii— alii. 

Only, solos, G. sollus. 

Cfiameleon, chamieleon, m. 

To nouriA; support, ttlere, alu, alYt 

or alt. 
Hiver, Humen, Ynis, 91. 
Neither — wor, neo or neque followed 

by j»«o or neque^. 



Exercise 26. 
181 1. On tHe top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 

never melts there. 2. Count, how manj there are of you •*. 8. 

Out of {ex) BO many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us sunriye. 

4. Three hundred of us have sworn. 5. The top of the mountain 
( was held by T. {Titus) Labienus. 6. The moon was considered, the 

lowest of the planets. 7. It cannot be denied, that custom is a 

second nature. 8. Slaves are of the same morals as *^ their master. 

9. Who is there but '^ understands, that custom is a second nature ? 

10. Caius promises, that he will finish the rest of the work. 11. 
Three hundred ofiis have finished the rest of the journey. 12. Of 
wools some are black, others white. 13. The chameleon is the only 
animal that ' is nourished neither by meat nor drink ^. 14. The 
Indus is the largest of all rivers. 15. It is written "' at \8€n/ : in] 
the end of the second book. 
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§ 26. The Genitive (continued). Gen. after adjectives. 

l^a Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge, recollection, fear, par^ 
ticipation, and their opposiies; together with verbals in ax, and many 
of those that ex^^reas fulness or emptiness, govern the genitive. 

(a) These adjectives have an incomplete meaning, and may be compared with 
transitive verbs. The governed substantive expresses generally the ol^ee^ of 
Bome feeling of the mind. 

{b) To this class belong many participles used adjectively. 

{o) In poetry^ the gen, may almost always stand after an a^ljectvoe, where itft 
relation to the adjective might be expressed by ' wilk respect to* 

u ^Nec and neque stand indifferently before either vowels or con8(Hiant8.' (Z«) 
The old doctrine, that ' in good writers nee is found usually only before cwuBCh^ 
nanU, is utterly groundless. In Cio, de Rep, alone, neo stands before a vowel 
nineteen times: neo enim: neo id, &c. — neque rdiquarum mrtutum, neo ^pmmk 
retpuhlioas; dabo tibi testes neo nimis antiquos, neo ullo modo barbaros: neo atrO' 
cius . . . . neque apertius,* (Freund.) 

▼ Potus, ^s. ''Potio ^ the act of drinking, and that on which this action is 
perfbrmed ; a draught ; a liquid swaUowed ; potus is drinking, and drink in itscff, 
without reference to the action," (R.) 
^ ^ And in Tacitus, who has—vetus regnandi, summus severitatis, &o. 



§ 26. THE OENITITB.] 
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(d) Avidus noritatin, Chreedy of novelty. Insidiamm plenuB, FuU 184 

of plots, Beneficii immemor, Apt to forget a favour, Bei 

maritimaB peritissimi, Very skilful in naval affairs, MagnsB 

urbis capax, Able to contain a large city, 
(5) Veritatis amans, Attached to truth; a lover of truth, Amans 

patriae, A lover of his country, OflBcii negligens, Negligent 

of duty, 
(<?) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper ; of a hold temper, Insolitud 

servitii, Unaccustomed to slavery, Insuetua laboris (Cte».). 

Pidissima tui (Virg.). Seri studiorum (Hop.). TJtilis mtf- 

dendi (Ov.). 



Vocabulary 26. 



To hat€f odisse^E, with temei derived 

from the perf, 
Coumge^ virtus, utb,/ 
Comtention^ contentio, onis,/. 
Truthy Veritas, atis,/. 
JPhUt^opheTy philosdphus. 
QloriouB, glorioBus. 
Jeet, jdcuB, i. 
To hesitate, dubitare J, 
To undertake^ sos-cYpere, cep-, cept-. 



In-suek^a-mannerf ita. 

Not etniy ne — quidem, with the word 
tiie even belongs to between them : 
nejoeo quidem^ not even in jest. 

Nothing but, tuhil aliud nisi ;~the fol- 
lowing adj, is not to agree with nihil, 
but with the substantive after nisi. 

To take in good part ; to receive faeot' 
ablg,hom cons&lgre*, 8ulu-,sult-; in 
bonam partem accipere. 
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(Adjectives governing the gen.) 



Mindful, mSmor, dris. 

XInmindful ; apt-to-forget, immSmor. 

Negligent; eardeta of; inattentive to, 

negligens. 
Greedy, Svidus. 
.EkjtgerlytUrirous, stiidiosas. 



Fond ; desirous, cfipidus. 

Skilled in, peritus. 

Unacquainted with ; ignorant of, ril- 

dis. 
A partner, consors', properly adj. one 

who has the same lot. 



X Of this verb the petf., pluperf., andfut, perf, are respectively used for (that 
is, where we should use) the pres., imperf, and simple fut, 

' This is the case with most verbs that express simple emotions and operations 
of the mind, which are completed the moment they exist. The moment I do hate, 
I have hated ; the moment I do know, I have known. 

J Dubitare, to hesitate^ is generally followed by inf, 

* So sequi boni (or eequi bonique) facere, to take in good part; to be satisfied* — 
liucri facere, to turn to account ; to get the credit of. 

In boni consulere, boni is probably a gen. of the price or value, eonsulere being 
used in its first sense of ' to ^ink upon, whether by onesdf, or with others.' Freund 
and others derive it from obsol. conso, from which come consul, consilium. 

Diaderlein thinks con-sidere meant originally * to sit down ' (from the same root 
as sol-ium, sd-\a, and perhaps «o^-um), and that boni is an old adv. (of the same 
form as hert) : so that boni consular = bene considas or acquiescas. It occurs in 
Quint., Sen., &c. : not, I believe, in Cicero. 

* Soeius, * a companion ;' ' associate ;* ' member of the same society f * sharer 
of the same fortune;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with C(msors, 

£ 2 
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186, 187. 
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A lover of; att€uihed to, amans, dili- 

gens*. 
P^)ductvce off efficiens. 



Such a lover of, adeo amans or dili- 
gens. 



JExercise 27. 

186 1- -^ 1^611 ^^^6 (^^™ '^^o is) apt-to-forget a kindness. 2. 
Courage is greed/ of danger. 3. Many are fonder of contention 
than of truth. 4. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirous 
of wisdom philosophers. 5. All men ought to be mindful of bene- 
fits (received). 6. Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner^ of his 
glorious labour. 7. That (iate) basest of all men is the same thiU 
he always was. 8. Epaminondas was such a lover <^ of truth, that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even ^ in jest. 9. "We ought all to be 
such lovers of our country as not to « hesitate to shed our blood for 
it. 10. I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. 
11. He said, that he was not * negligent of duty. 12. It cannot be 
denied, that we ought all to be lovers of our country. 13. He begs 
me to take these things in good part. 14. They say, that virtue is 
not productive of pleasure. 15. Let war be undertaken in-such*a- 
manner, that nothing but peace may seem (to be) sough t-for. 



§ 27. The Genitive {continued). 

187 (a) (JEng,) To prefer a capital charge against a man, 

rTo make a man an accused-person of a capital 
(Lat.) < matter. 

L Aliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 
(h) (Mig.) To bring an action against a man for bribery, 
{Lat.) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 



Cbmef, ^companion,' 'fellow-traveller.' Sodality* compamon in amusement or 
pleasure.' (C7.) 

Consorteg fortuna eadem, tooios labor idem ; 

Sed caros faciunt schola, ludus, mensa aodales, 

Vir comis multos oomites sibi jungit eundo. 
Com-ii-es, con and * it,* as in supine of eo, 

* Amare expresses the affection of love ; dUigere (properly to choose apart) the 
preference of one object to another, /^therefore any thing of deliberate ekoioe or 
preference is to be expressed, diligere should be used. 

h Censors. Socius would imply that they shared the same toil, not that Hor- 
tensius had a separate share of the same occupation, 

o Diligens with gen.^ his attachment to truth being a principle with him. In 
the next sentence amanSf because, though patriotism should be a print^plfL 
affection for one's country is the thing required. 

d Say : ' that he uttered a falsehood not even in jest.' 

* A consequence ; not a purpose. 
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188, 189. 



63 



(c) (JElng.) To prefer a charge of immorality against a man, 
(^Lat.) Aliquem do moribus reum facere. 

(d') (JEng!) He has informed me of his plan. 
(^Lat,) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit ♦. 

Vocabulary 27. 
(Adjectives governing the gen.) 



TenacumSf t^nax^acis. 

CapahU'of-eovtainingy c&pax, acis. 

"Without f expers, expertis. «», pan. 

Recused of, reus ^^from res. 

In Ais abteneet absens, adj, agreeing mtk 
the suhUantiee, 

Sriberyy ambUos : amb-ire, ' to go 
round,' to canvass. Properly , there- 
fore, to accuse a man de arnhitu, is 
'to bring an accusation about his 
eanvoising :* and then, as ' reum 
fkcere de morUms ' is, ' to accuse of 
immorality,* bo to accuse him de am- 



bitu, is ' to accuse him of improperf 188 

illegal canvassing,* t. e. of bribery. 
Extortion, res or pecuniae repetundse; 

or repetundse alone: properly, things 

or moneys to be claimed back. 
Assault, visS, violence. 
Impiety, impietas. 
To prefer a a^rge (or, bring an adtion) 

agaitist, reum facere. 
To inform, certiorem facere, fee-, fact-. 
To learn, discere, d¥d¥c-. 
Design ; plan, consilium. 
Full, plenus. Danger, perfcnlum. 



Exercise 28. 

1. We are very tenacious of those things, which we learnt as"^ boys. 189 

2. The island of Pharos is not ** capable-of-containing a great city. 

3. They are going to prefer a charge of immorality against Caius. 

4. They have brought an action against Caius for an assault. 5. 
They have preferred a charge of impiety against Caius in his ab- 
sence. 6. I left nothing undone to ^* inform CsBsar of my design. 
7. I fear, that he will not " inform me of his design. 8. It is dis- 
graceful to be without any ^ learning. 9. I fear, that he will not 
keep his word. 10. He promised, that he would *^ leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connexion with ** Caesar. 
11. There is no one but '^ believes, that you will be without any * 
dangers. 12. He warns ^ iis, that all things are full of danger. 18. 
There are some who **• deny, that virtue is productive of pleasure. 



• Certiorem facere may also be followed by oW. with de: 

' Eum de rebus gestis certiorem faciunt.' 

' ** Reoi appello non eos modo qui arguuutur, sed omnes quorum de re discep- 
tatur ; sic enim olim loquebantur." dc. 2 de Oral. 43. From the dim it is 
plain that reus had come to be used of the defendant almost exclusively. 

e Vis, vis, — , vim, vi | vires, virium, &c. Gen. vis in Tac, but very rare. 

b N'on IB* not:* haud is ^certainly not,* ' surely not,* used especially with adjee- 
tives, odTerbs, and impersonal verbs. 

1 'Any,* after expers, must be translated by omnis, ^aU.* 

J When moneo does not mean to warn or advise uatodo (or not do) something, 
it takes aee. with infin. (not ut ne). 
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§ 28. The Genitive (continued), 

190 (^) Such a substantive as property, duty, part, mark, &c. is often 
omitted in Latin after * to heC so that *tohe* is followed by & genitive 
governed by this substantive, or by an adjective in the neuter gender 
agreeing with it. 

Such a noun as officivm, munus, indicium, &c. must be under- 
stood. 

This genitive is construed in various ways in English : and therefore there 
are various English phrases that may be reduced to this construction. 

191 (^) 8uch phrases are: U is characteristic of ; it is incumbent onfUu for (the 
rich) &c.) ; it is not every one who ; any fnan may ; it demands or requires ; U 
betrays, shotcs, &c. ; it belongs to. 

When the adjective is of one tenmnation (and therefore would leave it doubt- 
ftil whether man or thing is meant), it is better to use this construction. 
(* It is toise;* not 'sapiens est,* but 'sapientis est,^) 

192 8o when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is more ccHnmonly 
m the gen, in Lat. — * It is madness/ ' dementia: est' 

193 (^) ^hese genitives are used in the same way with facers, fieri, Jtaberi^ duel, 

194 (0 Verbs of accusing, condemning, acquitting, &c, take & genitive 
of the charge. 

195 (/) ^ut if the charge be expressed by a neuter pronoun, it stands in the 
accusative, 

196 This ctnstruction may be explained by the omission of crimine, or n&mine, 
which are sometimes expressed. 

1 97 (o) Instead of the gen., the ablat, with de is very common. 

198 (<0 ^^^ punishment to which a person is condemned, stands generally in the 
aUat,; sometimes in the gen., and often in the aoo, with ad, 

199 (0 Satago ^, misereor, and miseresco, govern the yen. : verba of 

reminding, remembering ^, a,nd forgetting, the gen, or accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an accus. unless it be a neut, pronovth 
Sallust has the three forms; admonere aliquem rei; de re ; and rem, 

2(X) (^) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition is a mark of (jor 
betrays) a weak mind. Judicis est, It is the part (or duty) of 
a judge. Est boni oratoris. It is the business of a good 
orator. Ingenii magni est. It requires great abilities. 
Cujusvis hominis est errare. Any man may err, Meum est, 
It is my business, ExtremaB est dementisB, It is the height of 
madness. Susb ditionis facere. To reduce to svhjection ; to 
bring under his dominion. 



^ Satagere (to be doing enough) ; * to have one's hands full.' 
^ When memini and reoordor signify *to make mention of,* memini takes the 
gen,, or ablat. with de ; recordor, the ace. — Memini seldom takes the oco. of a 
person, except in the sense of remembering him as a eontempofary, (Z.) 
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(5) Tempori cedere semper sapientis est hahitum, It lias always 

been held a wise thing to yield to the times, 
(c) Proditionis accusare, To acctise of treacherj". De pecuniis 

repetundis damnari, To he condemned for extortion. 
(.d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, To he capitally condemned (or, 

condemned to death), j^d hestias condemnare, To condemn 

to the wild beasts. 
(e) Misereri omnium. To pity all. Meminisse prateHtorum, To 

rememher past events : meminisse hene/icia, To remember 

kindnesses. Officii sui commonere, To remind (a man) ot 

his duty. IHssensionum oblivisci, To forget disagreements. 
(J^ Si id me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So, id me ad- 

monuit.) 

Vocabulary 28. 

It U agreed vp<yA ;UUem cXUmeifcMf 201 

constat ^. 
Superstition, superstitio. 
Feeble, imbScillus. 
To ditturb; agUate^ pertarl)are. 
Constancy; firmness of mind, i^ans^xii^. 
To persist, perseverare. 
Errour, error, oris, m. 
Treciehery, proditio, onis,/. 
Sedition, seditio, onis,/ 
A Christian, Christianus. 
Injury, injuria. 
Adtersity, res adversse. 
To condemn to death, capitis damnare. 
To ctcquit of a capital charge, capYtis 

absolvere. 
Religion, religio, onis, /. 



To eseeuie, aoeusai^e i°. 

To charge falsely ; Ui get up t^ charge 

ttgainbt, indimularb ^y of insimulitre 

fialflo. 
To prosecute, postulare <>. 
To acquit, absolvere, solv-, solut-. 
To remember, meminisse P, recordari % 

also, to make mention of. 
To forget, oblivisci, oblit-. 
To remind ; put in mind of, admdnere, 

commonere. 
To pity, misereri', miserUu^, misertus : 

miserescere 
To condemn, damnare *, condemnare. 
An Athenian, Atheniensis, 162, e. 
Socrates, SocrStes, is. 
J^rbarian, barbarus. 
To live for the day, forgetful, that is, of 

the morrow, in diem vivere. 



™ Incusare is ' to accuse,* but not in a court of justice. 

n Properly, 'to make a tJiing seem likely against a man :' it does not always 
imjily that the charge ib false, 

o Literally, ' to demand,* i. e. for pmiishment 

P With tenses derived from the perf. See odi, 185, x. Tmperat, memento ; 
pL mementote. 

4 Meminisse is, 'to retain in my recoll^tion,* *to remember:* reminisei is, *to 
recall a thing to mind,' 'to recollect:* recordari is, ' to recall a thing to mind, and 
dwell' upon the recollection of it.' (D.) 

^ Miserari governs the ace, Miserari is, * to show compassion,' misereri, * to 
fed compassion,' as an act of free will, implying a generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from miser^ me tui (I am miserable on your account), which 
carriefl with it the portion of an irresisttble feeling. (D.) 

* Damnare aliquem voti {or votorum), is, to condemn a man to pay his vow (or 
ratMi) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare votis. 

< Literally, it stands together as a consistent truth. 
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^Exercise 29. 

202 1. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, and 
condemned him to death. 2. It is for barbarians to live for the day 
(only). 3. It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of a 
feeble mind. 4. It requires great constancy not to be disturbed in 
adversity. 5, It is characteristic of a fool to persist in errour. 6. 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. 7. It is not 
every man, who can leave life with an even mind. 8. It was owing 
to you, that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. 9. He pro- 
mises ' to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. 10. He was con- 
demned to death by Augustus. 11. Caius was acquitted of sedition 
by Augustus. 12. Do not forget benefits. 13. It is the duty of a 
Cliristian to pity the poor. 14. It cannot be denied that (86) it is 
the duty of a Christian to pity the poor. 15. I fear, that he wall 
not" easily forget the injury. 16. 1 fear, that he vrill remember the 
injury. 17. Did you not admonish me of that (/) ? 18. Adversity 
puts us in mind of religion. 19. It cannot be denied, that he luu3 
been acquitted of the capital charge. 



§ 29. The Gbnitivb {continued). Impersonal Verbs. 

203 (a) "With interest and refert (it concerns or is important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an infinitive 
(with or without ace.) or (fi) a neuter pronoun (hoc, id, illud, quod), or 
a clause introduced either (y) by an interrogative, or (8) by ut, ne. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen. with 
interest (not with refert) ; but a possessive pronoun in the ablative 
feminine ; med, tud, sud, nostrd, vestrd ", &c. 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen. of 
price (magni, tanti, pluris), or by an adverb or neut. adj. (magnopere^ 
vehementer, magis, parum : multum, plus, nimium, qiMntum, &c.) 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is some- 
times governed by ad. 

These impersonals are construed in various ways: it U of importance or eon- 
tequence ; it signifies, matters, concerns any body, &c. 



u Krtiger says, refert is allied to the phrase e re estz:zit belongs to the matter; i$ 
conducive to it: e. g. ex tu& re non est, ut ego emoriar, Plaut. Pseud. 1, 3, 102 (it 
is not for your advantage). — So also without «, as : * heec tu eadem si confiteri vis, 
tud re feceris,' Plaut. Capt. 2, 2, 46 (= for your advantage). Hence refert = 
evfi<p'ipti, conducit. — Doderlein says: refert = rei fert, for ad rem fert or confexi. 
Prof. Key considers mea, tua, &c., to have arisen from the accusatives meam, 
tuam, &c. So that * mea refert' = meam rem fert 
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(5) These impersonab, pudet, piget^pasnitet, tadet, miser ety take an 204 

accttsaiive of \^e person feeling, a genitive of what causes the feeling. 

What eauset the feeUng may also be a verb (in the infinUvoe, or in an indieathe 205 
elatiae with quod, or a tubjunotire one with an irUerrogative word). 

(a) Intelligo, quanti reipuhliccB intersit omnes copias convenire, 206 
lam aware of what importance it is to the republic, that all 
our forces should assemble. 

Interest omnium recte facere, It is the interest of all ^o ^ right. 

Quid nostra refert ? Of what importance is it to us? (or, What 
does it signify to us ?) 

JMLagni interest ad laudem civitatis, &c., It is of great importance 
to the credit of the state, <Sbc. 

JUagni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie, It is of great con- 
sequence, whom a man hears every day, 

Illud mea magni interest, te ut videam, It is of great conse- 
quence, that I should see you, 

Testrd interest, commilitones, ne imperatorem pessimi faciant, 
It is of importance to you, my comrades, that the worst sort 
should not elect an emperor. 
(h) Ignavum poenitehit aliquando ignavia. The slothful man will 
one day repent of his sloth. 

2£e non ^olxncipiget stultitia mesB, sed etiam pudet, lam not 
only sorry for my folly, hut also ashamed of it. Taedet me 
7it8B, I am weary of my life. TaBdet eadem audire milites, 
The soldiers are tired of hearing the same thing. Tui me 
miseret, mei piget, I pity you; I am vexed at myself. 

Vocabulary 28*. 
It concerns ; it of importance, or conse- I / am torryfor ; vexed at, piget me. 207 



quence ; is the interest of, interest, 
refert ; the latter very rarely ttihen a 
person is caressed, unless by a pro- 
noun ; it occurs prindpaUy in quid 
rSfert f what does it signify? tchat dif- 
ference does iJt make 9 and niliil refert, 
U is of no consequence, or makes no 
difference. 



I repent ; am discontented or dissatisfied 

with, pcenitet me. 
/ am ashamed of, pudet me. 
/ pity, miseret me. See 201, r. 
/ am disgusted at ; am vxary, or tir^ 

of, t'dedet me : for perf, pertsBSum 

est. 



' lAke ; equal to; as good as, instar, an 
old subst. signifying a model or image ; 
and, as such, followed by the gen, 1 1 
should only be used of equality in 
nusgniiude, real or figurative. Z. 



On account of, ergo governing andfoUouh 
ing the gen. It is the Greek l/oyy. 
To present, donare. 
Crown, cdrona. 
G(^den, aureus. 



Exercise 30. 
[What are tlie various ways of translating * whether^or * 9} 

1. What difference does it make to Caius, whether he drinks wine 208 
or water ? 2. It makes a great difference to me, why he did this. 
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3. It makes a greafc difference to os, whether death is a perpetual 
sleep or the heginning of another life. 4. 1 will strire, that no one '^ 
may be dissatisfied with the peace. 5. It is of great importance to 
me, that Caius should*^ be informed of my design. 6. I will strive^ 
that it may be your interest to finish the business. 7. It is your 
business to strive, that no one may be dissatisfied with the peace. 8. 
We pity those men, who have been accused of treason in their 
absence. 9. I will strive, that no one may recollect my errour. 10. 
I am ashamed of, and vexed at, my levity' (p. 7. 15, a). 11. I will 
strive, that no one may be ashamed of me. 12. It is your interest, 
that they should not condemn me to death, 13. It is the interest of 
all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 14. Plato is to 
me equal to (them) all. 15. That (tile) one' day was to Cicero 
equal to an immortality. 16. He was presented Cperf^ with a 
golden crown on account of his virtue'. 

(For the Genitive o{ price see under the Ablative.) 



§ 30. The Dative. (Dative with Adjectives.) 

209 Adjectives which signify advantage, likeness, agreecMenesSy useful- 
ness, fitness, facility, &c. (with their ojpposites) govern the dative. 
So also those that mean known or unknown (to). 

210 But of such adjectives, several take a genitive without any essential difference 
of meaning. 

211 (1) Many of these take different constructions : utUis ad rem (for a particu- 
lar purpose) ; henetVlus erga aliquem ; aliinus alicujus rei, ab aliquA re^ and 
alicujufl. Propritu alicujus. Amktu, familiaris, inimicus, and (chiefly in later 
writers) tupertt^i are also treated like substantives, and so take the genitive or 
a possessive pronoun. With aptiu, idoneus, a penon usually takes the dative ; 
a thing, the accusative with ad. Accommod<ttu$ mostly dot, unless followed by 
gerund (ad persuadendum). 

(2) ^qualis, affinis, tiotnut, finUimu8,propinquui, are also treated exactly as 
tubstantivcs, and so take gen. or a possessive pronoun {meus vicintu, &c.). 

(3) With timilis, dissimUis, the yen. expresses real, essential likeness in nature, 
character, &c. ; the dat. is used chiefly offimilarity in outvxtrd appearance. 

(4) Propior, nearer, prozimus, nearest, take dat, but sometimes the accus. 

Vocabulary 29. 

(Adjectives governing the dative.) 

212 Grateful, both actively and passively ; LiaUe ; svbject ; exposed to, obnoxios. 



acceptable y agreeable, gratus^. 



Common, communis. 



V Saavis and duhis are ' «iwrt ; ' the former especially sweet to the sense of 
smelling, the latter to that of taste ; both being used generally and fguratively, 
like our * stteet.* 

Juoundtts, that which directly causes joy and ddigU. Oratus, that which is 
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(Some that take gen. or dcU,) 



Like, Bimilis^y lupeH, simillimus. 
Unlike, dissimilis, 
Equal, par?. 
Peculiar to, proprius. 
Foreign to ; averse to ; inconsistent wUh, 
alienusy. 



Friendly; a /mR(2, amicus. 

Unfriendly; an enemy, m\m\cwiK 

Allied to ;— of a fault ; cftargeable with, 
affinisA. 

Surviving, superstSs^, Uia, used sub- 
stantively, a survivor, 

(The following are often followed by * ad* to express a purpose or otject, for 
which, &c.) 



Bom, natus ; partcp. of nascor. 
Convenient ; of character, obliging, com- 

mddus<^. 
InconvenHenlt ; unsuitable, incommodos. 
FSt, aptus. 



Suitable ; serviceable, idoneus*. 
Fitted ; adapted, accominudatus. 
Useful ; expedient ; good, utilis. 
Useless, inutilis. 
Prone, procllvis. 



grateful or cuiceptabU, from any cause. Amoenus, agreeable or delightful to the 
fight, though extended to other things by later writers. 
Jhdeia delectant gustantem ; suavia odors : 
Jucunda exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : quae visa placent loca, amoena vocamus. 
Doderlein thinks that amoenum is not ' quod amorent prsestat/ but is a syncope 
for^aninuxnum, as CauuencB for Canimcence, and is equivalent to * animo laxando 
idoneus.' 

^ Similis takes gen. of internal, dat. of external resemblance (See 21 1, 3). 
This does not hold without exception : but to express, like me, Jtim, &c. (i. e. 
equal to) the gen. should be used : 

lUe tui nmilis, mores qui servat eosdem ; 
Ille tibi similis, faciem qui servat eandem. 
Cicero always has similis veri, not vero, 

^ Similis expresses mere resemblance : cequalis denotes mutual and absolute 
equality: par, nmiuaX congruity, proportionate equality. (C.) 

y Alienus also governs the old,, and especially with ab (211, 1). ' In the 
sense of disinclined, hostile, the prep, is rarely wanting.* (Z.) 

» Hostis, properly a stranger ; hence a public enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily to me personally). Inimlcus, ope who is an enemy to me person- 
ally. Amicus, inimicus, as adjectives, may be compared ; and as such generally 
take the dat, 

* Also to be implicated or concerned (in a conspiracy, &c.) ; an object (of suspi- 
cion). 

b ASqualis and superstes have usually a dat. ; but the former more commonly 
H gen„ when it signifies a * contemporary,* (Z.) 
^ Commodus (from con, modus), commensurate with. 

* Idoneus expresses a natural fitness actually existing, but that requires to be 
observed, made available, or (if spoken of a. person) called for^. 

Aptus (=: convcnienter junctus) expresses actual fitness now ending. In use, 
the two words may be thus distinguished. 

(1) Idoneus necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. 
Aptus does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express 
what YBfU generally. 

(2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer, to be a^ted upon, Aptus 
expresses a fitness or readiness to act* 

(3) Idon'tts, spoken of a person, describes a fitness that may never be observed 
or called forth : aptus, a fitness actually existing ; that has been called forth, and 
is ready to act 

{Idoneus from ideo, as uUroneus from vitro. (D.)] 
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Lwiy libido, mis,/. 

Age = time of life, setas, atis. 



InnoeerU, inn^tcens. 
Wordf verbum. 
Fault, culpa. 

(Eng,) Common to kings and peasants (or, to kingt with peatanit). 

{Lot.) Common to kings ioUh peasants. 



JEaercise 31. 

[Should invenire or reperire be used for finding what has been sought ! 

(177, o.)] 

213 1. It cannot be doubted, that (we) men are bom for virtue. 2. It 
cannot be denied, that it is very inconsistent' witb your character to 
lie. 3. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. 4. I fear, that 
you will not find words. 5. It cannot be denied, that death is com- 
mon to every age. 6. His father warned him not to think himself 
bom for glory. 7. 1 fear, that these things are not " useful for that 
purpose (res). 8. Don't you understand, to how many dangers we 
are exposed P 9. Ifear, that these things will not be agreeable to 
the rich. 10. We all love (those who are) like ourselves*. 11. 
Our own dangers are nearer to us (p. 7. 15, a) than those"^ of 
others. 12. He says, that he is not' chargeable with this fault. 
13. It cannot be denied, that he was of a character very averse from 
impiety (p. 7. 14). 14. There is no one, but'^ thinks it inconsistent 
with your character to keep your word. 15. I wished to be like 
Balbus (149, h), 16. Tou, such is your temperance', are the 
enemy of (all) lusts' {gen,). 17. I will strive to discover, what"^ is 
expedient for the whole of Greece. 18. Ifear that these (argu- 
ments) are not fit for the times. 19. Are you exposed to these or 
greater dangers ? 20. What you' said, is of no consequence. 

ExercUe 32. 

[What is the Lat. for delightful to the eyei ?] 

214 1. Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those of others P 
2. It cannot be denied, that he is (a person) of a very obliging cha- 
racter. 3. Many persons say, that their own dangers are nearer to 
them than those "^ of-others. 4. They tay, that they are not prone 
to superstition. 6. Might he"^ not have spent "^ a more honorable 
life ? 6. It was owing to you, that our life was not taken away. 

7. Is philosoph/ the best teacher of morals and discipline ? [No.] 

8. He used to say, that Athens was the inventor of all branches-of- 
leaming. 2. It was owing to you, that I did not turn out an orator. 



^ NoBtn, gen. pi. 
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10. I had rather be like Cato • than Pompey. 11. Even Balbus is 
not ^ averse to ambition. 12. It cannot be denied, that (we) have 
need of a mind averse from superstition. 13. Have we done more 
good or evil ? 14. This is common to me and you. 15. There is 
no one hut understands, that these things are common to the rich 
man and the poor man. 16. I cannot hut ** take these things in 
good part^^. 17. I will strive, that nobody " may pity me «. 18. 
Is wisdom peculiar' to you ? [No.] 19. Ifear^ the boy will not be 
the survivor of his father. 20. There is no doubt, that we are 
come "^ into a very delightful place. 



§ 31. The Dative {continued). 

All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing or person to^ 216 
for^ or against which any thing is done. Hence — 

The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or disadvantage; 216 
verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; of promising and 
paging; of commanding tind telling ; of trusting a,nd entrusting ; of 
persuading ; of complying with and opposing ; of threatening and 
heing angry, &c. 

fiSF Of these verbs many are transitive, and govern the ace. 217 

(a) With these verbs the ace. expresses the immediate, the dot. 

the remoter object of the verb. 

(a) Verbs of comparing are also followed by the prepotUioru, cum, inter, and 218 
sometimes ad, 

(b) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvantage, jiuTO, Icedo, ddecto, and 
qffevdo govern the aco, 

{c) Of verbs that signify command ^,rego and guberno govern the ace., tempero 219 
and moderor the ace. or dot. 

Tempero and moderor with the dat. of a thing, are * to moderate,^ 220 
* restrain within proper limits:' with the dat. of a person, * to spare:* 
in the ace. * to direct ' or ^govern.* Temper are ah aliqua re = * to 
abstain from :' and hence ' to spare,* temperare a sociis, a sacris 
(Idv.). 

(a) Confer nostram longissimam setatem cum seternitate. Compare 221 
ottr longest life with eternity. 



® Begin with ' Catonis ' and go on with ' than Pompey.* 
f * Noi even Balbus is.' 
g Miseret, not misereri. See 201, r. 

1» Jubeo takes aco. with infin. It may be followed by * ««' with suhj. if used 
absolutely^ without the mention of a person. (Z.) 



62 223. [§ 81. THE DATIVB. 

Hominem cum homine compSrat, JB^e compares man with 

man. 
Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the lives of both 

of them together. 
(5) Libris me delecto, I amuse myself with books, Offendit nemi- 

nem, Se offends nobody, Haec laedunt oculvm, These things 

hurt the eye. Fortuna fortes ad-juvat, Fortune helps the 

bold, 
(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeling (or feelings) . Tem- 

perare sibi, To restrain oneself, Temperare ab injurift, 

To abstain from (committing) injury. 



v6n-, vent- ; succuirere, curr-, cars- ; 

opitulari. BuhUitare vjidfivart take 

the ace, ^ 
Heed ; cure, mederi \ 
Hurt, ndcere, ndcu-, nttcit-. 
IndtUge, indalgere, induls-^ indult-. 
Favour, ftvSre, fav-, faut-. 
Marry, of a female, nfibere*"^ nnps-y 
nupt-, properly to veiL 



Vocabulary 30. 
(Verbs governing the dat., but followed by no preposition in English.) 

222 Advise, suadere, suas- *. 

Brieve f credere, cred W-, credtt- ; also U > 

entrust, with ace. of what is entrusted. 
Command, impfirare. 
Please, plftcere, plftcu-, placit-. 
Displease, displTcere. 
Envy, grudge, invTdere, viJ-, vis-. It 

may also have aoe. of the thing 

grudged. 
Help ; aid, assist, auxiliari ; subvSnire, 

i Monere (properly, to make a man think of something. D.) calls his attention to 
something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by his own reawn 
and good sense, Hortari appeals to his wiU; suadere, to his understanding. 

Suadere is to attempt to persuade : persuadere is to advise effeetually; to ptr- 
suade. 

^ AuxUiari (to make oneself a man's auxilium), to increase a person's 
strength ; to help. 

Juvare (allied to juvenis ; properly to make youthful, powerful, active ; hence) 
to help (one who is striving. D.) ; to facilitate the accomplishment of a- purpose ; 
support, 

Opitulari (from opes), to aid with one's means, credit, resources, a person who ia 
in great need or peril, from which he has no power to deliver himself. 

Subvenire (to oome-under, i. e. to support) ; to come to the assistance of a per- 
son in difficulty or danger. 

Succurrere, to run to the assistance of ; which implies a more pressing danger ; 
to succour. 

Suhlevare, to raise a man up ; to hold him up ; to support : — figuratively, to 
alleviate, mitigate, lighten. (R.) 

AdjUvo and auxUior do not necessarily imply that the person assisted needed 
assistance : the other verbs do. Adjuvare (to help forward) often means to 
increase; enhance. (C.) 

^ Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the sick 
person, or to the operation of the physician ; sanare, to the disease, or to the 
operation of the medicine, (D.) 

^ Tobe married is nuptam esse; and we alao find, nuptam esse cum aliquot 
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Obey^ parere, of the habit ; obtdim [ = 

ob-audire], of particular acts. 
Oppose, repugnare. 
Pardon, ignoscere, ign5v-. 
Persttode, persuadere, suas-. 
Resist, resistere, res tit-. 
Spare, paroere, pSperc-. 
Threaten, minari, with ace. of the thing 

threatened. 

* He threatens me mth death ' should be 
In Latin, ^ threatena death to me.* 



To eompare, compimte; oonfnren, tiU-, 

lat-. 
To be angry with, irasci, iratus : suc- 

censere, of deep lasting resentment f 

both govern dot. 
To injure; hurt, Isedere, lees-, Ises-; 
aee. 

To delight ; amuse, delectare, ace. 
To offend, offendere, fend-, fens- ; aoo. 



Exercise 33. 
[Which interrog. particle is to be used when the answer would be ^no ?*] 
1. Do not hurt another. 2. It i« not every man, who can " 223 
command his mind. 3. Is it easj to restrain (one's) mind p 4. Jt 
is the duty of a Christian to leaye nothing undone, that ^* he maj 
learn to govern his mind'. 6. Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 
6. W.e ought to be angry ® with vices', not with men. . 7. He pro- 
mised to abstain from' injury. 8. Venus married Vulcan (Vulcch 
fitts), 9. It is the dut^ of a Christian to succour the miserable. 
10. They promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. 11. 
I will ask him, whether he can cure my head. 12. I have left 
nothing undone '*, that I might cure my head. 13. It is strange 
that you should favour me. 14. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus ? 
15. I almost think *^, that I have opposed nature in vain. 16. It 
shows '' a great mind to spare the conquered. 17. 1 warned my son 
to envy nobody ". 18. Compare this peace with that war. 19. 1 
have imwillingly offended Caius. 20. He threatens me with deatli 
every day. 21. Do not grudge me my glory. 22. There are some 
who "• grudge me my glory, 23. There are some, who amuse them- 
selves with. these things. 



§ 32. The Dative {continued). 
Bum with its compounds, except possum, is followed by the dative. 224 

(The dat. after sum denotes the person or thing ^r which something exists.) 

> Conferre (to binng together), contendere (to stretch together), componere (to 
place together), all express the bringing of things into juxta-position for tiie 
pake of instituting a comparison between them. From their meaning, one 
should say that conferre is to compare things, the difference of which will be 
obvious, as soon as they are brought together ; contendere, to institute a dose com- 
parison. Ramshorn snya, oomparare is to compare things that are exactly 
similar, and form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has ; * conferre pugnantia, 
eomparare contraria.* 

o J^stoe^nsire, heos^u^ the anger is lasting. 



64 225—228. [§ 32. thx patitx. 

225 Yerbs compounded with prepositions, or with the adyerbs hene^ 
satis, male, generally govern the datwe, but with many exceptions. 

(a) Most of the verbs compounded with ad, in, inter, oh, pngf 
svh, con, govern the dat, 

(JP) Many of those compounded with db, ante, de, e, post, pro, re, 
super, govern the dat. 

226 Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only ; some goyem 
the dative or the accusative with no difference of meaning ; and very 
many of them may be followed by the prepositions p they are com- 
pounded with. 



Vocahulary 31. 

227 To be ahsetU, abesse. 

To be present, adesseQ ; hence, to ttand 
by. 

To be engaged in, interesse. 

To be in the wag ; to be prejudicial to, 
obesse. 

To be wanting ; fail, deesse '. 

To be b^ore, or at the head of; to com- 
mand, pneesse. 
Eng, To prefer death to slavery. 

* . f To reckon slavery after death {posthahere servitatem morti) 
' t Or, as the English. 



To profit ; to do good to f to be adtan- 

tageous to, prodesee*. 
To surrive, superesse. 
To oppose, obstare, obstYt-. 
To satisfy, satisf&cere, fee-, fiust-. 
To confer benefits on, beneflicere. 
To prefer, anteponere, ptfsu-, pttsYt-, 
To reckon one thing after, i. e. as infe* 

rior to another, posthttbgre. 



Exercise 34. 

[Obs. * Belter^ when it means, * preferable^ ' more satisfactory,* should be trans- 
lated by satius.'} 

228 1. It is wise'' to prefer virtue to all things (Transl, both ways), 
2. He says, that he has done good to very many'. 3. He says, that 
he was not engaged in the battle. 4. It is your business to stand 
by your friends. 5, It is not every one, toho can satisfy the wise. 



P This is especially the case when the object is no personal circumstance^ 
or cannot well be conceived as such ; for then the preposition merely expresses 
a local relation. (6.) 

4 PrcBsens is used as the participle of adesse, PrcBsentem esse expresses an 
immediate audible or msible presence ; adesse, presence generally, within some 
sphere belonging to us. An expected guest adest, when he is wiihin our waUg; 
but to be prcBsens, he must be in the same room with ourselves. Adesse relates 
to a person or thing to which one is near ; interesse, to an action that one is 
assisting at. (D.) 

' Abesse is simply to be absent or away ; not to be there, 

Deesse is spoken of a thing that is wanting, the presence of it being missed, 
because necessary to the completeness of a thing. 

Deficere is the inchoative of deesse, asprojicere to prodesse, (D.) 

• Prodesse drops the d before those parts of sum that begin with a consonant 



§ 82. THX SATITB.] 229, 230. 65 

6. It is tlie duty of a judge to assist (stthvenio) an innocent man. 7. 
Re says, that he will not ^ be wanting to his friends. 8. Who com- 
mands the armj P 9. I will ask, who commands the armj. 10. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing " to honorable conduct. 11. 
JECow does it happen^ that all of you *"^ prefer death to slavery ? 12. It 
is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the good. 
13. All of us "^ have been engaged in many' battles. 14. To some 
courage is wanting, to o^A^« opportunity ^ 15. He promised, that 
lie would not be wanting either^ to the time or to the opportunity. 
16. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. 17. GDhere were 
some, who *"• preferred death to slavery. 



Vocabulary 32. 
(Verbs that fake the doA, or aco, without difference of meaning.) 229 



TojlaUer ; fawn upon, adOlari : cieo, in 

Cic. and Cses. 
ZAe near ; border on, adjScSre. 
uiUend to; contider, attendere, tend-; 

€uso, in Cicero, or with ad. 
JSxoel ; turp€Ui ; am tuperior to, ante- 

cellere, cellu-, tery rare ; prsestare ^, 

pnestitt-: dat. bed wUh antecel- 

lere. 
FaU, defTcere*, fee-, feet-: to revolt 

from, a, ab ; to, ad. Also, wUh ace. 

to deeert. 
To despair of, desperare ; also with de, 

which governs the aU*: hence de- 

speratus, given over. 
To make sport of; make merr$ mth ; 



mock, illudere, lus- : also followed by 
in, wUh ace. or abl. 

Fail upon ; teize upon, of cares, &e. 
assailing the mind, incessere 7^ ces- 
sTt- and cess-. 

Wait far, pnestttlari '. 

BivcU ; emulate, semuhuri K 

Accompany, comitari. 

To show onesdf brane, &c., prsebere or 
prsestare se fortem : the latter imply " 
ing action ; the former not necessaruy 
so: prsebere se, to thow oneself: 
praestare se, to prow oneself. 

Grief d51or. 

Tuscan, Tuscns. 

TerHtory, &ger, gri. 

Exercise 35. 
1. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father. 230 
2. Attend to what ^ (jpl.) will be said. 3. Let us not flatter the 
powerful. 4. The Tuscan territory borders on the Eoman (terri- 

% See note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 

^ Let the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

▼ Translate as if it were, * would be wanting neither to the time n(yr ' &c. 

^ So also the other verbs of going before, or surpassing: ante' or prce- cedere, 
-cnrrere, -venire, -vertere^ &c. (prcecedere has only the ace. in prosel ^.) 

» See 227, r. - 

7 So also invadere. 

* Exspectare expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; opperiri, to 
be keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence ; prcestolari, to be in readiness 
to peiform a service. Doderlein. 

a uEmulor is sometimes said to govern the dat. in the sense of to envy ; it does 
not ]v>weTer express simple envy, but the endeavour to equal or surpass tk person^ 
which may, or may not, be caused by envy. 

b * What ' 18 here rd. (= thou things, which.) 

PABT I. 3f 



66 231—288. [§ 88. Tin daxzts« 

tory). 5. Did not words fail yon ? 6. Are the Yeientes going to 
revolt from the Bomans ? [No.] 7. 1 almost think, that the Ljdians 
{Lydii) are going to revolt from king Cyrus. 8. Does it show •• a 
brave mind to despair of one's (suvs) fortunes ? 9. Grief seised 
upon the whole (pmnis) army. 10. It was owing to you **, that the 
treaty between the cities ofRome and Lavinium was not renewed. 
11. Do not make sport of us. 12. I cannot but^* mock yon. 18. 
She never beheld Caius without ^' making merry with his folly. 14. 
I will ask Balbus, whom he is waiting for. 15. I will exhort the 
boy to prove himself mindful of the kindness. 16. There were 
some who mocked the boy. 17. There are some who despair of their 
fortunes. 

§ 33. The Dative {continued). Verbs with two 

CONSTBUCTIONS. 

281 W -Z^«>wo *, circumdo, and several other verbs, take either a dative 
of the person and an accusative of the thin^ ; or an accusative of 
the person and an ablative of the thin^. 

Verbs of fearing take a dat. of the person ^i^r whom one fears. 

282 (a) Circumdat urhem muro ; or, circumdat murum urhi, He suT" 

rounds the city with a wall. 

Ciceroni immortalitatem donavit ; or, CHceronem immortalitate 
donavit, (The Boman people) conferred immortality on Cicero. 

Vocabulary 83. 
233 (Verbs that take dat. of person with aco. of thing; or, aee, oipenon with 

all. of thing,) 



BesprinkU ; betpatUr, adspergere ^, 

spers-. 
Surround, oireumdILre, dSd-, d&t-. 
(Xothe oneidf wUh ; put on, induere, 

indu-, indut-. 



Strip off, exuere, exu-, exut-: ace, of 
person, all, of thing. TFittA ace. on/y 
*to throw offf *pnt off,' < divest 
oneself of.' 
To out off; prevent, obetruet, interclu- 
dere, clus-. 
(Verbs with a different construction in different meanings.) 



C8yere, cav-,caut-,to6tft0ar0 (cavere ali- 
quern *, to guard agaimt ; be on one's 
guardagainst: cavere alicui, to protect 
a man, by precautionary measures : 
cavere or sibi cavere, to be on one's 
guard), 

Cons&lere, sulu-, suit- (consulere ali- 
guem, to consult : consulere cUicui, to 
wnsuUfoT a person ; to eonsuU his in- 
terests: consulere in aliquem, to ^>ro- 
oeed or take meatures agaiMt a man). 



Capere, cupiv- (cupere« alicni, to wu& 
wellti)), 

ProspTcerepatri«5^*' -^T*^ "^f ^ 

ProvMere patri» ) *"^f^ ^f "^ • 
*^ C country, 

Imponere, to lay upon (aliquid alicui) : 
with dat, only, * to impose upon,* 

Incumbere rei, to lean upon : incum- 
bere in rem, to apply oneself moor- 
(msly; to devote oneself to. 



^ So, impertire or impertiri. d So, inspergere. 

* Also cavere ab aliquo or ab aliquA re. 

• So, bene, male, &c. velle alicui. 



§ 34. TERBS WITH BECOin) DATITB.] 284 — 237. 67 



CrutUffy emdeliter. 

Almost, nearly, prope ; pene or paene. 

Altar, ara. 

Baggagty impedimenta, pi. : properly, 

hindrnnces. 
A camp, castra, pi. 
A mound, agger, Sris. 
A ditch, foM&. 
To prepare, p&rare. 
The itate, respublica; O, reipublicse, 

&c. declined at a substantive res, with 

adj. publica in agreement. 



To take a camp, &c., exuere H. e. <o 
sbip the enemy, ace. ; of their can^, 
abl. 

Humanity ; human feeling, humanitas. 

Flight, f tiga. 

A wail, munis, i, is the general term : 
modniA, from muDire, is the wall of a 
city for prote^^ion against enemies: 
paries, the vail of a building, allied to 
pars, portio, &c.: maceria, allied to 
margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 
of a garden or tineyard. D. 

A stone wall, mums tapideus. 

In English, substantives standing before and spoken of other substantiyes, 234 
are used adjecHvely, and must be translated into Latin by adjectives. 

JExercise 36. 

1. 1 warned Caius, whom to guard (suhf.) against. 2. Tarqui- 235 
nius Friscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone wall. 
8. There is no one who is not aware, that Cicero is watching over the 
state. 4. He promised to consult * my interests. 6. He imposed 
on his own (men), that " he might the more easily impose on the 
Q-auls. 6. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. 7. It re- 
mains, that (ut) we should consult our own interests. 8. That most 
base (person) has bespattered me with his praises. 9. I have per- 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the state. 10. The Eomans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. 11. He hojpes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. 12. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeling'. 
13. Csesar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. 14. I 
pity the old man (who is) now almost given-over. 16. I will warn 
Balbus not to throw off his human-feeling. 16. Consult for your- 
selves : provide for the interests of your country. 17. Caesar had 
cut off the flight of the Gauls. 18. He protects others extremely 
well. 



§ 34. Verbs that takb a SECoim Dative. 
Sum, with several other verbs, may govern two datives. 236 

(a, 6) The second dative expresses the purpose or some similar notion. This is 
the common construction for expressing the purpose for which a man comes or 
gends to another. 

(c) A second dative often stands after sum, where we should use 237 
the nominative. Such verbs as 'proves,^ ' serves* &c., may often be 
translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjective after * to he* 
may often be translated into Latin by the dat, of a substantive. 

p 2 



I have two hats. 

There are two hats to me. 



68 288—242. [§ 34. veebs with second dativb 

238 (^) The English verb * have ' may often be transalted by sttm with 
a dative '. 

{Eng.) I Aavtf a hat. 
{Lot.) There is a hat to me. 
It is obvious that the ace. after ' have ' will be the nom. before 'to be;* the 
nom, before * have,* the dot, after ' to 66.' 

239 (e) In * est miki nomen,* the name is either in the nom., the dot,, or (less com- 
monly) ihegen. 

The construction with the dot, is even more common (in the case of Roman 
names) than the regular construction with the nom. It is an instance of ctttrao^ 
tion, the name being attracted into the case of mihi, (K.) 

240 (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, in an animated 
way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in what is said. 

241 (a) Pansanias, rex Lacedsemoniorum, venit Atticis auadlio, I^au- 

saniaSy Mng of the Lacedcemonians, came to the assistance of 

the Athenians, 
(h) Pericles agros suos dono reipublicsB dedit, JBericles gave his 

estates as a present to the state, 
(6) Magno malo est hominibus avaritia, Avarice is a great evil 

(or, very hurtful) to men, 

Ipsi sibi odio erit, He mil he odious (or, an object of dislike) 

to himself 

(d) JSHiere Lgdiis multi ante CroBSum reges, The Zgdians had 
mang kings before CroBStts, 

(e) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caitis MIoT' 
citis, whose sv/mame was after wa/rds Coriolanus. — Fonti 
TLomevL Arethusa est, The name of the fountain is Arethusa, 
(Noraen Mercu/rii est mihi, Mg name is Mercurg.) 

(f) At tibi repente paucis post diebus venit ad me Caninius, JStU 
behold, a few dags afterwards Caninius comes to me, 

Vocabularg 34. 

242 (Verbs that are often followed by two datives.) 



(1) With auxilio (assistance). 
Come, vgnire, ven-, vent-. 
Send, mittere, mis-, miss-. 
Set out, proficisci, profectus. 



(2) With oulpoB, vitio, crimini. 
To impute as a fault, culpse d&re, dSd-, 

d&t-: with ace. (/thing. 
To reckon, or impute as a fault ; turn 

into a fault, vitio 8 vertere, vert-, 

vers-, mth ace. of thing. 



^ So * can have * may be translated by *potea esse.* 

B Vitium ia any fiaw, blemish, or fault ; vfh&teyer mtikeB a, thing imperfect. It 
may therefore be found in things as well as in actiotts and persons. Culpa is fault • 
whatever is Uamakle ; hence vitium may be used for culpa, hut culpa not alwavs 
for mbium. 

ScHlus always implies a wicked intention; culpa not always, but often only a 
want of prudence, caution, &c. 



§ 84. TBSBB WITH SECOKD DATTTE.] 243 69 



(3) To give cm a present f dono, or 
muDeri^, d&re, foUh ace. o^ thing. 
To be a hindrance, impedimento esse. 
To be a reproach; to be ditgraoefid, 

opprobrio^ esse. 
To be hateful, 6dio esse. 
To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 
To be an honour; to be honorable, ho- 

nori esse. 

^tSS" ' What ' is sometimes used for ' how * (quam) : sometimes for * how great * 
(quaiituB). 



7b be very advantageout, magnse utili- 

tftti esse. 
To mean^, sibi velle : mihi, tibi, &c. to 

be used according to the perton 

meant. 
To throw himself at any body* s feet, se^ 

ad alicujus pedes or alicui ad pedes 

projYcere: jec-, ject-. 



JSccerdse 37. 

1. He promises to come ' to the assistance of the Helvetii. 2. 24A 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes ^. 3. It was 
owing to you, that I did not throw myself at Caesar's feet. 4. It is 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself. 6. There is no 
doubt, that (86) he is going to consult the interests " of Caius. 6. 
I fear that these things will not ** prove an honour to you. 7. I 
don't understand what he means (by it). 8. It is very honorable® 
to yon to have been engaged in such "^ a battle. 9. There is no 
doubt, that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. 10. Timo- 
theus has come to the assistance of Ariobarzanes. 11. They turn 
my greatest (see Index) praise into a fault. 12. I hope that men 
will understand, how p odious cruelty is to all men. 13. I will warn 
Cains, how p advantageous it is to keep one's word. 14. I will warn 
the boy, what **^ a reproach it is to break one's word. 16. He says, 
that he has net many slaves. 16. I will ask them, what they mean. 
17. I will not object (87. 91) to their imputing this to me as a 
fault. 18. He promised* to give them the island of Lemnos as a 
present, 19. Might you not have brought "^ a charge of immorality 
against Caius '^? 20. He does not understand how odious cruelty 
is to the good. 

^ A prcemium is given to reward, with reference to the merit of the receiver : 
a donum, to produce joy, with reference to the gratuitousness of the gift : a munus, 
to express affection or favour, with reference to the sentiment of the giver. (D.) 

i PrlArum is ' what a person may be reproached with : ' opprcbrium is ^ what 
he is (or has been) reproached with ;* 'a reproach ' actually made. (D.) 

^ That is, not whai one^s meaning w, but what one means by such conduct. 

1 Prcjicere se alicui ad pedes, which Krebs formerly objected to, is quite 
correct: See Cic. Sest. 11 ; Cses. B. 6. 1, 31. 

m G. is. 

n Part, in rus with the proper tense of sum, 

o Say : ' It is for a great honour.' 

P f JJofo' must be translated by ^uanttff. 
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§ 35. The Aocusativb. 

244 (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive, when compounded 
with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a few, when 
compounded with a preposition that governs the ablative ^. 

Of these, those that are not deponent have generally a passive voice. 

245 (5) Intransitive verbs may take a substantive of kindred meaning 
or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting or smelling of take 
the thing in the accusative. [Accitsativus cognates significationis,'] 

246 (c) Other transitives are occasionally used transitively to ex- 
press a transitive notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, sUire (to thirst) = 'to desire as a thinly man desires;' horrere ^ 'to 
ySur, and express my fear by shuddering:* properare mortem, 'to cause deatb^ 
and to cause it in haste,* — This figurative use of intransitive verbs is common to 
all languages. 

247 It has been already mentioned, that the accusative of neuter pronouns is 
fbund with verbs, with which the accusative of a substantive would be wholly 
inadmissible. 

248 (a) Pythagoras Persarum Magos adiity Fyihagoras visited the 

Persian Magi, 

Pythagoras multas regiones barbarorum pedibua obiit% 
iPythagoras travelled over many countries of the harhariana 
on foot, 
Postumia tua me convenit, Yowr Fostumia has been with me, 
(h) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream, Servire servituteniy 
To suffer a slavery ; to he a slave. Coram olere. To smell 
of wax, 
(c) Sitire honores. To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, E.e makes the same boast. Idem peccat, Se. 
commits the same sin, Multa peccat, ITe commits many sins. 

Vocabulary 35. 
(Transitive compounds of Intransitive Verbs.) 



249 Attack, aggrSdi, >ior, aggressus. 
Vtsitf adire*, adii, adYtum. 



To enter into a partnership^ coire socie- 
tatera ; coeo^ 



Q With many of them the preposition is often repeated ; and with others the 
ahl. is more common than the aco,: excedere and egrSdi, in their proper mean- 
ing of going out, should be followed by e or the abl. But Livy has urbem 
excedere. 

r 06 in oberro, &c. seems to be an abbreviation of amb, dfi^i, (D.) 

• Visere is, to pay a visit as & friend or companion; adire, to visit on bunnasSm 
or in consequence of some want; eonvenire, to visit, on business, or jk>(; aahftare, 
to pay a complimentary visit. (D.) 

t The compounds of eo have generally pert ii, not ivu 



§ 35. THS AOOTSATIYX.] 



250 



^1 



To iftr <mi of iks cUp, urbem (but better 
urbe) excedere, cess-, cess-. 

To exceed the bounds of moderation, zno- 
dum exoedere. 

J^ie, mortem obire^ ii, Ttum ; obeo. 



To eaU upon; haw an intertUw with — 
hence q}eak to, conTSnirey vSn-y vent*. 

To come to a determination; to adopt a 
reeolution, oonsilium inire. 



To encounter death, mortem opp^tere, 

petlvi, petii, petit- «». 
To tmell of, olere. 
To have a strong smeB of; to tmadt or 

watour of, redSlere^. 



To taste of: i. e. have a taste or flavour 

of, sSpere, io ; perf, rare. 
To thirst for, sYtire. 
To boast of, gloriari. 
To grieve for, dfilere. 
To sail past or along, ^Tmt»rrihi, v^otos. 



Hardly any body, nemo fere; * almost 

nobody* 
Coast, ora, se. 
Speech, oratio. 
J.ntiqufty, antiquitas. 



Citizen, civis, m. and/. 

Wonderjitl, minis. 

To dream, sonmiare : somniomi dreamm 

Herb, herba. 

Honey, mel, mollis, ». 



JExercise 38. 

[How most the infin. be translated after to persuade f ] 

1. It cannot be denied, that you have dreamt a wonderfiil dream. 260 
2. He pablished-a-proclamation, that nobody ^^ should sfcir from the 
city. 3. I won't object to your entering into a partnership (87. 91) 
with me ^. 4. Have you entered into a partnership with Balbus or 
with Caius? 6. He has commissioned me to have an interview 
with CsBsar. 6. The honey {pi) smells of that herb. 7. His 
whole speech smacks of antiquity. 8. Does not Caius's speech 
savour of Athens ? 9. It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. 10. Ought he not to have encountered ^^ 
death for the state ? 11. Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
(Simlia). 12. I have persuaded Caius to adopt such a resolution. 
13. Three hundred of us "^ have come to this determination. 14. 
There is hardly any hody who has not (44, (3)) come to this de- 
termination. 16. I fear he will not" choose to enter into a part- 
nership with me'. 10. Ifear he mil enter into a partnership with 
Caius. 17. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? 18. He makes 
the same boast as ^^ Cicero. 19. We all commit many sins. 20. I 
cannot but " grieve ybr the death of Hortensius. 21. It is a difficult 



u Obire mortem, or diem supremum (for which obire is used, with the aeo, 
omitted), is only spoken of a natural death, which the mortem obiens simply 
sujfers; oppetere mortem [a, if not to seek it, yet at least to meet it voUh firmness and 
a disregard of life. (D.) 

▼ Re has in many compounds the meaning ot forth; thus redolere, * to smell 
forth;' ^to^mt^a smell.' It thus becomes a strengthening prefix: Doderlein 
thinks that^ as such, it is possibly the Greek ipu 
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(matter) to put off all (one's) human feeling^. 22. He commands 
his soldiers to attack (75) the enemy. 23. Both you and Balbus 
have exceeded the bounds of moderation. 24. There are some who 
exceed the bounds of moderation. 



§ 36. Thb Accusativb (continu^ed). 

251 (/*) Verbs of asking , teething ^ and concealing, may have fwo 
accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing, 

252 (J) But very frequently (and with some verbs always') either the 

person or the thing is governed by a preposition, 

Obs. Thus dooeo, to give information, prefers the ablative with de, — After peto^ 
and sotnetimet after the other verbs of begging, the person is put in the M, with 
a: and after rogo, interrUgo, Sec, the thing often stands in the abl. with de. 

253 (p) Transitive verbs that take two nominatives in the passive, 
take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of apposition 
to the other. 

In the case of the pcusive, one nom. is the iuhject; the other, part of the />yv- 
dicate. It may be called "the oomplement of the predicate ;** the verb being one 
which cannot form a complete predicate by itself. So with the active, the appo' 
tUion accuiotive is *' the complement of the predicate,** Such verbs are verbs of 
calling, appointing to an office, considering, &c. together yrithfacio, eficio, reddo, 
&c. The second accusative is often an adjective, 

254 (d) With Jacio and effido, a sentence with ut is often found 
instead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of the 
first verb represents the same person or thing as the nom, of the 
second, it is generally omitted. 

(J^fi^.) The sun makes all things {to) flourish. 
(Lot,) The sun makes, that aU thiiige should flourish* 

(Eng.) He had Lysis ybr (or, at) his master. 
(Lat^) Me had Lysis his master (= a« his master). 

255 ^BF ^ JFbr ' and ' as ' are to be untranslated, when the noun that 
follows can be placed in apposition to another noun in the sentence. 

256 (a) Bacilius me primum sententiam rogavit, Radlius asked me 

my opinion ^«^. 

(Verres) parentes pretium pro sSpultur^ liberiim poscebat, 
Verres used to demand of parents a payment,^ the huHal 
of their children, 

Quis miisicam docuit Upaminondam ? fTho taught Epami- 
nondas music ? 

IHhil nos celat, He conceals nothing from us. 
(h) Socrates totius mundi se incUam et cioem arbitrabatur 



§ 86. THE AOCVBATIYB.] 



267. 



78 



Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and citizen 
of the whole world, 

(c) JUJesopotamiam fertilem efficit Euphrates, The Euphrates 

makes Mesopotamia fertile. 

Somines cacos reddit cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and avarice 

render men blind, 

(d) Pac ut sciam'^f or (with ut omitted) fac sciam, Let me 
know. 

Temperantia sedat appetitiones, et efficit^ ut hw rectsB rationi 
pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites, and causes them 
to obej right reason. 



Yocdhulary 36. 



ulsfc, rtfgare *. 

jB«^, petere, petiv-, cr peti-, petit- ; |>«r- 

M>n, to be governed by ah. 
Claim ; require ; demand^ postiilare ; 

poBcere, pfiposc- ; flagitare. 
JBeseechf obsScrare. 
Pray, orare. 
^djuret obtestaii. 
Teachy dScere. 
Untedch, dedScere. 
Ckmceal, celare. 
To teach SooraUs to play on the lyre, 

Socratem fidibus docSre ; i. e. to 

teach him with the firings. 
To think =: to imagine, putare. 
To think, or to be ^opinion=:to deliver 

it as my opinion, censere^, the word 



for delivering an opinion in the 86' 257 

note-house. 
To think = to reckon, judge, consider^ 

existimare (= exeestimare), to prO' 

nounce judgment after a valuation : 

arbitrari, to decide as an arbiter. 
To think, as opposed to know, opinari. 
Not only — but also, non solum — sed 

etiam : or non solum — verum etiam. 
To give much information ahmU, multa 

docere de. TU person {aft, doc.) in 

ace. 
Again and again = most earnestly, 

etiam atque etiam. 
Experience, U8us, iks. 
Jv^ = fair, right, equitable, sequus. 
Discourse, sermo, onis, m. 



^ In comic writers the aco. is often expressed : < Eum ita faciemus, ut quod 
viderit, non viderit.' * Ego te faciam, ut miser sis.' ' Neque potui Venerem 
foMTe, ut propitia esset mihi.' 

* Petere and rogare are the most general expressions of a wish to obtain, 
-whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between poscere 
and orare, but somewhat nearer to orare. Of the two, rogare relates inmie- 
diately to i^e person applied to, petere to the favour asked. 

PottuUtre and exigere denote a simple demand (without any accessory notion to 
strengthen it) as a quiet declaration of the will : but in postulare the stress lies 
on the wish and will of the person making the demand ; in exigere on the legal 
Miration of the person against whom it is made. 

Poscere aad flagitare denote an emphatic demand : but the poscens only demands 
in a decided manner, from a feeling of right or power ; the fiagitans with passion 
and impetuosity under the influence of a vehement desire. (D.) Hence fiagi- 
tare may be * to demand importunately ;* * to importune,* 

X Censere is followed by the ace, with infin, ; or, if the opinion is given, to be 
followed by vA with the svi^,; but the uX is often omitted. 
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Ex&rciae 39. 

258 !• Experience, the best master, has taught me manj^ things. 
2. "Who taught you to play vfon the lyre ? 3. 1 ash jouf (thee) 
again and again not to desert me. 4. I will not conceal from you 
the discourse of Titus Ampius. 6. Do not conceal those things 
from your father. 6. 1 fear, that he is preparing " to conceal those 
things from his parents. 7. He had warned Caius not to conceal 
any thing ^* from his parents'. 8. These things I not only ask of 
you, but also demand. 9. Who taught you those y (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? 10. I will unteach you those manners (of yours). 
11. The Gauls have given me much information about their own 
affairs. 12. Ifear^ that you will not consider yourselves citizens 
of the whole world. 13. Religion will make us obey the laws of 
virtue. 14. He thought" it just, that citizens {ace.) should'^ spare 
citizens (p. 7. 15, a). 15. There is hardly any body, but thinks it 
just that you should spare me. 



Vocabulary 37. 
(Imperaonals with ace,) 



It it becoming, dScet. 

It it unbecoming, dedfioet 



259 It aeapei me, me fttgit ; fallit ; pree- 
terit. 
Unlett I am mittaken, nisi rae fallit \ 
(Eng.) It it becoming (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 
{Lot,) It becomet (or mitbeteems) an orator to be angry. 



Exercise 40. 

[Of tanare and mederi, which relates principally to the skill of the phytidan t 
(222, 1.)] 

260 1. Three hundred of us *\ unless I am mistaken, survive. 2. I 
do not forget (it does not escape me) to how many dangers we are 
exposed. 3. You, such is your temperance •, have learnt to rule 
your mind. 4. It is not every one who can " cure the mind. 5. I 
will ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. 6. All of us not 
only ask you for peace', but even demand it (of you). 7. It is 
your duty to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. 8. It 
becomes a wise man not to be disturbed in adversity, 9. It is 



y Igte is the demonstrative of the second person, 'that of yours.* 

* Censebat. Censere should be used when the opinion is the expression of a 

settUd conviction, 

a That is, nisi me fallit animus; whush also occurs : as does nlsifaUor. — Laia me 

and latet miki, though they occur in Juttin, Pliny, &c. should be avoided. (C.) 
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becoming to a hoj to hear miu!h, to speak little, 10. It is not un-* 

becoming in an orator to pretend' to be angry *. 11. It does not 
escape me, how odiou9 ^ impietj is to the good. 



§ 37. Thb Ablative. 

(a) The ablative expresses the means or inetrument, and often the 261 
catMc or manner, 

(h) The price for which a thing is bought, sold, valtied, or done, 262 
is put in the ablative, 

(c) The adjectives magno, parvo, &c. are generally put by them- 263 
selves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

But some of these adjectives often stand alone in the genitive, 264 
especially ^fter verbs of valuing at such a price, with which this is 
the regular construction. 

(d) Tan^ and quanti (with their compounds), plur'u, minoria, always stand in 
the gepitive. With verbs of valuing, magnif parti, maximi, minimi, plurimi, also 
stand in the gen, ; but magna, pennagno, and parvo, are found in the aU, also 
with CBttimare, With verbs of price, magno, permagno, parto, minima, plurima, 
^jiwiio, mli, stand in the abkUvoe. 

(<) The substantives^ Jlooci, naud, nihUif pUi, &c., also stand in the gen, after 
freibs of valuing, 

**■ ^"?'\ J are not used, but ("T*' 
Majona p J I pluru, 

(a) Terra vestita est floribus, herbis, arborihus, frugibus. The 266 

earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, firuits. 

Cornibus tauri se tutantur, Bulls defend themselves with 

their horns. 
(5) Vtginti talentis unam orationem Isocrates vendidit, Isocrates 

sold one oration for twenty talents. 
(c) Venditori expedit rem venire quam plurimo. It is for the 

interest of the seller that the things should be sold for as 

high a price as possible. 
(<Q Te quotidie pluris facio, I value you more every day, 

(e) Totam rempublicam flocci non facere, Not to care a lock of 

wool (or, as we should say, a straw, or rush) for the whole 
state. 



b The passage in Phsedmsy ^ Multo majoria alapss mecum veneuniia' is perhaps 
the only instance. (B.) 
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Vocabulary 38. 



For how much 7 quanti I 

Too dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothing of, nihili 

facere. 
Not to care a straw for, flocci facere : 

literally, to mdke, i. e. reckon it 'at a 

lock ofwooL* 
Not to care thcUf^ for it, non hujus 

facere. 
Peck, modius, i. 
Wheat, triticum. 
Sesterce'^, sestertius, i. 
Mercfiant, mercator, oris. 



266 To value, sesttmare. 
To hold cheap, parvi pendSre ; pepend-, 

pens-. 
To cost, stare, stSt- ; or constare ; with 

dat. oi person. 
To sell, intrans. ; to be sold, venire c, eo. 
To sell, vendere, vendid-, vendit-. 
To buy, Smere, em-, empt-. 
More highly ; for more ; dearer, pluris. 
For less, minoris. 
For as muck — as, tanti — quanti. 
For just as much as ; for no more than, 

tantidem — quanti. . 

(JEng.) To cost a person much {or dear). 
{Lat.) To stand to a person at much. 

i^* When one, two, &c. mean one, two, &c. apiece or for each, they must be 
translated by the distrtbutvce numerals, singtdi, hint, &c. 

Exercise 41. 

267 1. That victory cost the Carthaginians (Fosnt) much blood. 2. 
It cannot be denied, that that victory cost us much blood. 8. 
Merchants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). 4. He 
says, that he does not care a straw for my glory. 6. 1 will ask him, 
for how much he bought these things. 6. I sell my (goods) for as 
much as Caius. 7. The peck of wheat was at two sesterces. 8. 
Por how much does wheat sell ? 9. Epicurus thinks nothing of 
pain. 10. There is hardly any body " who does not (44, 3) bold 
his own things cheap. 11. I do riot care thaf for you. 12. My 
life is valued at ten'' asses a day ^. 13.* It is foolish to hold one's 
own (blessings) cheap. 14. He says, that I have bought these 
things too dear. 15. Merchants never sell for less than they bought 
(at). 16. I will ask, what**^ corn is selling for. 



§ 38. The Ablative {continued). 

268 {a) Verbs oii ahotmdin^, filling, loading, &c., &nd their opposites, 
such as verbs of wanting, depriving of, emptying of, govern the 
ablative. 

c Venire = venum ire, to go to sale, from an old substantive venus. So, venun- 
dare, ven-dere '= venum dare. Tacitus has posita veno, exposed for sale. 

Veneo is conjugated like eo, having venii rather than venivi for perf., and 
imperf. veniebam as well as veniham. No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds, or 
participles. 

d A Roman coin, worth about one penny 3] farthings of our money. A 
thousand sestertii made one settertium, which was amfm, not a eoin, 

• D'eniB in diem assibus. 



§ 88. THX ABI^ATITB.] 



269—278. 
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(6) Bat of these egeo and indigeo (especially the latter) goyem the genitive 269 
also. 

(c) Some verbs o^ freeing from^ removing from, differing from 270 
heing at a disttmce from, &c. are sometimes followed by the ablative, 
but generally (in prose) by 9^ preposition^. 

(d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), potior, vescor, 271 
dignor, gloHor, take the ablative : as does also superaedeo. 

Bat potior takes the genitive, when it means ' to obtain sovereign potoer over,* 
(a) Pericles florebat omni genere virtutis, JPericles was eminent 272 

in every hind of virtue (i. e. admirable qtialitg), 
(h) "Res maxime necossarisB non tarn artis indigent quam laboris, 

The most necessary things do not require skill so much as 

lahour, 
(c) Athenienses bello liberantur, The Athenians are rescued from 

the (threatened) war. 

Leva me hoc onere, Relieve me from this burden, 
(J) Divitiis, nobilitate, viribus, multi male utuntur, Many men 

make a bad use of riches, noble birth, (and) strengths 
Augustus Alexandrid brevi potttus est, Augustus soon gained 

possession of Alexandria, 



Vocabulary 39. 
(Verhs governing the ahlative.) 



To deprvoe of, privare. 

To heireave of; deprive of, orbare. 

To rob ofy by open violence as an 

enemy, spoliare?. 
To he without, cSrere^. 
To ttand in need of; need; require, 

Sgere ; ali, or gen. ; or indlfgere, 

which is stronger. 



To free from ; set free from ; rdie/te 273 

from, liberare^. 
To use^ uti, usus. 
To discharge ; perform, fungi, functus : 

perfungi stronger. 
To enjoy, frui, fruitus and fructus. 
To feed on ; live on ; eat, vesci^; n, 

perf. 



^ With defend^e, exsdvere, exonerare, levare, the ablative alone is to be pre- 
ferred. (Z.) 

s ExpHare, eompHare, are * to plunder* as robbers, 

^ Carere is simply ' to be without : ' egere is ' to need, to loant :* indigere is ^ to 
feel that I want ; ' the in expressing intra animum. 

With reference to an advantage desired, carere is simply, ' to be without a dC' 
sirable good,* egere, * to be without an indispensable good.' (D.) This seems to be 
the proper limitation of Cicero's definition ; that carere is ' egere eo quod habere 

velis.' 

i Also with a, ab, 

^ V^d is the most general expression for supporting life by food, including 
^Ure and bUbere as the actions of men, pasci and potare as the actions of beasts. 

When vesei relates, as it generally does, to eatingt it denotes any manner of 
eatings chewing, swallowing, &c. : whereas edere, oomedere suppose the manner in 
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274, 275. [§ 88. GMfi ablatitb. 



To boasi 6f, gloriari : dbo followed by 

* de/ and by *in* when it signifies 

* to glory in.* 

To make me same boast, Ydem gloriari. 
To rest or lean on, niti, nisus cmd nixus : 



in aliqiio niti, ts/ to lean on a person 
for eupport;' that is, * to rest with/ 
in the f«nM o/* depending upon his ex- 
ertions, &c. 
Rejoice, gaudere, gayisas. 



Medicine, medicinal 

Milk, lac, lactis, n. 

"FleA, care, camis,/. 

Cheese, caseus, i. 

Fever, febris, ahl, i. 

Qutfo, plane. 

(Eng,) Make a bad (perverse, &c.) use ot 
{Lat.) Use iU {perversely, &c.) 



Debt, ees alienum, ano2^ rnoft*! money: 

ees, aeris, n. copper, 
ji heavy debt, magnum ees alTenom. 
Severity of a disease, gravitas. 
Disease, morbus, i. 
Perversely, perverse. 



Exercise 42. 

[Should ^ every day * be translated by indies, or by ^^idie, when there iil no 
progressive increase from one day to another 1J 

274 1. Do not deprive another of his praise'. 2. I rejoice, that you 
are quite without fever. 8. The hody, to he (ut) in good health, 
requires many things *\ 4. Nature herself admonishes us every 
day, how few things we require. 6. He promised to set me free 
from my debb. 6. It is a disgraceful thing to rob another of his 
glory. 7. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? 8. Many 
men make a perverse use of reason. 9. They live on milk, cheese, 
flesh. 10. It was owing to you^*, that I was not bereaved of my 
children. 11. But a little more " and Caius would have been be- 
reaved of his children. 12. It is not every man, who can think no- 
thing of pain. 13. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of 
his vices. 14. He makes the same boast as Caius. 15. May I not 
make the same boast as Cyrus ? 16. I will exhort Caius to dis- 
charge (75) all the duties of life. 17. The safety of the state de- 
pends upon you alone (in te uno). 18. Do men alone feed on flesh ? 
[No.] 19. The severity of disease makes us require *• medicine 
(jen,). 20. We all enjoy many pleasures. 



275 The manner or cause, and any word that restricts the meaning 
of another to a particular jpart of a thing spoken of, is put in the 
ablative. 

which a man eats, by biting and ciiewing. In vesoi the principal notion is the 
purpose of eatiug, the support of life ; in edere, the means by which life is sup- 
ported, the action of eating. (D.) 

^ Medicamentum or medicamen is a medicine with reference to its material sub' 
stance, as it is prepared by an apothecary : medidna, with reference to its heeding 
power, hs it is prescribed by a physician: remedium is a prerenUve, a remedy 
o^KiMue an impending 0vi2. (D.) 



§ 38. rTHS^ABLATIYB.] 276, 277. 79 

Vocabulary 4/d, 



To deterve, dignufl, nm, &e. esse. 276 

Ceruurey reprehensio^ onis. 

Punishfnent, poena. 

Severe^ of panishment^ &e., grayis. 

Motion^ motus. 

Reality, res, ei. 

Name, ndmen, Ynis. 0/uhat dedent. 

%g motus 1 why f 



Lame if one foot, elaadus altero pede. 
(Adjectives* followed by the aW.) 
Worthy ; deeerving of, dignus. 
Unworthy^ indignus™. 
Baniahedj extorris, from «p, terra^. 
Relying on, fretus. 
Chntented^ contentus. 
Endued with, pnedTtus. 

iEny,) He deserves to he loved ^, 

(Xot.) He is a deserving (person) who thotUd be loved, 
(Dignus est, qui ametur,) 

iJSng,) To inflict punishment on a person. 

(Lot.) To affect (= viiU) a man with punishment (aliquem poenA afficSre). 

Exercise 43. 

1. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these things ? 277 
[No.] 2. 1 think this man deserving not of censure only, but also 
of punishment. 3. These things are unworthy of us. 4. I cannot hut 
think " these things unworthy of us. 5. He has threatened me with ** 
severe punishment. 6. 1 have said this {pi.), relying on your com- 
passion. 7. There is no doubt, that he will inflict a severe punish- 
ment upon you. 8. Nature is contented with a little. 9. Agesilaus 
was lame of one foot. 10. Had you rather be blind, or lame of one 
foot ? 11. The mind is endued with perpetual motion. 12. It can- 
not he doubted, that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 13. 
Zt cannot be denied, that he sold his country for gold. 14. He is an 
orator not in reality, but in name. 15. He is a boy in age. 16. 
He deserves to be praised by all. 17. It is not every one, who can 
heal the diseases of the mind. 18. It cannot be denied, that he is 
banished from his country. 19. There are some who '"^ deny, that 
these things are unworthy of us. 



* Adjectives signifying foaM or freedom from (vacuus, liber, &c.)take the abl,^ 
or the M. with a, ab, 

BB Dignue and indignue are (less commonly) followed by the genitive. 

» ProfOgus is one who has fled from his country ; extul and extorris imply that 
the person is under sentence of banishment Extorris relates rather to the misery 
of ibe exile ; exsul, to his punishment and disgrace, (D.) 

o So, he does not deserve to be &c. 'indignus est, qui ' &c. 
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278—281. [§ 39. the vooATiviff. 



§ 39. The Vocative. (Attraction op the Vocative.) 

278 Sometimes m. poetry^ a vocative is used instead ot a nominative 
after the verb p. 

Another vocative has generally preceded, and this second vocative is ctUracUd 
into agreement with it ; but sometimes it merely refers to a nominative of the 
second person. 

(a) The phrase ' maete virtute esto ! ' (a blessing on your tcUourl or, good ludt 
to your fXMlour !) is probably an example of this construction, mcicte being the 
iiocative otmactus from mag-ere^ (to increase, enrich, &c.). The only objection 
to this explanation is Livy's (tdterbial use of macte with the infinitive. (See ex- 
ample : juberem macte virtute esse.) (K.) 

279 (P) O^ ^^6 other hand a nominative sometimes stands in appo- 
sition to a vocative, op \yhere a vocative would be the regular con- 
struction. 

This is especially the case with solus, untu, primus, 

280 (a) Macte virtute esto ! A blessing on your valour I or, * Go on in 

your valour P 
Macti virtute, milites Bomani, este ! Good htck, O Moman 

soldiers, to your valour ! 
Juberem macte virtute esse, &c. I would say, a blessing on 

your valour ! &c. 
(5) Audi t\i.,populus Alhanus! Listen, ye people of Alba ! 

Salve primus omnium parens patriae appellate ! Sail thou, the 

very first who was ever called the father of his country ! 

Vocabulary 41. 



281 Dutifid-affeotion ; piety^, pietas, atis. 

Towards, in, iritA ace. 

Hail I farewell I ave, salve*: impera- 
tives of the second conj, Yale, eto, is 
only farewell I 



The toga \ t5ga : as opposed to the mili- 
tary cloak, it means the civil-gown. 

A triumpkf triumphus ; a pubUc pro- 
cession granted by a decree of the senate 
to a victorious general. 



P Examples in poetry are Maiutine pater, seu Jane libentius audis, (Hor.) 
Tune iUe OdrysuB Phineus rex indytus ores 9 Tu Phoebi comes, et nostro dilecte 
parenti ? (Val. Flac.) So in Greek oXj3t£ ctDpe ykvoto I (Theocr.) (K.) 

9 The root mag (the Greek fxey) of this obsolete verb is still found in magnui 
and mactare (to present with ; to honour). (D.) See also Journal of Education, 
iii. 316. 

' Pietas is dutiful affection (towards the gods, one's parents, rdations, country, 
and even benefactors) arising from a natural feeling : caritas (properly their dear- 
ness to us) is founded on reason and tkjust appreciation of their value. 

• That ave was a morning, salve an evening salutation, does not appear to be 
established. Suetonius makes salte the morning, and vale the evening salutation. 
See Uabicht, 

^ A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the ordinary 
dress of a Roman citizen. It was a flowing robe, covering the left arm^ but 
leaving the right at liberty. 



§ 40. THB PASSIYl.] 



282-288. 
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To gaxn a lriinR|Jii />r a meUny over 
the OauUf de or ex Gallia trium- 
phare. 



To lead the captivet in tritcnpA, captivos 

per triumphum ducere. 
People ^, populus : the yoc. not in use, 

Bauer. 



Exercise 44. 

1. A blessing on tliy valour, Titus Manlius, and ^ on thy piety 282 
towards thy father and thy country ! 2. Hail thou, the first who has 
deserved a triumph in a civil gown ! 8. Hear, O people of Eome ! 
4- A blessing, O citizens, on your dutiful-affection towards your 
country ! 6. A blessing, O boy, on your diligence ! 6. You, srich 
is yowr diligence ', will soon finish the business. 7. His diligence is 
as great as '^ his abilities. 8. It cannot be denied, that (86) his 
diligence is as great as his ability. 9. There is no doubt, that he 
told many fahehoods about his age, that (63) he might appear 
young&r (than he is). 10. It cannot be denied, that he told many 
falsehoods, that he might not be banished. 11. I ask you again 
and again to succottr (76) me. 12. There were some who '"' denied, 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



§ 40. The Passive Voice. 

(a) The a^ent after a passive verb (which is regularly under the govemnieiit 283 
of a or db) is sometimes put in the dative^ especially in poetry, and after the 
gerundire (or peurtioiple in dus). 

The accusative after the active verb (the object) becomes the nominative 284 
before the passive verb. 

(h) But verbs that govern the dative in the active, are used imper- 285 
sonally in the passive ; so that the nominative hefore the English 
verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb. 

(c) VapiUo, veneo, Jh, having a passive meaning, have also a passive construe- 286 
tion, 

fSST (d) To express the future sutju/nctive of the passive, we must 287 
not use the participle in dus with sim, essem, (&c. hvitfuturum sit, 
esset, &c. followed by ut, with the subjunctive. 

(e) The future if^flnitive of the passive is made up of the supine 288 
in urn with iri ; but when verbs have no supine, we must use fore 
ovfuturum esse, &c. 

This substitute for a future infinitive passive must be used, even when the 
verb has a supine, unless the event is to be described as Imng ahouA to happen. 
In other words the supine wUh trt is a paulo-post f uturum. 



u Not in the sense of folk or foIkSf as in English, but of a peopl€. 
V jio. See 4, note d, 
PAST I. O 
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289—291. 



[§ 40. THE FABSIfS. 



289 {/) So also ybrtf ut with the subjunctive should be used for the 
future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described as 
being now about to happen, 

290 (a) Mihi consilium captum jam diu est, Mif resolution has long 

been taken, 

(b) OloricB tucB invidetur. Your glory is envied. 
Philosophise vituperatoribus satis responswn est^ The revUers 
of philosophy have been sufficiently answered, 

(c) Eogatus est, an ab reo vapulasset, He was asked whether he 

had been beaten bj the prisoner. Ab haste venire. To he 
sold by an enemj. A me ^en^ To be doing by me, 

(d) Nescio, quando Juturum sit, ut epistola scribatur^, IdorCt 
know when the letter will be written. 

{e) 'DvLitfore, ut oppidum expugnaretur ', He said thai the town 

would be taken. 

Dixit oppidum expugnatum iri. He said that the city was 

about to be taken. (Q-.) 
(f) Nunquam putavi fore, ut supplex ad te venirem, I never 

thought that I should come to you as a suppliani, 

(Eng.) You are envied, favoured, spared, answered, &c. 
{Lot.) It is envied (favoured, spared, answered, &c.) to you, 

{Eng.) I don*t know when it will be written. 

(Lot,) I don't know when it will be (tvbj.) that it be wriUm, 



Vocabulary 42. 



291 To he beaten, vaptilare. 

To recover from a sickness, convales- 

cere y, valu- : p. 6, vii. 
To heed ; to be JieaUd, of a wound, con- 

sanescero, sanu-. 
To burtt otU, or bleed afresh, recrudes- 

cere, crudu- : properly, to grow raw 

again. 
Wound, Tulntis, ens, n. 
Priest ; priestess, sacerdds, dotis. 
A huAand, vir, viri ; a man. 



I am persuaded, persuamim est mShi, 
or persuasum habeo *. 

A liar, mendax, acis : properly an adj. 

Faith; fiddity, fides, ei,/. 

Most men, plerique : pleri deelinedy and 
que appended : but not found in pi0ii. 

To do any thing ttith a person, facere 
with abl. : abl. with de ; or fpif4 dat. 
De should be eapreased before ike per- 
sonal pronouns, the ablatives ofidUek 
are of the same form as the cieeusatives. 



^ Of course esset and soriberetur after a past tense. . 

^ The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on fore, but on the preceding 
verb, ^oero fore ut convalescat : sperabam fore ut oonvalesceret, 

7 The disease from which a person recovers, must be governed by est with 
the aiU. 

s Persuasissimum habeo should never be used ; persuasissmum ett mttt does 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutu8*s to Cicero. Klot», 

I am persuaded of (persuasum est mihi de &c. with abl,). 



§ 41. THE PASsrvB.] 292—295. 88 

JExerctse 45. 

1. 1 will ask, whether he has been beaten by his slave. 2. What 292 
will become of my TuUiola'? 3. I hope he will recover. 4. I 
hoped he would recover. 6. I doubt not, but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. 6. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. 7. I fear his wounds will " bleed afresh. 8. These 
priestesses of Vesta are not permitted to marry a husband. 9. Tour 
virtue is envied. 10. Most men favour Csesar. 11. Liars are not 
believed. 12. The unwilling are not easily persuaded of any 
thing*. 13. There is no doubt, that your glory will be envied. 14. 
Ml my property has been sold by an enemy. 16. It cannot be 
denied, that your virtue is envied. 16. I will ask, which ^ of them is 
favoured by Cassar. 17. That (ille) age is not only not envied, but 
even favoured. 18. I am persuaded of your fidelity. 19. Ifear^ 
that these wounds will not " heal. 20. What will become of me ? 
21. There are some who ^*' believe, that he has been beaten by his 
slave. 22. There are some who envy your glory. 



§ 41. The Passive {continued). 

(a) The verbs that govern two accusatives in the active (251, &c.), 293 
sometimes govern one ae&usatwe (that of the object) in the passive. 

Since, even in the active, it is only tome verbs of asking y &c. (262) that govern 
the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just given beyond 
the actual practice of good writers. — RogaH may take this aoo, it is found with 
indiiku and edoetut ; with doctus or dedocttu it is not common in prose : with 
cdctri and moneri very rare^ except with the neuter of pronouns, or such adjec- 
tives as multa, pauca. (Z.) 

(h) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed by an 294 
accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus partis 
affectse). 

Thus we may say, not only caput ferUur alicuiy or ea^ alwujus fev^ur, but 
also aliquuferUitT caput, 

, (e) In some particular eonstructions th^ part referred to is put in the genitwe 
or cAlatwe, 

An accusative also follows many other passive participles, especially in the 295 
poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the dative of the active is allowed to stand as the 
nominative (subject) before the passive, or, which comes to the same things with 



* iSby ; * to the unwilling nothing is easily persuaded.* 
^ Of two persons. 

g2 
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296—299. 



[§ 41. THE PA8STTE. 



a passive participle in agreement with it ; and then the cuiOuaaHve of the object 
is allowed to remain. This construction (which is called the Oreek aecuaatifK)^ 
and that in 294, must not be imitated by those who wish to write in Cicero's 
style. (G.) 

296 In many general expressions the passive voice is used imper- 
sonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used in 
English. 

(Thus amhulatum est, It has been walked [by us] = we have 
walked.') 

297 (^) With verbs of seeming, and passive verbs of declaring, think' 
ing, &c., the personal construction is far more common than the 
impersonal ^. 

(Eng.) It teems, is said, &c., that Cains has retired (or, as Jjot.), 
(Lot,) Caius seemSf is said, Slc, to have retired. ^ 

298 (a) Bogatus sententiam, Being asked his opinion. Longam in- 

dutus vestem, Clothed in a long garment, 
{h) OblKtus*^ faciem (Smeared as to his face =), Having his face 
smeared or covered, Incensus animum (kindled as to his 
mind =), Having his mind agitated, Adversum femur ictus 
(Struck as to his opposite thigh =), Wounded in the front 
part of his thigh, 

(c) Pendere animi or animo % To he in anxious suspense. Dis- 

crucior animi, My mind is on the rack : lam tortured in 
mind. 

(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fuisse dioitur, Homer is sa$d 
to have lived (or, it is said that Homer Uved) in the time of 
Lycurgus, 

Miltiades videhatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed that 
Miltiades could not he a private man. 

Vocabulary 43. 



299 Blood, when shed ^, cruor, oris, m. 

Silent, tacitus if actual, tacitumus if 
habUual silence is meant. 



To be sUerU; hold one*s tongue, silere. 
To be silent; hold one*s tonjue; cease 
speaking, tacereCT. 



c In the past tenses, traditum est, proditum est are very commonly used. The 
passives of audire and nuwtiare are frequently, though not so exclusively, used 
personally. (Z.) 

d From cbtinere, 

e Often animis, if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendef 
animi and pendere animis : not, I believe, pendere animo, 

' Sanguis inest venis, cruor est de corpore fusus. 

With reference to the moment of shedding,. a&nguia should be used. 

8 Silere is, to emit no sound, to make no noise, to be still : — taoers is, to utter 
no word, to be silent ; especially, to pass over in silence. 

The opposites of silere, are strepere,fremere; of tacere, dieere and lo^i, (D.) 



§ 41. THE PASSIYE.] 



300. 
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Silenoe^ silentiuin. 

UaiAt oftUenoe^ tacitumitas. 

^boMty after to he tilentf de with abl. 

But neuter pronouns maif stand in 

ace. without prepos. 
To ut on Jircy incendere, cend-, cens-. 
jTo li^; kindle^ accendere, succen- 

dere; cend-^ cens-^. 
Torch, tseda. 
Jjcanp, lucema. 
Funeral pile; pyre, T6gaB, 



To ttrike; hit; teound, ferire; icere^, 
1C-, ict- ; ceedere, cecTd-, caes- 

Rod, virga. 

Spear, basta. 

Arrow, sftgitta. 

Lightning, fulmen, Ynis, n. 

To be fiogged; Mpt with rods, vurgis 
csedi. 

Thigh, femur, 5ri8, n. 

To walk, ambiilare. 

Right, dexter, tra, ti*um. 



Exercise 46. 

1. Cato was first asked his opinion. 2. You with jour usual 300 
habit of silence ' said nothing. 3. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. 4. The laws ought not to be 
silent. 5. I am afiraid that ^ the laws are silent about these matters. 

6. Hannibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. 

7. Do not light the torch. 8. I warned the boy not to light the 
torch. 9. By whom has the funeral pile been lighted ? 10. I will 
enquire, by whom the funeral pile was lighted. 11. Caius, being 
struck with lightning, died*. 12. I foretell, that you will he flogged 
(288). 13. Caius was wounded by an arrow' on his right thigh. 

14. A league was made between the cities of *^ £ome and Lavinium. 

15. It cannot be denied, that the lamp was lighted by the boy. 16. 
"We have walked (jpass,) enough. 17. We have come (jpass,) to 
(ad) the town. 18. It cannot he that^^ he is not tortured in mind. 
19. Both I and Balbus are in anxious suspense. 20. It is said, that 
Caius has been struck by a stone. 21. Was the funeral pile lighted 
by you or by Balbus ? 



^ Incendere is to set the whole of a thing on fire ; acoendere and succendere, to 
set apart of it on fire, that it may be consumed gradually, 

^ecendere is to light it from ah&oe, sueeendere from below. Hence s^ torch, lamp, 
&.C. aeeendUurs a funeral pile sucoenditur. (D.) 

^nimtu accensus is merely an excited mind; animus incensus, an agitated 
mind. (D.) 

i JFerire, to strike generally: ccedere is to strike with what cuts (including rod^, 
Slc.) : icere, to strike with what pierces (including lightning, atones, &c.). 

Ferire and icere supply each other's deficiencies: thus /erirtf is used for pres., 
imperf.,fuJl; which icere wants; and icere supplies ferire with a perf., and paiA 
participle forferii,fer^us, which are not in use. (D.) Icere foedus is to rcUify or 
make a treaty, league, &c. 
k Decessit. 



86 801 — 307. [§ 42. exfbxssioits of time. 

§ 42. Expressions of Time. 

301 (a) In answer to the question when ? the noun which expresses 
time is put in the ablative : in answer to the question how long ? in 
the acctisative, 

302 (h) In answer to the question in what time ? within what time ? 

either a preposition {inter i, intra) is used : or the noun is put in 

the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a cardinal number is used, the noun will be in the plural ; if an ordinal^ in 
the singular. (In ten yean: in the tenth tfear,) 

303 ip) I^ answer to the questions how long before ? how long after ? 
the noun that expresses time is put in the ablative. — Ante and ;post 
are here used as adverbs, unless there be another notm or jpranoun 
to be governed by them. 

304 (jd) A point or space of future time for which any arrangement 
or provision is now made, is put in the accusative vnth in : the 
exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the ace, with ad. 

305 (^) AJbhinc (ago) of past time is joined to the accusative or the 
ablative ^ : it must precede the numeral and its substantive, one of 
which must be the next word to it. 

306 (J) ^^i'^ (born) with the accusative of time = at such an age ; 
so many years old. 

' At wkek an age * may also be expressed by the genitive only (withont ttotof). 
.The forms for above or tmder so many years old, are : — 

1. Major or minor (decern) annis. (Liv.) 

2. _-. (decern) annorum. {Liv.) 

8. — • — (decern) annis natu. (CXc.) 

4. (decern) annis natus. {Nep.) 

6. • (decern) annos natus. {Nep,) 

6. quam decern annos natus. (^Liv.) 

307 (p) Vere, In the spring. Auctumno, In the autumn. Hibemis 

mensibus, In the winter months, Solis occasu (At the setting 

of the sun =), At sunset. 
Inediam biduum aut triduum ferre (To endure abstinence from 

food=), To go without food for two, or even three days. 
Ager multos annos quievit. The field has lain fallow for many 

years. 



1 Inter, if the whole duration is spoken of : intra, if Krnie point within that space. 

^ Hand says, ' that the accusative is not more common than the ablative ;' but 
Haase observes, that in Veil. Paterc. the ace. occurs twenty times, the abl. but 
once ; and that Terence has only the ablative. The ablative is more definite 
than the accusative, and should (I think) be used when a definite point of pa/d 
titne is to be expressed : the accusative when exact accuracy is not intended. 



§ 42. XXPBBSBIOK8 OT TIME.] 808. 87 

(5) G«rmani inter annas quattwrdecim tectum non subiSrant, The 

Germans had not entered a house for fourteen jears together. 
Multi intra vieesimum diem dictatudl se abdicaverunt, Many 
persons have laid down their dictatorship loithin twenty days. 
Agamemnon cum uniyersd. Qr8Bci4 yix decern annis unam cepit 

urbem, Ayamemnon with the whole of Cheece had yreat difft- 

euUy in taJciny a sinyle city in ten years. 
Fompejus undequinquayesimo die ad imperium populi Itomani 

CiUciam adjunxit, JPompey in forty-nine days added Cilicia 

to the empire of the JSonum people, 
(c) Faucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards, Faucis 

ante diebus, A few days before. 
Homerus annis multis fuit ante Itomulttm^ Homer lived many 

years before Bomulus. 
{d) Ad coenam Canium invitayit in postervm diem, He invited 

Oanius to supper for the next day. 

Solvere ad Chrcecas Kalendas% To pay on the Greek Elalends. 
(e) Abhinc annos (or annis) quatuor, JBbur years ago. 
(J^ Cato annos quinque et octoyi/nta natus excessit e vita, Cato 

departed this life when he was eighty-five years old (or, at 

the age of eighty-five). 
Jimor triyvnta annis natu, Under thirty years old. (jOic. 

Verr. 2, 49, 122.) 
Qui ndnores quinque et triyinta annis erant. Who were under 

thirty-Jive years old. {Liv.) 
Obsldes Bomanis viginti dato . . . ne minores oetonUm den4m 

annorum, neu m<yores qmnUm qiiadrayenilm, Let him yive 

the Bomans twenty hostayes . . . neither under eiyhteen years 

of aye, nor above forty-five. (2^*y.) 

Cato primum stipendium meruit annorum decern septemque, 

Ckito served his first ca/mpaiyn at the age of seventeen (or, 

when he was seventeen years old). 

Vocabulary 44. 



To reeevMf aecipere, reclfpere, exci- 

pere** ; cep-, cept-. 
To succeed to = follow, exclpere, cep-, 

cept- : ace, 
SwalloWy hirundo, dtnis,/. 
Winter as adj., hibemus. 



Monik, mensis, m. 3Q3 

Go away, abire, abeo ; 78) x. 

To kill, iiiterficere, fee-, feet- : the most 
general term for killing, whether by 
tftarvation, poison, hanging, or the 
svcord. 



m That is, never; there being no Kalends in the Greek Calendar. 

I' Acdpimua ohlAia.; ea:ci/:;mu« vagantia ; recipimus iMgieniia,. (D.) To reeelce 
IS aecipere, when the thing is offered or given: to receive a person flying or 
wandering is excipere or redpere; excipere being the act of a serviceable friend, an 



88 809. [§ 42. xxFSBSsiOKS or time. 



To lay down a mcigittraiey ; abdTcare se 
magistratu ; in Sail., lAv., dee, also 
abdicare magistratura. 

Exactly f of a number, ipsf, in agree- 
ment with the noun. 

Epheslant Ephesius. 

TempU^ templum. 

To he burnt, deflagrare, intrang. 

To terte a campaign, stipendiam me- 
rere, or mereri, to earn pay. 

To hold a magigtraey, magistratum 
gerere, gess-, gest-. 



To hiU, as a violent, unjust, cruel act : 

by poison, ttarvationf strangling, &c., 

n^care ; or enScare, if by a prooeu 

which taket up some time. 
To kill; day, especially in honorable, 

open fight, occTdere, cid-, cTs-: it is 

used however of all kinds of killing. 
To slaughter; butcher, trucidare: ac- 
cording to Doderlein = tauricido, I 

cut down an ox; I slaughter any 

body, as I would an on. 
To reign ; neut., regnare. 

Iggr After an expression of time, ' that ' is often used for on which. 
(Eng.) To have reigned more than (or cibote) two years. 
{LaJt.) To be reigning his third year. 

(Eng.) Before the consulship, censorship, &c. of Caius. 

(Lot.) Before Caius (being) contul, censor, &c. (ante Caium consulem.) 

Exercise 47. 

309 1. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which " I received at 
one time. 2. The swallows go away in the winter months. 3. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months p 4. Mithridates 
slaughtered many Boman' citizens in one' day. 5. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Boman citizens, has already reigned 
above two and twenty years from that (ah illo) time. 6. We dream 
whole nights. 7. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
8. He died before my consulship. 9. Scipio ° died a yeai< before 
my consulship. 10. Cato died exactly eighty? three years before 
the consulship of Cicero. 11. The eclipses of the sun are foretold 
for many years. 12. He published an edict, that no one '* under (/) 
nine and twenty years old should command an army. 18. On the 
same night that^ Alexander was bom, the temple of the Ephesian 
Diana was burnt-down. 14. It is certain, that Caius served his 
first campaign at the age of eighteen. 15. He died at the age of 
thirty-three. 16. King Archelaus had been in possession of Cap- 
padocia for about forty-nine years. 17. At the age of thirty he had 
already waged many wars. 18. May (then) a man under twenty- 



equal; recipere, that of a benefactor, a superior. Exdpere is to stop a living being 
in motion, and either receive him in a friendly, or intercept him in a hostile 
manner. (D.) 

Accipere vulnera is to receive wounds intended for me: exdpere vulnera is to 
expose myself to wounds * that may every moment come in my way.* (HUUS 

Hecipere is also dbtinguished from accipere by denoting to receive not merely 
for detention, but for actual possession. Accepta pecunia may be a mere deposit : 
recepta pecunia is a formal taking into possession. (D.) 

° Scipio the last word. P Annis octoginta et tribus ipsis, 

q Begin with the relative clause. 30 (c). 32 ((£). 



§ 42. XXPBB88IOKS OF TIME.] 810 — 312. 89 

two years old hold a magistracy ? 19. He died three years ago. 
20. It is the part of a good citizen to receive wounds for his country. 

(a) (He did it) three years after Tie (had) returned, 310 

(1) post tres annos (or tertium annum) 1 ^edierat. 

(2) tertio anno^ j 

(8) tribus annis (or tertio anno) jpostquam redierat. 
(4) tertio anno, quo redierat". 

(b) JPridie quam excessit e yit4, The day hrfore he died. 
JPostridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after I left you, 
Postero anno quam &c. 27ie year after &c, 

Priore anno quam &c. The year before &c. (Z.) 

Vocabulary 45. 



Sif day, interdiu or die. 

Sy night, noctu or nocte. 

By day and by night, die ac nocte ; die 

noctuque ; nocte et interdiu. 
In the evening^, vespSri or vespSre. 
In good titne, in tempore, or tempore 

only. 
At the time of the Latin Games, Ludis 

Latinis. 
In war, bello, at well as iu bello : e^- 

dally if joined with a» jutj. or gen. 
In the ocMle of Cannot, pugn& Caimensi, 

orwUh in. 



A few days ago, paucis his diebus. SlLli 

A few days before a past time spoken 

of, paucis illis diebus. 
Found, coudere, did-, dit-. 
To incest; blockade, obsldere, sed-, 

sess-. 
To assault ; storm, oppug^are. 
Spain, Hispania. 

Sapper; or rather dinner, ccena*. 
Poison, v£nenum. 
Starvation, fSmes, is,f 
Hanging : ' the rope,* suspendium. 



Exercise 48. 

1. The city was taken by storm three yean afber the siege began". 312 
2. Hamilcar was slain nine years after he came (had come) into 
Spain. 3. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years afber it 
was founded. 4. He died the year after he was banished. 6. Why 
did he go out in the evening ? 6. 1 will ask, why he set out in the 

' It might be supposed that ' tertio anno quam {or quo) redierat,' would mean, 
' after two completed years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :* this however does not appear to be so. ' Octavo mense, quam coeptum 
oppugnari, captum Saguntum,' &,c. (lAv.): ivdKTut fxtiffi (Polyb.): *Tyrus 
teptimo mense capta est ' (Curt,): iro\topK&v iirrd fjtqvaQ (Plut,), 'after a 
siege of seven months ' (Clinton). 

• Nearly so with ante : * Ante triennium quam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato 
mortem obiit.' The use of the subjunctive here will be spoken of below. 

Obs. In this construction postquam is oftener followed by the pluperfect than 
by the perfect. (See 514.) The following is an example of the perfect : 'Nero 
natus est post novem menses, quam Tiberius excessit,* (Suet.) 

t From vesper, vesperis, 

* From KOtvoQ, common : the principal meal of the day. 
o Say : ' after it began to be assaulted.' 



90 313—317 [§ 43. pla.cx. space. 

eyening. 7. Caius came to supper in good time. 8. Is this said 
to have been done by night, or by day ? 9. 1 will ask, whether these 
things were done by day, or by night. 10. He died a few years 
ago. 11. He died the day after he had called upon me. 12. He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. 13. Was he not 
killed in the battle of CannsB ? 14. He set out at the time of the 
Latin Games. 15. The town was taken five months after it began 
to be blockaded. 16. It is said *', that Caius killed his slave by 
poison. 17. Did he kill his slave by poison, or by starvation ? 
18. Has he not killed his enemy by the rope ? 19. I am afraid 
that Balbus«has killed his slave by poison. 



§ 43. Plaob. Space. 

313 (a) K the name of a town at wMch any thing is or happens^ is a 
singular noun of the^r*^ or second declension, it is put in the geni- 
tive : if not, in the ablative ^. 

(flarlMgo^ 7i6ttr, Anxur, &e. often take abl. t in this construction *.) 
814 (h) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the accusative: in 
answer to whence ? in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of tovmt and small islands. . Before other 
words prepositions must be used ; and before these, when the name has an adjeo* 
tive"^, 

315 UrbSf oppidumt locus, in apposition to the name of a town in the genitive, stand 
in the cAlative. 

316 Such combinations as 'tekool at Capua,* * Carthage in Africa,* &e. are not 
admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be governed by the 
preceding rules, and the other noun governed by a preposition. (C) 

{Eng.) Running to his mother at Naples, 
(Lot \ /1^**""*'*8 *<> Naples to {prep.) his mother. 
XCurrens ad matrem NeapUim. (C.) 

317 (c) Local space is expressed by the accusative : sometimes by the 
ablative. 

With disUiref exstare, eminire, ace. or abl. is used (but not quite indifTerently): 
with abesse, ex- dis- cedere, aoo. should be used ; with oonsidere, oastra faoere^ the 
aeo, or abl.'- ; sometimes with prep, a, ab. 



V Tf oppidum or urbs come before the proper name, it must take a prepotUion 
(Z.): e. g. t» oppido Hispali. 

* Kritz and Berger, in their recent grammar, consider that Romor, Tusculi, 
&c. are also local ablati'oes : ce ^ a-i; t = o-t. 

^ In almost all the constructions of time and space the prepositions are ooca- 
sionally expressed. Thus *a6 Epidauro:' ^per totam noctem,' Ac. 

» Zumpt says (Eng. Tr.), * If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a 
place to be designated by the circumstance of its distance, the akl. is used : ' in 



ji pace, passos, U8=4 Eng, feet, 1002 
inches. A Roman mUe of a thouiand 
paces, mille passus. MiUfy millia 
passuum, thoutandt of paces. 

Two days, biduum, L 

nree days, triduum. 

To be distant from; to be at a distance 
of, abesse ; distare 7. 



§ 43. PLiiOB. SPACE.] 818—320. 91 

(a) Vixi Bomcd, Tarenti, Athenis, OahiU, TUmre (or Tihwri), 318 

I have lived at Borne, Tarentum, Athens, Oabii, Tihur. 

(h) IJegati Aihenas miss! sunt, Ambassadors were sent to Athens. 

Fagit Tarquinios Corintho, Sefled to Tarquinii from Corinth. 

ip) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days' march. 

Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium circiter 

millia passuum decern. The field of Ma/rathon, is about ten 

thousand faces from the city of Athens, 

Sidui abest, It is a two days^ jotimeyfrom us (iter understood) . 

Milites aggerem latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, l^e soU 

diers threw up a mound three hundred feet broad (or, in 

breadth). 

Vocabulary 46. 

To be nearer; not so far of, propius 339 

ttbesse. 
To post himself; encamp, considSre, 

Sed-, 8688-. 

To depart a finger'^s breadth, trans- 

Tersum digitum discedere, oess-. 
As they say ; as the saying iSf ut ajimt. 
Carthage, Carthago, ginis,/. 
Thebes, Thebee, arum. 

Exercise 49. 
«[How must * I am answered * be translated ! 285.] 
1. He lived many years at Veii. 2. The boy died at Carthage. 320 
3. My father and mother died at Thebes. 4. Why did he set out 
for Home in the evening ? 5. 1 have lived several years at Carthage. 
6. Might he not have lived at Borne ? 7. I almost think it would 
have been better for (dat.) the Boman people to have been con- 
tented with Sicily and Africa. 8. They are building a wall two 
hundred feet high. 9. The town is five (Boman) miles from Car- 
thage. 10. He has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from 
CsDsar. 11. Caius is nearer to Caesar than Labienus. 12. Are 
(then) you nearer to me than Labienus (is) P 13. / have been in- 
formed that CsBsar is at a distance of two days' march from us. 
14. There is no doubt, that the revilers of philosophy have been 
sufficiently answered. 15. Does he not deserve °* to be relieved 
from his debt P 16. How much did that victory cost the Cartha- 
ginians P 17. From this rule I may not depart a finger's breadth, as 
the saying is \ 18. There are some who will not (541) depart even 
a finger's breadth from that rule. 

the eighth edit, of the original, he says, * in the ace./ but the abl. is also correct. 
(Cses. i. 48.) 

J Distare generally takes a. ' Transversum, ut ajunt, digitum. 



92 321 — 326. [§ 44. GEBTrmDS and pabt. ik dus. 



§ 44. On the Gerunds and the Participle in dus 

(Gerundive). 

821 The Gerund is a verbal substantive, but with the power of governing that belongs 
to the other parts of the verb. Another peculiarity is, that it cannot take an 
adjective in agreement with it. 

The Gerund corresponds, as far as it goes, with the English ^partietpal sub- 
stantive * in ing, but its use is far less extensive*. 

822 The Gerundive or participle in dus is nearly allied to the Grerund : its meaning 
IB passive, denoting neoetsity, fitness, or something intended ; what must, skauld, or 
is to be done, 

323 (a) When the participle in dus is in the neuter gender with the third person 
sing, of esse f a whole conjugation may be formed to express what one must, or 
should do. The person is put in the dative. 

324 iST In the oblique cases the gerundive (partcp. in dm) in agree- 
ment with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 

Offmtvng a letter, /«<^ribendi epistolam. 

Lscnbendae epistolae. 

325 A whole conjugation may be formed with the partcp, in dus and 

P esent /-A-mandus sum, I am to be loved, 
\Amandus es, thou art to be loved, 
Imnerf /-A-roandus eram, / was to be loved. 

\Amandus eras, thou wast to be loved, 
Obs. Amandus eram or fui is generally to be construed should (or, ought to) 
have been loved. The reason is this: a thing which was (then) a tiling to be loved, 
is (now) a thing which ought to hone been loved, 

326 (a) Pres. Scribendum est, [one muH write, 

^^^ ^ ' \^1, you, we, &c. must wrtte. 

Sing, mihi scribendum est*, / must write. 
tibi scribendum est, thou must write, 
illi scribendum est, he must write. 
Plur. nobis scribendum est, we must write. 
vobis scribendum est, you must write, 
illis scribendum est, they must wrUe. 



* The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
'partioipal substantive * from a participle. It may be compound as well as simple; 
every participle, except the simple past participle, having a substantive use. 
* An affectation of being distinguished :* * the pretext of their hctving seized some 
traders :' ' after his having been tumbling about in his mind one poor sentence :' 
^ an atonement for his hating been betrayed into,' &c. See ' English Grammar for 
Classical Schools.* 

a The literal meaning probably is either 'it is to be written by ms* (according 
to the idiom by which the passive used impersonally is equivalent to the corre- 
sponding active form), or 'there is for me what has to be written.* Mr. Key con- 
siders the nom. in dum to be, not the neuter of the gerundive, but the (active) 
gerund : so that the meaning is ' there vt writing ybr me* 



§ 44. GnUlTDB AKB FABT. IK DUS.] 327 — 331. 93 

Imperf. Scribendom erat, \ r ^i i i j i "' '^ 

'^ L/, MOW, we mould hafioe written, 

mihi scribendum erat, / ought to have written, 

tibi scribendum erat, thou oughtett to have written, &c. 

And BO on for the other tenses. 

{Part, in dus m agreement with a substantive.) 327 

N. Epistola scribenda, a letter to be written, 
G. epistolae scribendee, of writing a letter, 
D. epistolte scribendce, to or for writing a letter, 
Aoc. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write a letter (or, to or for 

writing a letter), [Not, ad scribendum epistolam.] 
Abl. epistol& scribend& ^, by ttriting a letter, 

N. Auctores legendi, authort to be read, 

6. auctorum legendorura, of reading authors. 

D. auctoribus legendis, to or for reading authors. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read authors (or, to or for 

reading authors), 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, by reading authors. 

The p<Mrt. in due often appears to change its meaning, but it only appears to 328 

do BO. 

Scribendum est mihi (it is to-be-written by me=) I must write. 
Consilium scribendae epistolse {an itUention with respect to a letter to-be-written 
=) an intention of writing a letter. 

{Eng.) We should all jTraue virtue. q29 

{Lat.) Virtue is to-be-praised by all (dat.). 

{JBng.) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 

{Lot.) A time of playing. Fit for {dat.) burdens to-be-carried. 

(Eng,) He is bom or inclined to act, 
{Lat.) He is bom or inclined for (ad) acting. 
^jgg^ What is in form the present participle active, is often ^ the participial 33Q 
sub^antive,* It is always so, when it governs or is governed, instead of merely 
ctgr^ng. 

flgp* What is in form the infin, pass, is often used as the partio. of the fut. 
pats., icnplying possibility, duty, or necessity. * Eng. 6r. for Classical Schools.' 

Exercise 60. 

1. Man is bom to understand and act. 2. Caius is skilled in 331 
waging war. 3. We learn by teaching. 4. We should praise 
virtue even in an enemy. 6. He has snatched away from me the 
hope of finishing the business. 6. We are sM of us desirous of 

b After a preposition that governs the accusative the gerund is not used, but 
the gerundive [adplacandos deos; not, ad placandum deos]. After a preposition 
governing the ablative, the gerundive is almost always used. 

Cicero and Ccesar prefer the gerundive (M,), But the gerund is mostly re- 
tained when the object is a neuter adjective or pronoun [studium aliquid agendi; 
falsum fatendo"] ; unless where the neut. sing. = an abstract subst., e. g. veri 
inveniendi. (M ) 



94 332 — 335. [§ 44. gebuitds ajtd pabt. in dus. 

seeing and hearing many things. 7. Water is good « for drinking. 
8. Demosthenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. 9. Pericles 
was admirably-skilled {peritissimus) in ruling the state. 10. They 
adopt the resolution of setting the town on fire. 11. It cannot be 
denied, that virtue must be learnt'. 12. Ought not glory to be pre- 
ferred to riches ? 13. We must do this. 14. Those persons are 
not to be heard, who teach (pracipiunt) that we should be angry 
with our enemies. 15. We must all die. 16. An orator must see 
what is becoming. 17. We must take care to hurt (suty.) nobody ". 
18. We must not take cruel measures even against Caius ^. 



332 If a yerb does not govern the accusative^ the part, in dus cannot 
be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an mpenonal construction in the 
passive : as we must say, * mendaoi non credUur^* so we must say, ' mendaoi non 
credendum est,* 

(a) Hence to express -* we must ' do, &c. with a verb that governs the dot., 
we must use the part, in dus in the neuter gender, retainbg the object in the 
dcUive, 

333 (b) But fruendus, fungendtu, potiundui, utendus^ are sometimes found in 
agreement with their substantives, because these words formerly governed the* 
aee. When so used, they are generally in immediate agreement with their 
substantives. 

As ret fruenda; ad officium Jungendumy &c. but also ^fruenda e^m sapientia 
at,* 

334 The gen. sing, masculine of the partio, in dus is used with tui ', even when it is 
plural or feminine singular: 

fpurgandi sui causA,^r tlie sake of clearing themtelves.^ 
\pl<icandi tui, of appeasing you (of a U!oman), J 

335 (a) Parcendum ^ est inimicis, We must spare our enemies (our 

enemies are to he spared), 
(h) Ea, qu8B utenda accepisti, Those things which you received to 
be used. 

TJtendum est cuique suo judicio (abl,), JEvery man must 
use his oum judgement, 

c Utilis. UtUis, inutilis are followed by the dative of the gerund, or by the 
oeo. with ad. Cicero generally uses ad, 

^ Ne in Caium quidenn^ &c. 

« So also wscendus, gloriandus, medendus, poenitenduSy pudendus, 

' Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, ' diripiendi pomomm,' ie. 
In some other instances the gerund in di appears to have a passive meaning ; 
*8pes restUuendi,* the hope of being restored, (Z.) 

8 In the old writers (e. g. Varro) the aoo, of the object often stands after this 
impersonal construction ; ' Canes potius paucot et <icres habendum, quam muUos* 
(Varr.) 



§ 44. GEBmirDS ajstd pabt. nr dus.] 336—338. 95 

(e) (Peealiar constmctioiiB.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking, Solvendo esse 
(par, equal to^ understood), To he able to ^ay. Oneri 
ferendo ^ esse, To he equal to hearing the hurden, Conser- 
vandaB libertatis esse, To tend to the preservation of liberty. 

' I have to do it,' must be translated by the pari, in duM, 336 

{Eng,) With whom 100 have to live. 
{Lot.) With whom it is to-be-lived (quibuscum vivendum est). 

* It is,* followed by the infin, pass., generally expresses neoessttiff fitness, 
or something intended; but sometimes mere pMdbiUty, to be translated hy possum. 
[' The passage is to be found in the fifth book ' = the passage may or con be 
found in the fifth book.] 



To over^owj erertere, vert-, vers-. 
To occupy mysdf in; to be engaged tn, 

operam dare^ 
To preserve, conservare. 
To study ; devote oneself to, stttdere ; 

dat. 
LiUrature, literse, pL; also a letter = 

an epistle. 
To spend his time in, tempus impendSre, 

pend-, pens- ; 'dot. 
To make U my f^ object or business, id 



Vocahulary 4i7. 

ftgere, 'to be doing thatHmd nothing 337 

else^^; eg-, act-. 
To plead a cause, dicere causam, of the 

orator. 
To feel thankful; to retain a grateful 

sense, gratiam or gratias habere. 
To thank ; return thanks, gratias agere. 
To repay a kindness; to prove one's 

gratitwde, gratiam referre : fiBro, tiil-, 

lat- ; the person to whom, must be in 

the dat. 
To dear (= excuse), purgare. 

Obs. 'Should,* which the pupil has been taught to translate by debeo or 
oportet, must now be translated by the part, in due, whenever it is not emphatio ; 
whenever it might be turned into * is to be,* &o. 

Exercise 51. 

1. He is of opinion, that these things tend (<?) to the overthrow of 338 
the state. 2. Do these things tend to the preservation or the over- 
throw of the state ? 3. Caius is engaged in writing letters. 4. 
There is no doubt, that (86) the state is not able to pay (c). 5. It 
is the part of a Christian to spend his time in assisting ^ the 

^ The dat. of the purpose is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad ; 
distrahendo hosti, or ad distrahendum htjstem. 

When the verb governs an object in the dxU., the agent is sometimes expressed 
with ab, to avoid ambiguity : 

' Gives qutbus a vobis consulendum est* 

Obs. Gains consulendus est {must be consulted) : Gaio consulendum est (the 
interests of Caius must be consulted). 

i Yacare (to have leisure for) is never used in this sense by the best writers. 
Hoiting. Gic. Div. i. 6. 

^ Followed by ut with subj. 

^ SubUnandis: as ^venire, succurrere, govern a dot., they cannot be put in 
agreement with their object. 
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339. [§ 44. GERUNDS AlTD PART. TS DVB. 



wretched. 6. Let us consult the interests of those with whom we 
Tiave to live, 7. I will enquire of Caius, whether Balbus should be 
consulted. 8. We must consult the interests of Balbus. 9. We 
must provide for the interests of our country. 10. It was owing to 
you**, that the interests of Caius were not consulted. 11. I mctde 
it my first object to (ut) preserve the Roman territory. 12. I can- 
not repay your kindness. 13. There is no doubt, that he is going 
to thank you. 14. I will enquire of Caius, whose cause he is going 
to plead. 15. He satisfied me in proving his gratitude. 16. He 
made it his first business to satisfy Caius in (the way of) proving 
his gratitude. 17. Every animal makes it his first object to preserve 
itself. 18. We must strive to conquer. 19. Must we not repay 
the kindness of those from {prep, a) whom we have received 
benefits P f 20. I persuaded Caius to devote himself to literature. 
21. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing them- 
selves (334). 22. They had called upon Caius for the purpose of 
clearing themselves. 23. There were some who consulted the in-- 
terests of Caius. 

Vocabulary 48. 
839 (Words following the construction of proper names of places.) 



At home, domi °». 

From hornet domo. 

Home, domum ^, 

At my, your, another mart's, &c. house, 

domi meee, tuse, alienee, &c. 
On the ground, humi : which may follow 

a verb ofeWur rest or motion. 
In the field, militias ^. 



Out of doors ; out, foras after verbs of 
motion : foris after other verbs. ' 

To dine out, foras coenare. 

Into the country, tub. 

From the country, rure. 

In the country, ruri : or, less eommonly, 
rure. 



To return, redire ; eo. 
To return; turn back, revertere, vert-, 
vers- ; or reverti P. 



To be reconciled to, in gratiam redire 

cum aliquo. 
To confer an obligation on a superior^ 



^ Domus is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms in 
some cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 

Telle me, mu, mi, mis, si declinare domus vis ; 
but it has domi for at home, &c. ; though not for* of the house.* 

^ Also * to Pomponiu8*s housed Pomponii domwin, without a preposition : ' to m^ 
house,* domum meam. 

o BeUi and mUiticB are used only in connexion with domi : beUo howeyer ia 
used for in war, (Z.) 

P Reverti (perf.) is more common than reversussum; reverto-, •e&am, less common 
than revertor, -ebar, Redire properly expresses the continued action intervening 
between the momentaneous actions of the turning back (reverti), and the return 
or arrived home (revenire). D. Redire is said of one who returns after having 
arrived at his joumey*s end and finished his business ; reverH of one who turns 
back before he has completed his journey or business. {Emesti,) 



§45. OOKSTSTJOnOir OF PABTICEPLKS.] 840, 841. 
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gratiam inire ab aliquo, Cie., apud 
aliquem, Liv. ; ineo. 
Youihy juventus, utis ; juventa*!. Ju- 
yentus (Ubo ' the youth.' 



To ccutforthy projjcere, jec-, ject-. 
To re»olt€, constituSre, stYtu-, stitut-. 
Approved, of yaloor; tried, spectatus, 
$een. 



Exercise 52. 

1. Titus Manilas spent his youth in the country. 2. When 340 
Tullias returns (shall have returned) from the country, I will send 
him to you. 3. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the country. 
4. Oh the day after he returned from the country, he was accused 
of treason. 5. He is the same in the field, that (45, h) he has 
always been at home. 6. He answered, that Pomponia was supping 
out. 7. Might he not have spent his life in the country p 8. They 
(tilt) kept their word both at home and in the field. 9. He set out 
into the country. 10. There is no doubt, that he set out for the 
country in the evening. 11. There is no doubt, that he will cast 
these things out of doors. 12. Diodorus lived many' years at my 
house. 13. Balbus came to my house. 14. Had you not rather, 
be in your own house without' danger', than in another-man*s with' 
danger^ ? 15. There is no doubt, that he was a person of most- 
approved' merit (virtue) both at home and in the field (p. 7. 14). 

16. It cannot be denied, that he has resolved to turn back home. 

17. He was always desirous of waging war. 18. There is no 
doubt, that you will confer an obligation upon Cssar. 19. Balbus 
is already reconciled to Caius (perf.). 20. We must succour the 
miserable. 21. There is no doubt, that a Christian should succour 
the paiserable *. 22. There is no doubt, that he threw these things 
(forth) on the ground against his will. 23. The Boman youth 
were of approved valour in war. 24. I fear that he will turn back 
home. 



§ 45. On thb CJonstbuotion of Pabtioiples. 
(Ablative absolute.) 

Every attributive word involves an assertion. 841 

Thns * tkfine house ' = a hous^ vikioh %$ a fine one. ' Ckarlet'i hat ' = the hat 
which beUnufs to Charles, &e. 



4 Jwoemia, youth = the time of youth ; juventus (utis), youth = the time of 
youth ; or, ' the youth ' = the young men : Juventas, the goddess of youth. 

Cicero does not naejuventa; but Livy and later writers use juventa for the 
Ijmtf of youth, juventus for the youth, (D,^ 

* See page 96, notel^. 

PABT I. H 



98 S42— 347. [§ 45. consteitction of pibticipues. 

342 Thus then every participle makes an assertion in an indirect manner: it 
assumes it attrlbtUi'eely, instead of stating it predicatively ; that is, as a formal 
proposition. 

343 Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence the 
assertion assumed by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with the principal 
sentence by a relative pronoun, or a conjunction (or conjunctional adverb) of 
tim^f cause, limitation, &c. 

344 On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal one by 
relative pronouns or conjunctions (such as, vihen, after, if, since, because, althougk^ 
&c.) may often be expressed by participlet. 

345 Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin than in English, 
such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin by participles. 
By this construction the Latin gains more compactness and power of com- 
pression than the English possesses, but with an occasional fxigueness from which 
our language is free'. 

346 When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun already 
goyemed or governing in the sentence, it is put in the ablative in 
agreement with its own notm, 

(a) An ablative thus unconnected with the general structure of the claase in 
which it stands, is called an ahlative absolute. The noun and partcp. stand to 
each other (virtually) in the relation of subject and predicate, 

(/3) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial construction, if the 
nominative of the subordinate sentence be not a noun occurring in the principal 
sentence, or a pronoun representing such a noun, the construction must be the 
ablative absolute. 

347 Examples. 

n\ r Nobody irAo coTWui^rs this, will hesitate. '\ 

\ Nobody considering this, will hesitate. I 

(2) r Nobody, t/' Gains considers this, will escape. [ 

(aU, abs.) \ Nobody, Caius considering this, will escape. J 

/Alexander, after he had taken Tyre, marched on, &c. 
^ ' I. Alexander, having taken Tyre, marched on 
(2) fThe King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, 
{abf. abs.) IThe King, Tyre being taken by Alexander 



ihed on, «c. 'j 

•n, &c. I 

re, retired, &c. f 

', retired, &c. J 



r Since in the attributive combination no particle of connexion is expressed, 
its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered from the 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
misconnecting occurs in a late review of TaJbe*s Horace (Quart. Rev. No. cxxiv.). 
Speaking of the passage, 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper ageUo 
Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere, &c. (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, because the father^s mean* were 

slender, he would not send his son to a provincial school, but carried him to Rome 

proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in the 
country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would have 
found no grounds in it for speculating ahout foundation schools, &c. at Rome but 
have remained satisfied with the obvious meaning, that, * though the father^s 
means were slender,* he nevertheless wotdd noi send his son to a school tJiat vxu thought 
good enough for the children of great centurions, dec, but resolved to give him the best 
education the capital could ajhrd. 



§ 45. ooireTBiroTioir or pabtictfles.] 348, 349. 



99 



(») {! 



I desire joys which will Icut for ever. 
I desire joys ab<mt-to4agt for ever. V. T IT 

(2) r I desire heaven, because its joys vill Icut for ever. 
{c^. abs,) \l desire heaven, its^^< being about-toUut for ever. 

. . r We miss many things, though they stare us in the face. "^ 

^ ^ \We miss many things, staring us in the face. [ 

(2) r We miss many things, though <0}n«{rttM«8tar« us in the face ( 

(abl. abs.) \We miss many things, some truths staring us in the face. ' 

Vocahulaiy 49. [Preposition a, ah, ahsJl 

A. before consonants ; ah before vowels 
and h; but also before aXL conso- 



IV. 



In front, a fronte : frons, forehead. 

In flankf a latere " : latus, side. 

In the rear, a tergo. 

At tico miles distance ; two miles offy a 

millibus passuum duobus. 
So near home, tarn prope a domo. 
To make for us, a nobis facere. 
To be on our side; to stand on our side^ 

a nobis stare. 
To be of a man*s party, ab aliquo sentire ; 

sens-. 
An amanuensis, a manu servus^. 
Again from the beginniftg; all over agaiH, 

ab iutegro : integer, whole. 



348 



nants (Freund), especially s, before 

which it is more common in Cicero 

than a; abs hardly ever occurs, ex- 
cept before te', and never except 

before e, qu, t. 
The meanings of a are (l)Jrom; (2) 

by, governing the agent after pass. 

verbs; (3) after; (4) on or at, of 

relative position ; (5) on the side or 

part of; (6) in point of; (7) the office 

held. 
From a boy, a puero. 
Tmmediatdy after the batUe, confestim 

a proelio^. 

Exercise 53. 

[Obs. a (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated par- 
ticipially.] 

1. Let US oppose the evils ^that are coming'. 2. Must we spare 349 
even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] 3. We must spare them even 
P though they should resist (us). 4. I must spare p those who 
favour^ me and ^ stand on my side. 5: ^I must not despair Pif (but 
a) few' stand on my side. 6. Timotheus increased by (his) many 
virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 7. Caius, 
i^ after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. 8. The 
father, ^ after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 
9. We do not believe" a liar, even Pwhen he speaks the truth. 10. 
The father turned back, p because he feared for his son (231). 

« In Cicero's time ahs was generally confined \o aet^unf -books (Or. 47» 158). 
t Pugna is any battle, from a single combat to the general engagement of large 
armies : prodium is an engagement of troops. D5derlein confines the meaning 
ofjmjelium too much, when he makes it only the 'occasional engagement of par- 
ticular divisions of an army ;' e. g. proelium Pharsalicum (Cio.), * illustrissimum 
est proelium apud Platseas.' {Nep,) Acies, when used of a battle, is a genercU 
engagement, 

u On the flanks (a lateribus). 

▼ So, ah epistdis, a secretary : a rationibus, a steward or accountant. 
w We believe a liar, not eten, &c. (ne^-quidem). 

H 2 
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100 850—355. [§ 46. pabticipms. 

11. CaiuB, P who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the 
capital charge". 12. "Why did you turn back so near home ? 13. 
The Grauls attack the Eomans in the rear. 14. Ariovistus posted 
himself at about two miles off. 15. He took Massilia <* after it had 
been blockaded two years. 16. A treaty was ratified Rafter the 
city had been besieged two years. 17. Do not these (arguments) 
make for us ? 18. Scipio immediately after the battle returned to 
the sea. 19. Are not the G-auls of our party P 20. Almost from 
a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Pabtioiplb (continued). 

850 (a) The participle of the Jutttre in rue often expresses the |>f^- 
pose with which a person acts, 

851 (h) The participle in dus often expresses the end or purpose for 

which a thing is done, 

(a) This is especially the case after ourare (to cause a thing to be done) and 
verbs of gitfingt receiving, tendingy tindertaking. In English the injln, active is 
often used where the infin, patsive would be aUowable, but leu common, 

(p) He gave them the country to dtceU in. 

(Or) He gave them the country to be dwHt in (by them). 

352 Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of by 

turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more emphatic should be retained: for instance, that which is 
the eject rather than that which is the cauae; that which is the coneequenec 
rather than that which is the condition; that which h posterior in point of time 
rather than that which precedee it, 

853 It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a present partidpU 
when, though two events are closely connected, yet that represented by the par- 
ticiple must be over before the other begins. 

gg^ A present participle must be translated by a perfect parti- 

ciple (or its substitute, quum with perf. or phipeff, subj) when the 

action expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the 

verb begins. 

Examples. 

854 (a) I write to aid the student. "I . 
(part,) I write going4o-aid the student (adjuiuruM), J * 



855 



(6) He gave them the country to dvoell in, "^ 

(pcai,) He gave them the country to-he-dwdt-in QuibUandum), J 

He apprehended them and took them to Rome. 1 ^^_ 
(part,) He took them apprehended to Rome. J 

He took up the bundle and ran off. 1 
(oW. ahs.) The bundle being taken up, he ran off. / * 
(Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
(Lat,) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 



§ 47. PABTioiPLEB.] 856—858. 101 



Vocabulary 50. 

To catue to be done; to hate a thing 

done, aliquid fEtciendum cflrare. 
To contract to build, aliquid fiMnendum 

condacere. 
Tola a thing otUtobe built by contract, 

aliquid faciendum Itfcare. 



A tentence, sententia. 35Q 

To corrupt, corrumpere, rup-, rupt-. 

To learn by heart, ediscere. 

To repair, refYcere, io ; fee-, feet-. 

To pull down, diruere, ru-, riit-. 

Bridge, pons, pontis, m. 



Exercise 54. 

1. Conon causes the walls p which had been pulled down by Ly- 857 
sander^ Pto be repaired. 2. He undertook ^to corrupt Epaminon- 
das with money. 8. For how much will you undertake p^o corrupt 
Balbus ? 4. He had contracted Pto buUd a bridge. 5. He gave 
Cyrus to Harpagus Pto be killed. 6. Carvilius, when '^ consul, had 
let out the temple (cedes y) of Fortune (JEbrtuna) ^to he built by con- 
tract, 7. I will enquire of Caius, whether he has contracted p to 
repair the bridge. 8. "We give boys sentences Pto learn by heart 
(354, 5). 9. He has set out forBomePto free his son from debt, 
10. 1 cannot but think" you corrupted by gold. 11. Forgetting''^ 
the (54) benefits which he received from Caius, he tooJc cruel mea- 
sures SLgaiast him. (Begin with relat, clattse ; 80,81.) 12. He 
says that it is not^ necessary to make haste. 13. There are some 
who "• have turned-back home. 



§ 47. Thb Pabtioiplb (continiLed), The Supine. 

(a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and neuter-passives) has 858 
a participle of the perfect active. Hence this participle must be 
translated by the (passive) past participle put absolutely, or by 
quum with the perfect or pluperfect subjunctive. 



» G. Lytandri. 

7 JEdes and templum are both a temple : but in the former it is considered as 
the one principal buUding which is the dwelling-place of the Grod ; in the latter as 
the fchde temple, with all its buildings, courts, &c. JEdet in the ting, has gene- 
rally the adj. sacra with it, or the name of the Deity ; Jovit, Minervce, &c. 

Fanum is a spot consecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself, considered as a consecrated place, ' a sanctuary,'' Delu- 
brum was either the temple itself, as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood ; 
the shrine, 

Templum is from rs^r&i, re/i7rw (cut), a portion * cut of* by the augurs; ddu- 
hrum probably from de-luo, to tcasli away : DSderlein thinks that fanum is the 
Grerman Bann,- Engl. ban. 



102 350—^63. [§ 47. pabticiples. 

359 (h) An English substantiTe may often be translated by a par- 
ticiple. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate abttrad n<mn$ expressiug a mode 
of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom used in Latin. 

360 (c) So also the participial ttd>ttantive may often be translated not only by the 
pariioipie in dus, but by other participles. This is a common way of translating 
it when it is under the government of ' teithout,* 

361 After ' to hear * and *to iee* the present infin, active must be transhited into 
Latin by the present participle active^ 

362 Wben the participle of an abl. ahsol. is ' being* it is omitted in 
Latin, and two substantives, or a substantive and adjective, are put 
together in the ablative, 

*362 The supine in um {act.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (virtually, 
though not really pass.) follows a few adjectives (such as bat, d^ioult, &c.) and 
the substantives y<M, nefas, &c. 

(a) The supine in um with ire means ' to go about to,* &c. implying efort and 
exertion. 

363 (^) i^^') Cleesar, having crossed the Rubicon, marched to Roma 

fTjot ^ f^^^'^f ^ Rubicon being crossed, marched to Rome. 

* \(>r, Csesar, tdien he had crossed the Rubicon, marched to Rome. 

(6) 1. Tarquinius, after his banishment from Rome, &c. ^ 

TarquiniuSy being banished from Rome. # 

2. After the banishment of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. > I. 

(aM.al. ) Tarquiniu, being banidua 1 ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ i 

(fir) After larquinius banished, J J 
(Tarquinio expulso ; or, poet Tarquinium expulsum.) 

{Eng,) From the foundation of Rome, 1 ^ . ,. - 1 

(Lai.) From Rome founded, i* ^™* ^°^»^ /"• 

(So, ante Romam conditam, &c.) 

(Eng.) By the practice of virtue, 1 ... , . 
{Lot.) By virtue practised, /▼"^te cultA. 

(Virtute colend&, by practising virtue.) 

(Eng.) A reward for having despised the deity; or, ftn' contempt of the 

deity. 
(Lot.) A reward o/ (= for) the deity despised (spreti numinis merces). 

(c) (Eng,) He assists others vnthout robbing himself. 

(Lot.) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 

(Eng.) He goes away without your perceiving it. 

(Lot,) He goes away, you not perceiving it (te non sentiente). 

(Eng.) He goes away without saluting any body. 

(Lat.) He goes away, nobody being saluted (nuUo f salutato). 

(Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 
(LcU.) He condemns him unheard (inauditum). 



t With the pass, particip. nuUo is seldom found : nuUo imposito, SaU. Jug. 
100, 3. Nemine is found with it in Tac. (Ann. 16, 27) and Suet. 



§ 47. PJLBTI0IPLI8.] 864—866. 108 

Voedbulary 51. 



At the au^gution of tke Magi, Magia 

auetoribus : auctor, an adviser. 
Under your guidance, te duce, you bHng 

our leader: dux, diicis. 
In the rdgn of Herod, Herode rege or 

regnante*. 
Agaimi the will of Caiut, Caio invito. 
In ike lifetime of Auguttu$, Augusto 

vivo. 



/ have completed the work, opus abso> 864 

lutum habeo*. 
/ plainly tee through hit dengn, consi* 

lium ejus perspectum habeo. 
It can^t be taid without impiety, nefas 

est dictu. 
It may be taid without impiety, fas est 

dictu. 
Hard to find, difficilis inventu. 

The English present part act. is generally translated by the 865 

liatin past partic, when the verb is deponent. 

This arises firom the principle given in 353, and from this ; that the Romans 
spoke of a feeling as over, the moment it had beenfdt ; and of a mental operation 
as over, the moment it wat performed ; whereas we should describe both as 
pretent ; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 
[Which word for to light should be used of a funeral pile 1 299, h.] 
1. P If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. 2. Pytha- 366 
goras came into Italy ^in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 8. 
p After Dion (G-. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius gained 
possession of the city. 4. JEneas, p after the taking of Troy by the 
Greeks, came into Italy. 6. The slave, having lighted the funeral 
pile, cast himself at his master's feet ". 6. They returned to Veii 
p without waiting for the army of the Bomans. 7. He turned back 
home P without our perceiving it. 8. They could scarcely be re- 
strained from ^^ condemning you to death without hearing you, 9. 
He went away without saluting me. 10. At the suggestion of 
Caius, Balbus pretended to be mad '. 11. I am afraid, that I do 
not** see through Balbus's design. 12. The son died p after the 
banishment of his father. 18. He pretends, that he has finished the 
work. 14. I have now finished the work which I promised to per- 
form* {Invert hy 30). 15. P After the taking of Massilia by storm, 
a league was made {Express post). 16. "Was (then) man born Pto 
drink wine? 17. You have recovered from a severe disease ^by 
drinking water. 18. I heard Caius cry out, that it was all over with 
the army. 19. Is virtue hard to find? [No.] 20. You will do 
what shall seem best to be done. 21. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself ? 22. They sent to Delphi, to consult {sup.') what 
should be done. 



s If the reign were that of a Roman emperor, imperanie must be used. 

a From this idiom, which dwells more on the pottettion of the completed 
action than on its mere completion, arose the perfect with 'have ' in our own and 
other modei*n languages. 



IM 867—373. [§ 48. PBONOims. 

§ 48. Pbonouns. 

867 W ' Ovon^ when it is to be more strongly expressed than by mens, 
tmiSf SUU8, <&c. must be translated by ipsius or ipsorum (as one or 
more are meant) after those pronouns. 

368 (]>) Self, -selves, <&c. in an oblique case are often translated by 
ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in the nom, if 
the meaning is that that agent did it ; in the case of the personal 
pronoun, if the agent's doing it to himself is the stronger notion. 

ogo Properly sui relates to the nominative case of its own verb ; but it may be 
used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of the principal verb, when 
either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being referred to the verb of 
its own clause. 

870 (^) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some thought 
or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominatiTO of the principal sen- 
tence, should be translated hjsui or «mw*, whenever (from the yrow- 
mar, or the obvious sense) there would be no danger of understanding 
it to mean the nominative of its own verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal sen- 
tence, must be translated by ipse, when there would be danger o. 
understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own verb. 

871 (^) S^^*^ often refers to an oblique case, especially when quisque 
or unusquisque is used. 

oi^o ^^^ Nostrum and vestril^m are to be used (not noitri, vettri) when 'of us,* 'of 
you* = 'out of us/ 'out of you:* that is to say, after partUivet (including iium«- 
rals, eomparaticet, and tuperlativet^), 

873 (a) Mea ipsius culpa. My own fault. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa. Our own fault, 
(b) Me'' ipse consoler, I console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes natur^ dil!gunt. All men naturally love them- 
selves. 
(p) Cicero effecerat, ut Q. Curias consilia Catilinse sibi proderet, 
Cicero had induced Q. Ourius to betray to him (Cicero) the 

designs of Oatiline, 
(It being obviously absurd to suppose that Curius was to betray them to 
Ourius.) 

^ Nostriim and vesti'^m are also used when they have omnium in agreement : 
omnium nostrum, &c. 

c The cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the genitives plural) are 
sometimes strengthened by met to signify ' self* with or without ipse : m^imet 
ipsi, sibimet ipsis, nobismet ipsis, de memet ipso, &e. 8e is also doubled into sese: 
for tumet, tute is said. Matthiee says, that Cic. never puts ipse in the nom. after 
this appended met. 



§ 48. FBOKOUKS.] 874, 375. 105 

PersfB, mortao Alexandro, non alium, qui imperaret ipsit^ 
digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Persians^ after the death 
of Alexander J confessed that nobody had ever better deserved 
to rule oner them, 

{Qui imperaret sibi, might kave meant 'a fitter per$on to govern himself.') 
(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hanmbal was 
banished by \nA fellow-citizens. 



To h^faH ; happen, accYdere^, c¥d- ; dat 
To happen; turn out, eySnire, yen-, 

vent-. 
To happen, of fortunate events, contin- 

gere, tlfg- ; dat. 
It ftcu the mhn's good fortune, huio con- 

tYgit, ut &c. 
To rettore liberty to hit country, patriam 

in libertatem vindTcare. 



Vocabulary 52. 

To defend a thing or person actually 874 

attacked, defendere, fend-, fens-. 
To defend a thing or person, if and 

whenever it is attacked ; to take under 

one*i protection, tueri «. 
Hie own friends or adherewte, fm,pl. 
For its own sake, propter sese. 
To love each other, inter se amare ; of 

two or more persons. 



Exercise 56. 
[How is 'throu^* to be translated, when it expresses the cause? (261).] 
1. The mind is a part of me. 2. The better part of you is im- 875 
mortal. 8. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. 4. Which of you is believed ? 5. Many evils 
befall us by our own fault. 6. Many evils have befallen me 
through (abl.) my own fault. 7. Do not many evils happen to us 
by our own feult ? 8. All men favour themselves. 9. These evils 
may have happened to us (129(a) ) through our own fault. 10. It 
cannot be denied, that the mind is a part of ourselves (of us), 11. 
I will pray Caius to take my cause under his protection, 12. Ought 
he not to have commanded himself? 18. It is not every man who 
can command himself. 14. He is an enemy to himself. 15. It 
cannot be denied that he is an enemy to himself. 16. We should 



d Accidere and evenire are said of an^ occurrences whatever: contingere, oibvenire, 
and obtingere, only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences that take 
us by surprise ; evenientia those that are expected. Accidentia are represented as 
the effects of chance ; evenientia as the results of preceding actions or events ; 
contingentia as favours conferred upon us by good fortune ; obtingentia and obve- 
nientia as advantages /a2^i»t^ to our lot, (D.) 

From the use of contingere to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, 
accidere would come to be generally used of unfortunate ones. 

« Neither is in itself stronger than the other : for as the defendens shows moro 
tpirit and strength in resisting an actual danger, so the tuens shows more ectre and 
cifeetion in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 



106 376-880. [§ 49. PBOKOtnifs. 

practise justice for its own sake. 17. They prayed Artabazus to 
take their ^ cause under his protection. 18. He was called king by 
his own adherents. 19. It was this marCs good fortune to restore 
liberty to his country. 20. Ifea/r that he will not be able to restore 
liberty to his country. 21. They asked to be allowed to take all 
their property with them. 22. There are some ^^^ who favour them- 
selves. — 23. The boys love both me and each other. 



§ 49. Pronouns {continued), (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376 ip) ^^i *^^> ^^> ^^^i are translated by w, ea^ id, when they 
merely stand for a person or thing either before cnentioned or ahotU 
to he described by a relative clause. 

* Is,* is wholly without emphasis, or the power of ditUnguishing one object 
from another. ' One of its main duties is to act as a mere antecedent tu the 
relative 8.' 

577 When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, ille the 
most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party addressed. 

(6) Ifte may be considered as the demonstrative of the second person = 
' that of yourty * that which is knoyon to (or conoerTu) you* 

378 From this power of denoting comparative nearness and remoteness (whether in 
space or time), Kio and Ule are used * to discriminate between the different words 
tiiat form the subject of discourse.* Thus then. 

Of two things already mentioned, hie relates to the nearer, the 
latter ; ille to the more remote, the former^, 

* Hio, refering to what immediately precedes, must occupy a very early, if not 
* the first place in its sentence.' 

379 * While hio refers to what has just come from the pen (or mouth), ille may be 
opposed to it in another directicm, and introduce some new matter.' 

380 ^ <^^ ' ^*^ ™^y refer to what follows, but it must then descend from its 



' Ipsorum ; for suam might mean, they prayed him to support Am own cause. 

8 'Is qui pugnat' means 'the eombcUant* or 'a combatant* (accordingly as he 
has been mentioned, or not mentioned before) : while ' hio qui pugnat/ ' ille qui 
pugnat/ signify respectively 'this combatant,' 'yonder combatant.' — Quart. 
Joum. of Education, voL iii. 320, which contains an excellent account of these 
pronouns, from which the passages in inverted commas are taken. 

^ Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, 
all probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations : 

(1) The well known order of the actual occurrence or existence of the things 
may be reversed in the sentence. (G.) 

(2) Hio may denote what is before our eyes. (3) Or hio may denote *id de 
quo poiissimum aghnus,* Baschig, ad Liv, xxiv. 29^ See also Quart. Joum. as 
before. 



§ 49. VBOiroiTKS.] 



381—385. 
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prominent place at the beginning of the seDtence, to occupy one eqnallj 
emphatic either at, or very near, the end/ 

lUe, from rekiting to the pott, may denote that which lias long been known, 381 
iduiher faxorxMif or unfavorably, 

(c) Here UU ^ = the well known ; tlte/amout. 

In letters, iste relates to the place where the person addressed is residing, and 382 
to the things that concern him : in trials, iste denotes the opposUe party, as long 
as he is directly addressed ; but when the speaker turns to the judges, he may 
use hio to denote the opposite party. (G.) 

As Ule m&y mean *whom aU know,* so iste may mean 'whom you know* 
whether for good or not K So also hio may mean ' whom you or / see before us.' 

(d) lUe is used before quidem, where toe use * it is true,* * in- 383 
deed,^ to make some partial concession, to be followed by a * but.* 
(a) Dionysius servus meus aufugit : iff est in provinci^ tu4, 384 

Dionysitis, a slave of min^, has rwn away : he is vn your 

province, 
(li) Ista civitas, That state of yours. 
{c) Medea ilia, The famous Medea, Magnus ille Alexander, 

The celebrated Alexander the Ghreat. 
{d) Non sine ratione ille quidem, sed tamen &c., Not without 

reason it is true, hut yet &c. 



VocdbulcMy 53. 



And that too, et is^; isque: et idem, 

idemque. 
Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. 



To know, scire », 

To know = to be acquainted with, no- 



That only, is ^ demum : th(xt at length, 
as if the others had been travelled 
through before this was arrvoed at„ 



visse, nosse : perf, of noscere, to leam 
to know ; to make acquaintance with. 



385 



1 *IUe can nerer perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative (=m); 
and the employment of hio for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative clause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it supports its 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned.* p. 319. 

k In thb way iste is often used to express contempt, but by no means always. 

1 The writer in the Quart. Joum. of Education doubts the existence of the 
forms H and iis, Grotefend gives dat. eis (also iis) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) 
it (ei), iis (eis) ; adding that the former are the more common, and generally 
written in MSS. with a single t. 

na When is, hie, or qui, &c. stands as the subject of an apposition-wrb (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with * ^ing.' [** Ea demum est rera. felioitas.**} 

n Scire relates to Sk proposition ; if followed by an accusative only, it is a neut. 
pronoun or nihil. It expresses actuaUy acquired knowledge, 

Nosse is to have bec<me acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing 
may be known : it * describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or 
internal perception' (R.) Hence nosse is often followed by the accusative of a 
noun. 
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They gorern the dot, of that from 

which. 
To make a beginning with, facere ini- 

tium a. 
Of-a-common kind, Tulgaris. 



To know thoroughly by experience ; to 

be conversant wm, callere ; properly, 

to be hard, as a hand becomes by 

much manual labour ; aco. 
To take away, adTmere^, of good things; 

exlfmere, of bad things : em-, empt-. 

JExercise 67. 
886 1. He has killed both his father and his mother ; the former by 
poison, the latter by starvation. 2. What prevents him from 
making a beginning with himself? 8. This* only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. 4. What* true wisdom is, the wise only 
know. 5. Do you know Caius ? 6. I will ask what true wisdom 
is. 7. At how much is that state of yours to be valued, from which 
the good and wise have been banished ? 8. I doubt whether this is 
true happiness or not, 9. I have had an interview with Caius : he 
says, that he has not seen the man. 10. Do not take away from me 
my liberty. 11. That (famous) Plato has taken away from me all 
fear of death. 12. Apollo admonishes us to become acquainted 
with ourselves. 13. It is not every one who can '• know himself. 
14. Those good things which can be taken away, are not really 
good things p. 15. Having set my son' at liberty, he has taken 
away all my *» care. 16. I have been praised by a good man, it is 
true (d), but (one who is) unskilled in these matters. 17. Chris- 
tians after death will enjoy a happy life, and that too an eternal 
one. 18. He has always devoted himself to literature, and that 
too of no " common kind. — 19. There are some who deny that the 
boys love each other. 



Vocabulary 54. 

887 Also, may often be translated by idem^. 
This, or that, as well as some other, et 

ipse. 
Where you are: in your neighbourhood, 

istic. 
Even or very, with that, ipse : illud 

ipsum *, eten that. 



To join battle with ; to give bctttle to, 

proelium committere cum. 
To your neighbourhood; to where you 

are, isto or istuc K 
From your neighbourhood; from toAetv 

you are, istinc. 
Proud, superbus. 



Detnitur quidlibet ; adimuntur bona ; eximuntur mala. (D.) 

* See note ™ in preceding page. 

P Say: < toe not true good (things).' 

1 Say : * all careyrowi me,' 

' Nihil est liberale, quod non idem justum (which is not also just). 

• ' To justify the use of ille (to denote any thing, provided it did not imme- 
diately precede) there must always be an intermediate object to which hie is 
applicable.* p. 218. — Not if the remote event be one oi general notoriety, << Quid 
T. Albutius ! nonne sequissimo animo Athenis exsul phUosophabatur ! cui tamen 
UUtd ipsum numquam accidisset si" &c. De Fin, v. 108. 

t Adverbs of motion to a place end mooruc ; of motion ,^Y>m, in ino, nde* 



§ 50. FBOKOUirs.] 888—891. 109 

Exercise 58. 
[How must * I am bdieved ' be translated f 285.] 
1. Those whom we love, we also wish to he happy. 2. Let him 888 
who commands others, learn also to command himself. 8. Are 
(then) liars helieved in your neighbourhood ? 4. Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, saj that jou are proud. 5. It is not be- 
coming for*' a Christian to be proud. 6. I had already set out to 
your neighbourhood. 7. Even that would never have befallen me^ 
in your lifetime, 8. A Christian may not be proud. 9. Do not 
join battle. 10. I fear the Eomans will not be willing to join battle 
with the Gauls. 11. It cannot be denied that justice should be 
practised for its own sake. 12. It remains, that I should give 
battle to the Gauls. 18. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to 
know oneself. 14. I know that in your neighbourhood you both 
are wise and seem (so). 15. Such*®^ a war was undertaken, as 
Borne had never before seen. 



§ 50. Peonouns {continued), (On the Tbanslation op 

' Ant.') 

' Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or ullus, 889 

* Any ' when all are included is quivis " or quilihet, 890 

(a) All are excluded in sentences that are really or virtually negatwe; and 
after mx (teareeiy), sine (withotU)'^. 

Sentences that are virtually negative (that is, at good as negative) are (1) 
Boch questiotu as expect the answer ' noy* and are asked not for informationf but 
eusent; thus, ' can any man belieye this t ' = * no man surely can believe this :' 
(2) eon^ratUoe tentenees; ' he was taller than any of his friends ' = ' none of his 
friends was so tall as he.' 

(j3) All are included when *a^y * means ' any you pleatCy * every J 

(y) ' Quisquam ' is used withouty * ullus * generally with a substantive. UUus 
18 however used sulmiantivdy in the cases in which quisquam is unusual ; i. e. in 
Jhefe m, of the notit. , aoc , and aJbl, sing. ; and throughout the plural. In abl. 
mtac.^'BGSErvSIolSS^quoqi^^ with designa- 

tions of men (homo, cms), &c. 

(6) * Any * after «, nisi, num, ne, quo, quanto, is the indefinite 891 
quis or qui ". 

(But a%«M follows these particles when the ' any ' or ' some ' is emphatic.) \ 

^ In quvvis (and utervis) a deliberate and thoughtful choice is supposed, in qui- 
lihet (and uterlibet) a blind and inconsiderate one. — QuUibet generally carries with 
it some expression of contempt. (D. after Lachmann.) 

▼ With res pect to nne, aliquis should follow it in a negative sentence (in which 
it M to be considered potntive), and uJtlus in a positive sentence (in which it is to 
be conside recTnegaiiveTr Gr. ' "~ 

* ;S^» isaliBO sometimes followed by uilus or quisquam. The ' any * is then very 
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392 ' Any ' is translated bj aliquis or qmgpiam ^, when it means ' some 
one or other,' * some.^ 

393 (d) The indefinite article 'a' may sometimes be translated bj 
quidam, aliquis, or quispiam ^, when ' a certain ' or ' «o«7i« * might be 
substituted for ' a.' 

394 (<?) Neseio quit (the gutf agreeing with the subst.) is sometimes used for 
quidam, but it generally carries with it some notion of eaniempt or of indijferenM 
at least. 

(Eng.) Henry, Charles, and John. 

{Lat.) Henry, Charles, John. Or, Henry and Charles and John. 

395 (a) Solis candor illustrior est, quam ullius ignis, j^ brightness 

of the sun is more intense than that of ^wj fire. 
An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci ? (Jan 
(then) any man he angry without some mental agitation ? 

(5) Num quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any hody angry with 
infants ? 

{p) Quodlibet pro patri^ parentibus, amicis, adire periculum . , 
oportet, We ought to encounter any danger for our country, 
our parents, and our friends, 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me. 



emphatio, often implying a doubt of the existence of any, but sometimes only an 
emphatic assertion that t^ there be any, it is enough, whereas there really are 
severed or many : e. g. ti uUa tnea apud te oommendatio valuU, quod ido multas 
plurimum taluisse, hceo ut valeat, rogo (Cic. pro Mil. 4, 9. So ad Fam. 2, 16, 6). 
The strict meaning is ^any tingU,^ * any, though but one ;* thus it occurs in sueh 
passages as quamdiu quisquam erit, qui te audeat defendere, woet. 

Such expressions as ' sine omni cur& * for * sine vU& cur A ' are only found in 
Plautus and Terence, In Cicero * sine omni cur& ' would mean ' without all 
(imaginable) care.' 

The nom. maso, and neut. are quis, quid when used iubttantively ; qui, quod 
when used adjectitdy (i. e. in agreement). Whether quoi or qua should be pre- 
ferred iorfem, sing, and neut. pi., is a disputed point. The poets use qua with 
few exceptions. (Z.) The form qui is also used substantively in the sing soNt. 
masc. : n qui, ecqui. Even aliqui (= aliquis) is found in a few passages of 
Cicero. 

* lissome* is emphatic = some at least, though but little, or of a bad quality, 
aliquis should be used. Quispiam is nearly =: aliquis (at least the aliquis in 
which the ali is unaccented) : it is more frequently used substantively than adjee- 
tivdy (but agricdla quispiam, quaspiam cokorsy &c. are not uncommon): and 
often used == ^somebody * in such expressions as dixerit quispiam, 'some one will 
or may say,* According to Kriiger it always relates to some number, [On aUquis, 
quiynam, in negative clauses, see Appendix II.] 

y When quidam expresses < a * it implies 'a certain ' one, though it is unneoes- 
sary, perhaps impossible, to name it : quispiam and aliquis do not imply an allu- 
sion to A particular individual. 



§ 50. PBOKOirirs.] 396, 397. Ill 

(J) Agrioola quiipiam, Soroe husbandman (any, or a, husband- 

many Pictor aliquiSy Any, or sl, painter, 
(c) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur, Some body or other is 

talking here near me, 

Vocahulary 55. 



Every body, quisqne '. 

Every body who ; whoever, quisquis : 

netft, quidquid, every thing that; 

whatever. 
Whatever; every — that, quicunque*, 

qoeecunque, quodcunque. 
Why? quid! 
How t qui t 



Somebody = a person of conseqiience, 39Q 

aliquis. 
At once — and, idem — ^idem *>. 
Any one man, qui vis unus. 
Take care ; see that, vide ne. 
Rashly ; incontiderately ; without suffix 

cient reason, temfire. 
What 7 quid t 
Somehow or other, nescio quomtfdo. 



Exercise 59. 

1. Can (then) ^ any man govern the seasons ? 2. Take care not 397 
to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. 3. Take care 
to do nothing inconsiderately. 4. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons ? 5. Hardly any one can govern himself. 6. Every 
man ought to defend his own' friends ^. 7. Will any man hesitate 
to shed his blood for his country ? 8. This might have happened 
to any body. 9. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encounter- 
ing *' any danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents' ? 
10. Is not any thing enough for Balbus ? 11. He is braver than 
any (390, v) of the Gauls. 12. If any one breaks his word for the 
Bake of his friend, he sins'. 13. Do you (then) believe that any 
Soman (you please) is braver than any G-reek ? 14. You may say 
any thing (you please) here. 15. Whatever things are in the 
whole (omnis) world, belong to men. 16. Some are the slaves of 
glory, others of money. 17. How does it happen that you (pi.) 
do not know this ? 18. What ! do not all understand this ? 19. 
There are some who believe any body. 



* Quisque is a sort of enclitic, and therefore never stands at the beginning of a 
sentence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding emphatie form 
is unusquisque, * each pa/rtvoidar one,* 
^ Quicunque is the adjective form of quisquis, 
b Fuere quidam, qui iidem ornate, iidem versute dicerent. (Z.) 
c Though num expects the answer * no,* it does not imply that the answer 
* yes ' cannot possibly be given, as ' an ' does. * An quisquam ' is therefore more 
common than ' num quisquam/ and stronger than ' num quis.* 

^ Quitque should immediately follow cases of fifi or suus, and numerals (deci- 
mus quitque, * every tenth man '). 
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398—402. 
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§ 51. Pronouns {continued). On the Prefixes and 
Affixes of the Interrogatives. 

QQQ (a) The syllable ec often appears as 9. prefix, and the syllable nam 
as an ctffix, to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The eo is from en! em! hem ! a particle calling for attention to what is going 
to be said. [See note «, below ; and, on the decl., end of note to on p. 110.] 
< Nam * is properly nam^y, hy name ; so that quianam is, who by name ; name, or 
tell me who, (Hartung.) 

The en stands alone in en unquam : * En unquam cuiquam contumeliosins 
audistis factam injuriam, &c. ! ' Ter, Phorm, ii. 3. Nam is appended to qui» 
quidf ubi, num, &c. 

OQQ (h) * Always ' after one superlative and before another, may be 

translated by quisque, agreeing with the same substantive that the 

superlatives agree with. 

The singular is generally to be used, when a substantive is not to be expressed 
in Latin. 

(a) Ecquid^ sentitis in quanto contemptu vivatis ? Do you per^ 

ceive at all {or perchance) in what contempt you are living T 

Tlcqui pud or est ? ecqua religio ? Is there any shame Irft f 

any religion ? (implying that there is or seems to he none.) 

Num quidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing ^rc^A occurred? 

{h) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The best things are always 
the rarest. 

Altissima quaque flumina minimo sono labuntur, The deep- 
est rivers elw&jQflow with the least sound. 

{c) Doctissimus quisque, All the most learned men. 

{d) Aliud alii natura iter ostendit, Nature points out one path 
to one mem, another to another, 

Aliud alio fertur, One thing is home in one direction, another 
in another, 

401 {Eng.) One Balbus. {Lat.) A certain Balbus. (Quidam,) 

(Eng.) One does one thing, another another '• 
(Lat.) Another does anotiier thing. 

Vocabulary 56. 



402 LitUezzhut or too little, parum, with gen. 
A little = some, but not much, paulum 
or pauliilum. 



A considerable quantity ; tome eonnder- 

able, aliquantum, with gen. 
In the mean time, interim. 



e Eo {=en) prefixed to quisy quid, qtmndo, &c. puts a question doabtingly, but 
intimates that the answer * no* is rather expected. It often gives a tone of 
impatience to the enquiry. In ecquid the quid = the indef. ri, at all. 

' In a sentence of this kind, ^tome — one* must be translated by Mnz jJiuj • 



and ' another — another * be untranslated. 
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403. 
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MeanvhUe; all that timey iatere&S, 

Sometitnes = now and then; approach- 
ing, as coTiipai*ed with nonnunquam, 
to the notion of 6tt^ selditm, interdum. 

SomelitMSy approaching to the notion 
of pretty often, nonnunquam: ali- 
quando^, the last being properly ^ 
* some time or other,* and often there- 
fore equivalent to at lastK 

Eeer,unquam with negatives; aUquando 
when it naeans ' at some one time^ he 
U vihen it may:'* quando after si, nisi, 
ne, &c. when the ever is not empha- 
tic'^ : also in eequando, which is used 



to imply that the time never mU 

come, or at least, that it seems as if 

it never would come. 
In a different direction; to some other 

place, alio : 387* t. 
From a different direction, aliunde. 
Any where = any whither, usquam 1, 

aliquo, quo : to be used according to 

the rules fur 'any,* See Any ia 

Index. 
No where or whither, nusquam. 
titrength, vires, yirium, &c. In sing, 

force ; violence ; vis^ vim, vi. 



Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam esse memento. 

Exercise 60. 

[* Ever^ when marked as emphatic by an accent, is to be translated by eequando. 

When *ever * and * any * are marked as emphatic (in other cases), they are not 
to be translated by quando, quis, 

'Perchance,* or *at all,* in questions are to be translated by the addition of 
quid to en or num: ecquid, numquid, 

* A * emphatic (a') is to be translated by a pronoun.'] 

1. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? 2. We 403 
have lost some considerable time by playing. 3. They say, that 
they shall never * die. 4. We shall all die some time or other. 6. 
The best men always (5) die with the most resignation. 6. In 
the mean time one Octavius called upon me at my own house. 



S Interea refera to an event continuing during the whole interval : interim to 
one that -"""-"""- --T^.^-^j^ri-rTtr-r.-n-r-it-ri-T::.^^^^^ , . 

observes. 



Partii. p. 195.] 

^ The syllable ali, whether as prefix or teimination, always denotes quality. 
Thus * si aliquis adest ' is Mf there be any one present, be he who or what he may:* 
whereas * si quisquam adest ' would mean * if there be but one present, no matter 
whether more or not.' (G.) 

AUquando is properly *at one time, whether near or far off;* but as a thing's 
once happening may prove the possibility of its often happening, aliquando is often 
equivalent to aliqu^ties. But in the golden age it is used by preference of things 
that had better happen never. (D.) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
that no early time remains. In this meaning it is often joined with tandem 
(=: tarn demum. D.). 

^ Hence 'ever* = at any time, is translated by unquam, aliquando, quando, or 
eequando, according as ' any * would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by ulltu, aliquist quis, or eequis. Si quis, si quando are nearly equivalent to who- 
ever, whenever. 

I Usquam is more regularly the * any where * of rest ; but is used after verbs 
of motion, as we use * where,* 

PABT I. ^ 



X14 404—407. [§ 62. oompabisoit. 

7. None of you called upon me all that time^ 8. There is no one but 
(44, (2)) is sometimes mistaken. 9. Most' ofu8 are pretty often, 
2^ofu8 are sometimes deceived (p. 7. 15, 6). 10. Which is the 
wiser, Caius or Balbus ? 11. Does any' man believe liars ? 12. In 
the mean time a' (393) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. 13. 1 
hear that there is a' greater fear in the city. 14. If you ever return 
{shall have retv/rne^ home, you will understand these things. 16. 
Have you ever' heard this from any body? [No.] 16. If you are 
setting out any where, return in the evening. 17. Are you going 
to set out to some other place ? [No where.] 18. Some consider- 
able time has been lost (in) asking my friends. 19. Some persons 
devote themselves to one thing, others to another. 20. Virtue is 
not of such ^"^ strength aa to defend herself". 21. Have you per- 
chance two countries ? 22. Let me know whether I shall ever' see 
you. 23. There were some who had two countries. 24. Did you 
imagine that you should ever' render an account of your actions ? 



§ 52. Comparison. 

404 (a) The regular particle of comparison is quam ((Aan). The things compared 
will of course he in the $aiM cote, 

(6) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, it is 
omitted in one. In English we express it in the fint clause, and use the pro- 
noun < t'ta< ' (pi. ' thote ') for it in the second. This * thalt * (or *ihot6*) is not to 
be translated into Latin. 

^5 (h) Sometimes quam is omitted, and the following noun put in 
the ablative^, 

(a) As a rule, the ahUxtive should not be used in this way, except where the 
same noun would follow quam in the nominative. Sometimes however the ahUUive^ 
especially of pronouns, is used for the aooutative after quam. In the construction 
of the aeo, with infin. this would be regular. 

(P) Moreover, the construction with the ablative should not be used, unless 
the object with which another is compared, actually /^osmmm the property^ in 
question. 

406 (c) Comparatives and superlatives are often accompanied by 
ablatives, expressing h^ how much one thing exceeds or falls short 
of another. 

407 (d) The English the — t^ (=: by how much— by to much) are expressed in Latin 
by quanta— tanto; quo — eo or hoc. 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by ut quisque with a superlative, 
followed by ila with another. 



"a If I say a person is 'sapientior Caio,* I ascribe wisdom to Obttu, though leas 
of it than to any other person. If I say he is 'sapientior quam Caiut^* I do not 
necessarily asciibe to Caius any wisdom at all. 



§ 52^ OOHPASISON.] 



408-410. 
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'SometDhat* and Uoo' with the potUive are expressed by the eompctrativef when 408 
those adverbs are not emphatic {g) And sometimes an emphatio posUwe is ex 
pressed by the oonparaHve, 

(a) Europa minor est, qt$am Asia, JEurope is less than Asia, 409 
(h) Non ego hoc node longiorem yidi, I have not seen a longer 

night than this, 
(e) Multo difficiliuB, Much more difficult. 

(d) JSo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol, The higher the sun is, 
the less is the arc. 

Tanto brevius omne tempus, qtumto felicius est. The happier 
iMig time is, the shorter it is (i. e. appears), 
TJt quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios impr5bos 
Buspicatur, The better a man is', the more difficulty he has 
in suspecting that others are mcJced, 

(e) Itomani beUa qaaddsLm fortius qua.m felicius gesserunt, The 

Itomcms carried on some wars with more courage than success. 
Festilentia minacior quam pernidosior, A pestilence more 
alarming than (really) fatal (or, ala/rmvng rather than de- 
structive). 
(/*) Proelium mafus quam pro numero hostium editur, A severer 
battle is fought than could have been expected from the 
(small) number of the enemy (or, A battle unusually severe 
for the number of the enemg), 

Alexander consedit regia seM multo excelsiore quam pro 
babitu corporis, Alexander sat down on the royal chair, 
which was &r too high for his stature. 
(y) Bes yraviore^ (important). Morbi yrat^e* (severe). 



Vocabulary 57. 



Passionate, iracundus. 

Angry f iratus. 

Considerably more, aliquanto plus. See 

402. 
Many times as great, multis partibus 

major. 
Are hard to be avoided, or difficult to 

amnd, difficile vitantur. 



Hidden, occultus, part, of occtilere. 410 
Snares, insidise. 

Frequent, crfiber, bra ; frfiquens". 
Loquacious, loquax, acis. 
Old age, senectus, utis. 
Difference, distantia. 
W&rse, pejor : less good than, dete- 
rior. 



n OrAer denotes dose and crowded succession, and often implies censure: freguens 
denotes a plentiful supply, and rather as an epithet of praise, 

Frequens is also used of a place ' much resorted to,* and a *fitll ' senate-house : 
in which sense oreber is not used, but oeieber, which is related to it as caXvirrw 
to Kpvjrrut, (D.) 

l2 



Far; by far y multo. 
The very least, vel minimus. 
Jlie most unjust possible, or in the worlds 
vel iniquissimus. 
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(Words by which superlatives are strengthened.) 
As ^lortly as possible, quam^ brevis- 

sime. 
Extremely Jlourigking in resources, longe 

opulentissimus. 

(Eng.) He \a too proud to be a slave. 

{Lot,) He is prouder than ^at he should be a slave. 

(Quam ut mancipium sit, or possit esse.) 

{Eng.) I took the greatest pains / could. 

(Lat.) I took pams (as great) asP the greatest I could (quam), 

{Eng.) As great a difference as there can possibly be. 
{Lat.) A difference as great-as the greatest can be. 

{Quanta maximapotest esse distantia.) 

Exercise 61. 

411 1. That report was frequent rather than certain (e). 2. The 
better a man is, with the more resignation will he die. 3. Caius is 
too wise to be deceived by his slave, 4. The most hidden dangers 
are always the most difficult to avoid. 5. The more hidden a 
danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding it*'. 6. The more 
passionate a man is, the more difficulty has he'* in commanding 
himself. 7. He is too angry to be able to command himself. 8. 
I prefer the most unjust peace m the world to the justest war. 9. 
Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. 10. I will say as 
shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done *'. 11. 
They perceive the very least things. 12. They worship Libera, 
whom they also " call Proserpina. 13. I will strive to do good to 
as many as possible. 14. I have accomplished the longest journey 
I possibly could. 15. 1 have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. 16. In important matters, there is need of de- 
liberation '". 17. Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. 
18. "We have lost considerably more gold than you. 19. It is an 
allowed fact, that the sun is many times as great as the earth. 20. 
There is the greatest possible difference of character between them. 



§ 53. Remarks on some of the Tenses. 

4s 1 J The perfect definite (perf. with ^haxe*) is virtually a present tense, being used 
of an action be^n at some past time, and carried on up to, or nearly «p to the 
present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, d), it may be followed by the 
present or perfect subjunctive^. 



o Potest, possunt, &c. may be inserted after quam. * Aves nidos quam possunt 
mollissime substernunt ' = tarn mollUer, quam possunt mollissime. (G.) 
P Q^am maxiinas potui copias = tantas, quam maximas. (G.) 
« Nevertheless the Roman ear was so accustomed to the imperf, tul^, after 
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(a) To express, * / have been doing a thing f or a long t ime,* the Romaus said 413 
* I am doing it for a long time alreiidy.' " 

(Jam pridem cupio, / have long been desiring,) 

In animated narrative, the ^a«^ is often described by the present 414 

(6) The present when thus used (profsens higtoricum) may be followed either 
by the present subj. (according to the general rule for the sequence of tenses) or 
by the imperfect ntbj. (as being itself virtually a past tense). The imperfect is, 
on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

(c) A present tense after relatives, or * wlten^ ^if^ ^ as long as^ 415 
* hefore, &c. is generally to be translated by a future^ when the 
action expressed by it is etiXi. future. 

The action is generally still future, when the verb in the principal 
clause is in ^futv/re tense or the imperative mood'. 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English «. 

(1) (Eng.) Whensoever I take^ ray journey into Spain, I wiU come to you. 416 
(Lot.) Whensoever 1 shall take my journey, &c. 

(2) (Eng.) When I have performed this, 1 will come, &c. (Rom. xv. 28.) 
(Lot.) When I shall have performed this, I mil come, &c. 

(3) (Eng.) When he is come (perf. def.), he wUl tell us, &c. (John iv. 6.) 
{Lot.) When he shall have come, he will tell us, &c. 

(4) (Eng.) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul 

(Acts xxiii. 12). 
(Lat.) (Saying) they wotdd neither eat nor drink till they should have 
kiUed Paul. 

(5) (Eng.) As soon as they hear of me, they shall obey me (2 Sam. xxii. 45). 
(Zjoi.) As soon as they shall hear of me, they shall obey me : 

(or) As soon as they ^all have heard, &c. 



the perf, that they used it (even where the perf. is plainly equivalent to our 
perfect with * have '), provided * the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.' (Z.) ' Din dubitavi (have long doubted) nura melius 
sit,* &.C. would sound strange to Roman ears : they preferred * num melius esset,* 
even when they did not narrate, but were only stating the result. (K.) 
' The subjunctive present used imperatively, is virtually an imperative, 

* The Roman, viewing the future action or event from his present, marked its 
futurity, and, if necessary, its completion : the Englishman removes himself to 

the 'when' spoken of, and contemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
considered it relatively : the Englishman considers it absolutely. There are 
some constructions, in which th^ completion of the action is not marked, even in 
Latin ; for instance, in the use of the imperfect subjunctive in marking the re- 
lative time of a vnsh, request, or question : e.g. * He answered when he was asked:* 
* quum interrogaretur,* not interrogatus esset, though the question must be com- 
pleted before the answer is given. 

* Even in Latin, the present (after si) is sometimes used, as in English, in 
connexion with & future ; but only when it is to intimate that the future event 
depends upon some present circumstance, or resolution. Examples are : * Peifi 
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417 (d) * Should* * would* * could* Ac, when used to soften an asser- 
tion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness, are generally 
to be translated by putting the verb in the present or perf. of the 
subfunctive, 

a) In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear anjr referenoe to the com- 
pUium of the action. See 428, note*. 

P) (e) Fi2F/im, no^tm, malimy are often used in this manner, and ofteii in con- 
nexion with the verb in the tubjunetive governed by * itf ' omitted. 

418 (/) After ut a consequence (but not & purpose) is often put in 
the perf, subj., instead of the imperf., after a past tense. 

a) This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepoe. The use of the petf. 
gives more prominenee and independence to the eontequenoe, (K.) 

P) The IMP. SUBJ. marks (1) something past, (2) something contemporary 
with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and continuing, 

y) The PBBF. SUBJ. is either the subj. of the aorui (' wrote *) or of the prcB- 
tcritum in prcBtenH (or perf. de/tnitCy ' have written '). (K.) 

419 (a) Jam pridem (or jampridem) cupio, J hare lon^ desired. 

Vocat me alio^am dudum (or jatndudum) tacita restra exspec- 
tatio. Your silent expectation has for some time been calling 
me to another point. 

CopisB quas diu comparahcmt, Forces which they had long 
been collecting. 
{b) Subito edictmt Consules, ut ad suum vestitam Senatores 
redirentj The Consuls suddenly publish (spublished) an 
edict, that the Senators should return to their usual dress, 

(c) Quum Tullius rure redierity mittam eum ad te, WTien Tullius 

returns from the country^ I will send him to you. Pacito 
hoc, ubi voles. Do this when you please. 
Si te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebisP ijf Jputany 
question to you, will you not answer ? 

(d) Hoc sine ull& dubitatione confirmaverim^, I would assert this 

without any hesitation. 

(e) De me sic velim judices, I would wish you to judge thus 

of me. 
Nolim factum, I could wish it not to be done. (Nollem" 
factum, I could wish it had not been done.) 

cietwr helium, si non urgemus obsessos,' &,c. Liv. v. 4. * Si mtteimtu, omnia 

nobis tuta, &c patebutit.* Sail. 58, 9. (G.) On the nibf. pres. after n, see 

435(6). 

■^ The perf. subjunctiw used in this manner to withhold a possitive asserdon, 
occurs iu negative sentences oftener than in positive ones. (G.) See 428, note\ 

▼ Wheu a conceived case is to be expressed with the intimation that the fact 
corresponds to it, or mag so correspond, the pres. and petf. of the subf. are used : 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact does not or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf. or pluperf. suhj. must be used. (Z.) 
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{f) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam collegsB, Miltiades valuertt, 
The consequence of which waSf that Miltiades had more itvflu' 
ence than his colleagues. 

Vocabulary 58. 



F*or tome time, diidum or jamdudum ; 

applied to short preceding periods ; 

an hour or few hours : less, generality 

than a day. 
JJong; for a long ttme, diu, or jamdiu^ ; 

of an action continued, suspended, 

or not occurring, through the whole 

period. 
Jjomg ago, pridem or jampridem ; re- 



ferring to a past point of time ; not, 420 
like diu, to a past period of time. 

To desire, cupere*, io, 160 ; this is of 
the inward feeling: optare ie, to de- 
sire = to express a ttishfor. 

To long^ avSre of a restless, impatient, 
gestire of a delighted, joyous longing. 

Not aJbow two or three times, bis terve. 

Two or three times; several times, bis 
terque. 



[The preposition Ad."] 
(1) To ; (2) at; (3) up to, until; to the amount of; (4) /or, &c. 



To a man, ad unum. 

To extreme eld age, ad summam senec- 

tutem. 
He is nothing to = compared to him, 

ad eum nihil est. 
For a time, ad tempus: also 'at the 

proper time.* 



As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, ad yerbum. 

At most, ad summum, or summum 

only. 
At least, ad minimum ; minimum. 
At last, ad extremum. 



(a) {Eng.) They do nothing but laugh. 

(Lat.) They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud quam rident : faoiunt 
omitted). 

JExercise 62. 

[By what Terb should to take away a had thing be translated f] 

1. I have for some time been desiring to take away from you 421 

that care of yours. 2. I have long desired to call upon Caius. 3. 

When I have had an interview with Caius, I will set out home. 4. 

All to a man were slaughtered by the Ghiuls. 5. p After his soldiers 

had been slain to a man, he himself returned to Home. 6. 

■'Having taken Marseilles by storm", he returned home. 7. I am 



^ But pridem and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructions 
where the notions of duration or of a distant point o/'&6^nntn^ (respectively) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a point, or a point rather than duration. 

In * jampridem oupio,' &c. the notion of continuance is plainly implied : in the 
corresponding English construction we have it expressed. 

Dudum = diU'dum (where dum restricts the meaning as in yixe^um, nondum) : 
pridem = vplv htj (Hartung) or xpiv biiv. (D.) 

X Velle, eupere, denote the inward feeling. 
Optare, expetere, denote the expression of that feeling. 

Veils and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and its expression ; I 
eupere and expetere the eager, excited feeling and its expression. Avere expresses i 
a restless, impatient longing; gestire a delighted anticipation. (D.) I 
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loDgingP to take Marseilles, and obtain a triumph Jbr a victory aver 
the Oauls. 8. He was whipt with rods several times. 9. He was 
whipt with rods two' or three' times' at most. 10. There is no 
doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 11. Time is 
wanting** for finishing that business (of yours). 12. I would wish 
you to pardon me. 13. Caius to extreme old age learnt something 
additional^ every day. 14. At last all held their tongues. 16. I 
am longing to return thanks to Caius. 16. It cannot be denied 
that death is a rest from labours". 17. Do we not give boys 
sentences to learn hy heart"*^ ? 18. He gives boys the longest 
sentences he can'* to be learnt by heart, word for word. 19. They 
do nothing but cry out, that it is all over with CsBsar's army. 20. 
His industry was %uch "\ that (418) he learnt something additional 
every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses (continued). 

422 (a) The second person of the perfect subjunctive is used as an 

imperative in prohibitions (with ne, neve, ne quid, nihil, &c.). 

When the prohibition is directed to & particul^nr penot^, this form is always to 
be preferred, in prose, to ne, &,c. with present subj. 

423 (b) The future is sometimes used, as in English, for the impera- 
tive ; in other words, we sometimes express a wish that a person 
should act in a particular way, in the form of an assertion that he 
unll so act. 

424 (c) Questions that do not ask for information, but for assent, are 
to be translated into Latin by the present or imperfect of the eulh 
junctive, according as a present or past time is referred to. 

The object of such questions, which may be called * rhetorioal quesHons * or 
* quettions of appeal,* is, to excite the tame emotion or produce the eatne oonvieHon 
in the minds of the persons addressed, that the speaker himself feels or pretends 
to feel. If they are negative in form, the answer or expression of assent will be 
affinnative ; and conversely, if not. 

425 These * questions of appeal * (which usually express perplexity or some emoHon) 
may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in yarious ways : the thing to be 
considered is, 'does the question require an anstoer for information, or mere 
assent (or sympathy) 1 * 

a. [Forms of ' questions of appeal* in English.] (1) With Pres. Subj. What 
shall I do? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing satisfactory can 
well be done.) What am I to do? What can I do? Why should I relate this ? 
( Ans. You need not.) (2) With Imperf. Subj. What teas I to do?* What should 
I have done ? What ought I to have done ? 



J Addiscebat aliquid. 
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(1) (Eng.) He taught the children of the principal men. 426 
(Lot.) Principium liberos erudiehat, (Imperf. expresses a state oo»- 

tinued or au action often repeated in a past space of time.) 

(2) (Eng.) You would have thought. You toould have believed. 
{IjcU.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) (Eng.) I remember reading that (or, to hare read that). 
(Lot.) I remember to read that {legere' memini). 

(4) (Eng.) It would be tedious, endless, &c. 

{LcU,) It if tedious, endless, &c. (longum, infinitum, ett), 

(5) {Eng.) It would have been better. 

{Lat.) It was better (utilius/ut^a). So satius, par, idoneum, Slc/uU, 

(a) Quod dubitas, nefeceris. What you have doubts about, don't 427 

do. Nihil timueris, Fear nothing, 
(h) Si quid accident novij Jades ut sciam, If any thing new hap^ 
pens, you will let me know (= let me know). 
Quis neget, &c. ? Who can deny . . . . / 
(c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do ? What can I (or shall I) do ? 
Quid facerem ? What was I to do ? What ought I to have 
done ? What should I have done ? 

Vocabulary 59. 



To ask pardon for a fault, delicti d 428 

veniam petere ; petTv-, petit-. 
Look to that yourseif, id ipse vidSris: 

or tu vidfiris. 
Let fortune look to, or see to, it, fortuna 

viderit. 
/ can scarcely believe, vix crediderim *. 



jd banquet; an entertainment, convi- 

vium *>. 
If I may say so without offence, pace 

tu& dixerim. 
Under favour, bon4 tu& venid. 
ji favour ; pardon, venia. 
To pardon, spoken of a superior, veniam 

dare ^ ; also, * to grant a permission.' 

[Preposition Adversum or Ad versus.] 

Adversus, cr adversum, corresponds almost exactly with our against in all 
itB uses; but has besides the meanings over-against (= opposite) and towards, 

m 

■ But the inf. perf. follows memini, &,c. when the speaker does not carry him- 
self back, as it were, having himself seen, heard, &c. what he describes. 

* Erat or fuerat must be used, if the time requires those tenses : and the 
infin. pres, follows these expressions. See 130. 

^ EpvicB is the most general notion, a meal, whether frugal or sumptuous, 
with only the members of the family or with guests, public or private : con' 
viHum is a meal with guests, a dinner-party : dapes a religious banquet, a banquet 
after a sacrifice; epulum a banquet in honour of some person, or on some festive 
occasion ; eomisscUio a riototis party, a drinking bout. (D.) 

o The ignosoens pardons from his heart, forgives and forgets ; the veniam dans 
passes over as b. favour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignosoU: the superior or more powerful person veniam dat. (D.) 

^ D^erlsin thinks that delictum is not a sin of omission as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning as peccatum ; both expressing sins 
against prudence as well as those against morality; errours as well as sins. 

• Vix crediderim = vico credam = vix credo. But this perf. subj. does not 
always stand for the present indic^ but sometimes for the perf, * Tum vero ego 
nequidquam Capitolium servaverim* = servavi. (K.) 
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Exercise 63. 

[Translate, * / am pardoned,'} 

4,29 1. Who can deny that a banquet is preparing®? 2. There is no 

one but wishes that a banquet should'^ be prepared. 3. You would 

have thought that a banquet was prepared. 4. What was I to do ? 

— the banquet had been long preparing. 5. The latter says that a 

banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). 6. He taught the 

bojs to play on the U/re. 7. Do not prepare a banquet. 8. It 

would he tedious (426) to relate aU the evils that haye happened to 

us by our own fault. 9. Under favour I would say, my brother, 

that opinion ofyowr^ is ' very often' (p. 6. 6) prejudicial. 10. Are 

they too to be pardoned ? 11. It cannot be denied that they have 

several times asked pardon for their fault. 12. Let fortune see to 

this, since we may not use reason and counsel. 13. I remember 

their chargi/ng Caius with immorality, 14. I can scarcely believe 

that these things are contrary to each other, 15. They published 

an edict that no one '* should be capitally condemned without being 

heard, 16. Justice is piety towards the gods. 17. Would it not 

have been better, not to have concealed those things from your 

father ? 18. They do nothing but mock the poor (420, a). 19. 

There are some who perceive the very least things. 20. Do not 

fear any battle. 



o In English we have no pre$efU or vavperf, pattiwy except in a few verbs that 
form these tenses with what is in form the pretent participle of the active voice, 
bat is probably the participial substantice, which used to be governed by the 
preposition * on,* or ' an,* shortened into * a,* Thus * the ark was a preparing ^ 
(1 Pet. iii. 20). ' Forty and six years was this temple in building* (John iL 20). 

< £ng. Gram, for Class. Schools,' 163, p. 47. 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table will 
show : — 

(1) He . . .it coming .... (pres. act) 

(2) The house . is buHding . . . (pres. pass.) 

(3) Thi9 . . . M asking (too much) (' is,' with the participial substantive.) 

(1) He . . .is come .... (perf. act.) 

(2) The house . is buiU .... (perf. pass.) 

(3) He . . , is loved (by all) . (pres. pass.) 

'Eng. Gram, for Class. Schools,' p. 64. 
' Indie. : pace tu& dixerim, &c being only parenthetical insertions. 
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§ hh. On the peincipal kinds op Conditional 

Propositions. 

Intboductort Remarks.] In eondUional (or hypotheHeal) propositions, the 430 
clause with ' tf' is the condition or conditional daute ; the other, the c(m8eqtuno6 
or conaequent cUnue. 

Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative mood, no doubt 431 
being intimated as to the exiaUnce or non-exiatence of the condition. 
C If this i$ A, that it B.') 

Here we have *posfibility or iimpU gupposUion, without any expression of 
uncertainty,* 

Sometimes, however, though the consequence is expressed in the indicative, 432 
unc^tainty ii expressed as to the existence or not of the condition : it being 
implied however, that this uncertainty will probably be removed. 

{'If I haw any thing, / mU give it you ;' and I will see whether I have or 
not.) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 

Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a conditional form : and then 433 
the condition is merely contemplated as a conceivable cote, but no hint is given as 
to its being likely actually to occur or not, 

(* If you were to do this, you would greatly oblige me,*) 

Here we have (according to Hermann and Buttmann) * uncertainty without 
auy such accessory notion as the prospect of decision.' 

Lastly, the consequence may express what would be doing, or would have been 434 
done, if a condition that is actually unrealized had been realized j%ut now, or at 
wsmepatt time. 

* If I had it, I would now give it to you ' (but I hone it not), 
' If I had had it, I would have given it you ' (but I had it not). 



(Forms op Conditional Propositions.) 

(a) Si quid habet, dat^, If he has cmy thing, he gives it, 435 

(b) Si quid haheat, dabit, Jff^ he has [= should have] any thing, 
he will give it, 

(p) Si quid hdberet, daret\ If he should have [or, were to have] 
anif thing, he would give it, 

B Also si quid habebit, dabit, &c. See note ^ in next page, and 415. 
^ On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi- 
tion of this form, from which the notion of the possible realisation of the condition 
is not excluded. See Zumpfs opinion, 419, v. 

ICUhner says, ' si hoc dicas '= kdv rovro Xlyyc and tl rovro \kyoiQ : some- 
times, however, the last relation is expressed as in Greek, ^ si hoc diceretur, vere 
diceretur,' Vol. ii. p. 546. 

The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp. subf 
(= the Greek optat.) is used to express something frequently occurring in past 
time, 

* Gessar — Si peteret per amicitiam patris atque suam, non 
Quidquam proficeret,* 

Hor. Sat. i. 3, 4. (See HHndorfaA loc.) 
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r (1) Si quid hdberet, dnrot ( ^^ ^ ,5"^. "«? '**''^' *' 

. ,. J «- would give i^. 

I /o\ a« -J 1 iL • a ^ J- X i If ^c had had any thing, 
L (2) Si quid nabutsset, deduset < •' , , , , . r/ 

L ^ would have given tt, 

436 Here we see that the forms (c) and {d) (1) coincide. The form (c) means 
' if at any time he fuere to have any thing, he would give it :* but such a sentence, 
though not neoetsarUy intimating the impossibility of this case occurring, of 
course does imply that it hat not occurred. It thus runs very near to the 
meaning of {d) (1), which, besides implying that it hat not, implies that it will 
not occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the context, or our premout 
hnovdedge, must determine whether the case is contemplated as pottible or not 

437 (a) Possibility, or simple supposition, without any expression of 

uncertainty : the indicative in both clauses. 

(h) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision: *«*' with the 
subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicative, commonlv 
the future *, in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessory notion as the prospect 
of decision : the imperfect svhjunctive clauses. 

((?) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so : the subjunctive 
in both clauses, the imperfect for present time, and a con- 
tinuing consequence : the pluperfect for past time. 

438 But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to past 

time ; or vice versd. 

* If I had received a letter {accepittem), I voidd now read it {reo\tarem)* 

* If I at this time vxtwted any thing (opus ettet), I viould have come (venittem) 
myself.* 

439 Since, ' I fcould give it you (now), if I had it (now) ' comes to the same thing 
as ' I tooiUd have given it to you, if I had had any,' the imperfect tuijunctive in the 
consequence may often be translated by the forms ' would have * {could or ^ould 
hare), wlien it is implied that the condition will not be realized. The imperf. 
tubj, in the cotidition will then be translated by the pluperf. indicative, 

440 (d) When the form ^ would have^ is in the consequence, the jpZti- 
perfect in the condition must be in the subjunctive in Latin. 

441 With the imperfect and pluperfect * si ' nearly always governs the 
subjunctive. 

442 When «i is found with the indicative of these tenses, the fact it attumed. The 
most common case of this kind is with si quit or quid^ which is little more than 
whoever, whatever. Si turbidas res sapienter /rr«6a» [as you really did], tranquil- 
liora leete feres. — Stomachabatur senex, si quid asperius dixeram. 



* The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. or future, 
both the simple and the periphrastic future, may stand in either clause, or both : si 
illud mihi beneficium tribueter (or tributum erit or fuerit), magnopere gaudebo. 
See 415. In the second class, tributum tit, or fuerit, from fuerim. 
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Vocahulart/ CO. 



AU, omnes: aU together, cimcti, uni- 443 

ver8i°*. 
Cautious, cautus. 
All taken one hy one; each of them 

tingly, singuli. 
For instancey verbi cau8&. 
To rise, orior, ortus. See p. 5, note 9. 
2he Dog-star, Cauicula. 



Happy, beatiis^. 

31udi less, nedum^: generally after a 

negative : if a verb follows, it must 

he in the subj. 
Not to say, ne dicam ; of tohat might 

probably be said with truth, 
I do not say, uoii dico. 
/ wUl not say, non dicam. 

{Eng.) No painter. 

(Lat.) Nemo pictur. 

{Eng.) This does not ataU terrify me. 

{Lot,) This terrifies me nothing. 

Exercise 64. 
[Obs. * If he teere to,* &c. = ' if he should,* &c.] 

1. If a happy life can be lost', it cannot be happ/. 2. He who 444 
does not defend a friend, if he can, sins'. 3. If all things are 
brought about ° by fate, nothing can admonish us to he more cau- 
tious. 4. Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. 5. 
Peleus, if he heard it (but he has not), would lift up his hands. 6. 
If any one were to do this, he would la^ the Jcing under a great ohli' 
gation. 7. If any man had done this, he would have laid the king 
under a great obligation. 8. Even CsBsar could not have done this ; 
much less can you {note 1). 9. The boy should be admonished, that 
he may show himself ^A« more cautious (63, h), 10. All the wisest 
men " are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 
11. I can scarcely think him equal to all of them taken one hy one, 
much less to all of them together, 12. If you are equal to them 
all-together, you wiD easily conquer them all-taken-one-by-one. 

^ Faugtus and prosper are said of lyings only, not oi persons. ' That which is 
pro^perum merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like * wished for,* 
< desired :' ihefawitum refers more to the graeiousness of the gods : the foHunatus 
is a lucky person: the beatus feels himself happy (as he is) and is contented.' 
(D.) Felix expresses both that which is, and that which makes happy {beatus, 
only what is 'happy*); and relates principally 'to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying, external goods, and supposes a man's own co-operation.* This latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from fortunatus, which also relates more to f/c.r- 
ticular events. 

^ Nedum is sometimes followed by ut: nedum ut uUa vis fieret. Lio. iii. 14. 

°> Cuncti (opposed to dispersi), 'cUl actually united;* universi (opposed to 
singuli or unusquisque), ' all taken together.' 

As meaning * all,* * the whole,* in the sing., totus represents the thing as origi- 
ncUly *a whole:* omnis, cunctu», universus, all represent it as origincUly made up 
of certain parts, of which the aggregate is taken. (D.) 

n Fiunt. 
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13. If Eabius, for instance, was bomP at the rising of the dog-star, 
he will not die in the sea. 14. He is not equal ^ to them all taken 
one by one, not to say to them all together. 15. He is equal to 
them all taken one by one, I do not say to them all together. 16. 
No painter would say this (jperf, suhj.). 17. Know that I do not 
fear these things at all, 18. There were some"' who did not fear 
these things at all.' 



§ 66. Conditional Peopositions {continued). 

^b45 (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have were 
to — , should, or would, in both clauses, often take the verbs of both 
clauses in the suhjunotvoe present, 

a. The conditional clause is here a ootUemplated pouibilUy (resembling, in this, 
the third class ; n haberet, daret) ; but the thing contemplated is contemplated 
as occurring now, and therefore often agrees with the second class (si habeamf 
dabo), in implying a prospect of decision. 

Hence, if a contemplated case is contemplated as oeourring now, or considered 
timply vnthoiU any reference to time, the pretent subjunctiye should be preferred to 
the impeffeet: and when the possibility of its occurring now is to be ttrongly inti- 
nuUed, the present is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie ns, alitor ientiat. 

If you were here, you would think diJerenUy, 

(2) Tu si hie euett alitor sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither are nor wiU he), you would think 
differently: 
(or) If you had been here, you would have thought differently. 
/3. From the ambiguity of the form ' n quid haberet, daret,* the subj. pret, 
should probably be preferred, whenever it is not intended to intimate that the 
condition is improbable or impossible. The pres. subj. may be used of supposi- 
tions rtfoSf/lmpossible, if it is not the speaker's object to intimate this: 'Si 
exsittat hodie ab inferis Lycurgus, gaudeat,* &c. Lvo, 39, 37. 

446 The three conditional tenses of the subjunctive, are scriherem, 
scripsissem, and scripturus essem, 

447 * Scripsissem ' and * scripturus essem * are both used to express 
our * would have written,' But ' scripsissem ' intimates that the thing 
would certainly have happened: scripturus essem, that it would pro- 
hdbly have happened, because it was so intended or arranged, 

(b) Thus ia: ^he would have slept (= he intended to have slept, 
and therefore we may suppose would have slept) there, if he had 
gone on,' he would have slept should be translated by the part, in 
rus with essetP, 



o Impar est. 

P So also in the third chiss, 'si quid haberet, daturus esset* is correct, where 
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Bat the indicative (erat,fuit) is far more common, when the inten- 
tion is to hej^qsitiveh/ expressed. Hence scripturus fait makes a 
nearer approach to a positive statement than scripturus fuisset. 
The same remarks hold good of the passive voice : i. e. scribendum 
fuit is more common than scribendum fuis set, 

{e) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often used 448 

instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the consequent 

clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the condi' 

tional clause.) 

(<2) The particle n is occasionally omitted ; the verb of the conditional clause 449 
should then begin the sentence. 

(a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam debeam 450 
prwdtcem, In which if I were only to call him prudent^ I 
should commend him less highly than I ought, 

(J) Conclave, ubi erat mansurus, si ire perrexisset, The chamber, in 
which he would have lodged, if he had continued his journey. 
Si Cn. Pompeius privatus esset hoc tempore, tamen erat 
mittenduSf IfTowpey were now a private individual, he would 
nevertheless be the person who ought to be sent [or, ifFompey 
had now been (439) a private individual, he would neverthe- 
less have been the person to be sent]. 

(c) Perieram, nisi tu accurrisses% 1 had perished (= should have 
perished) if you had not run to waj assistance, 

(J) Dedisses huic animo par (toxr^xx^, fedsset, quod optabat, Had 
jou given this mind a body like itself he would have done 
what he desired *. 

Vocabulary 61. 



Bid if; if however, sin ; sin autem. 
But if not, sin minus'. 
Unless; if not, nisi*. 



Although; though; etsi; etiamsi^— /o^ 451 
^tc«a 6^ tamen, ^et. Sometimes t&men 
precedes etsi, when the unexpected 



datams esset = * he would be prepared to give,* Krilger: who quotes Tcu), H. ii. 
77, * cujus filium adoptaturtu essem, si ipse imperarem,* 

9 A conditional clause often refers to a consequence implied: ' Pons Sublicius 
iter pcene hostibus dedit, ni unus \\rfui8set*=z (et dedisset) ni unus yirjuisset, 

* As in Englbh, an imperative is often used in a lively manner to express a 
condition thai will be immediately followed by its consequence : e. g. ToUe banc 
conditionem, luctum susstuUris, Do away with this condition, and you will (at 
once) have done away with our grief* 

' Or, sin seous, sin aliter. Sin = « n5 (* if not '). 

* ' Your memory will be weakened nisi cam exerceas,' implies that if you exer^ 
ase it, it will not be lessened. But from si non you might not infer this, but only 
draw the strict conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it will be lessened. The 
ft, in n non, is the conjunction, the non belongs to the verb or other word in the 

proposition. * 

^ The compounds of ' m * follow the same rule as ti: With the pres,, petf,, and 
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Unless indeedf nisi forte ; nisi yero. 

Power f potestas, of might vnlh rights 
and therefore the proper word for con- 
ceded power; putentia, q^ actual, in- 
herent power. 

The thing is «o, res ita se I: abet. 

To put himself in their povner, potestatem 
8ui facere. 

To be in our own power, in nostrd esse 
potestate. 



nature cfthe event to he described, %» 
to he made more protninent f for tainen 
etsi, tametsi, is found, and the tamen 
is sometimes repeated in the principal 
clause. — Although way alio be trans- 
laied by quamquam ^, quamvis, and 
licet. 
uiUhough indeed, quamquam, suggested 
by a former statement: it has no in- 
fluence on the mood. 

{Eng.) Even this is not just unless it is voluntary. 
{Lot.) Even this is so {only) just, if it is voluntary. 

(Ita justum est .... M est voluntarium^ : ita here = on that con- 
dition or supposition.) 
ftSST * But* (= except^ urdess) after a negative is nisi, or (if it stands before a 
substantive) the prepos. prceter. 



Exercise 65. 

[How iB'that* translated after < it follows V (83).] 

452 1. If you were to ask me what is the nature of the gods, I should 
perhaps answer nothing (445). 2. If the thing were so, I should 
rejoice (445). 3. If there be nothing in our own power, let us go 
away. 4. If they had remained, he would have put himself in their 
power. 5. If I may carry all my property with me, I will depart. 
6. If this is not true, it follows that it is false. 7. I fear this is not 
true. 8. He had perished, if he had put himself in their power. 
9. We must cultivate eloquence, though some make a perverse tise of 
it. 10. Nothing would be in our own power, if the thing were so. 
11. The Stoics sa/y that no man is divine, hut the wise man. 12. Who 
can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are always the most 
difficult to avoid? 13. I love my enemy, more than you envy your 



fat, they take the indicative unless the thing is to be asserted contingently and 
doubtfully ; with the imperf. and pluperf they generally take the subj. ; though 
here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a supposition^ but a 
fact. * Tametsi a duce deserebantur,* Caes. * Si,* like our ' if is sometimes used 
for 'whether:* ' Tentata res est, si prime impetu capi Ardea posset.' 

o Quamquam (quam, * how,* strengthened by doubling) is * however much* but 
expresses ' however much a thing really exists,* or can, or must exist. It therefore 
takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful, ^amvis 
(or quantumvis) is * however much a thing may be conceived possible,* and there- 
fore takes the svhj. Licet is no particle, but an inipersonal verb, and may occur 
in any tense. * Licet recte agas, tamen ' &c. * Act as right as you please, yet 
&c. ' DetraJtat . . . fortuna licebit.* — Quamvis = 'although * (as in Nep. quamcis 
carebat nomine ; with indio.) belong^s, generally speaking, to a later age. 

▼ So, ' Patres decreverunt ut, quum populus regem jussisset, id ne ratum esset 
si Patres auctores fierent* Liv, i. 17. 
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friend. 14. Caius is more brave than prudent^. 15. 1 don't know 
whether** any thing better than friendship' has been given to man 
by the immortal gods. 16. Though these things are contrary to 
each other, we must nevertheless use them. 17. Who will deny (424) , 
that these things are of importance to us ? 18. Though the thing 
were so, yet this could not he said without impiety. 19. I almost think 
that these things are not in our own power. 20. If this be true, I 
shall rejoice ; but if not, I must bear it with resignation, 21. This 
itself is not just unless it is voluntary. — 22. If you had not run to 
our assistance, we must have shed our blood for our country. 



§ 57. Conditional Propositions in dependent 

sentences. 

(a) Fossihility without any expression of tmcertainty, 453 

Si quid hdbet, dat. 
Dicit se, si quid haheat, dare, 
y^. .. f si quid haheret, dare, 

' (si quid haheat, dare, (See 468, and examples.) 
(h) TTncertavnty with the prospect of decision. 

Si quid haheam, ddbo, 
Dicit se, si quid habeat, datwrum^. 

"Dixit ae J®^ ^^^ haheret, daturum. 

' (si quid haheat, daturum. (See 468.) 
(c) Uncertainty without any such accessory notion. 

Si quid haheret, daret. 
Dixit se, si quid haheret, daturum esse. 
(Or daturum fore, if the independent proposition would be daturus essem. 
See 447.) 



^ Grotefend distingaishes between three forms of comparison, thus : — 
Caius fortior est, quam prudentior=Gltu« is, indeed, both brave and prudent; 

but yet more brave than prudent, 
Caius magb fortis est, quam prudens = Caiut is just as brave, as he is net 

prudent, 
Caius fortis est, quam prudens =rC^iii9 is brave, but not at all prudent (where 
potius may be supplied). The two last forms belong to late writers, 
especially Tacitus. 
^ Obs. The conditional forms of the infinitive are scripturum esse (pres.) ; 
scripturum fuisse (per/,) ; scripturum fore (fiU,), 

Of these scripturum esse ia also a mere future infinitive; the two others are 
otdy conditional forms. 

PART I. K 
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(d) Impossibility^ or belief that the thing is not so. 

(1) Si quid hdberetf daret. 

•^^^"^^®') fesse. 

IHcet se, > si quid hiberet, daturum< « . 

Dixit se, J 

(2) Si quid hdbuisset, dedisset. 

Dicit se,\ 

2>/<;0^ se, > si quid hahuisset, daturum fuisse. 

Diadt se,J 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in ihepluperf.y 

that of the consequent clause in the imperfect. 

(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se datttrum esse'. 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperfi, that of the 

consequent clause in the pluperfect. 

(Si quid opus esset, venisset.) 

Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
(or)Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

454 Hence when we have to make these sentences dependent, we 
must put (in the consequence) 

for dat, dabit, daret, dedisset : 

dare, daturum esse, daturum esse, daturum fuisse : 

for daturuB esset, 
daturumfore, 

455 We also see that the two first classes (when the yerb is in the 
Juture) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid hdbehit, dabit. 1 
si quid habeat, dabit. j 
Dicit se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

T)' 't J^^ ^^^ haberet, daturum. 
' 1 (or) si quid habeat, daturum. 

We msLj say * dixit se, si quid habeat, daturum;' for where the 
impeffect subju/nctive would regularly be expected after apa«^ 
tense like diccit, dicebat, &c. the present is often found with 



7 Obs. The form daturum esse cannot be used to express ' Impossibility or belief 
that the thing is not so,* unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the pluperf. 
Bubj. * Dicebat si patris literas accepisset, se eas cum fratre communicaturum 
esse.' The form ' si literas acciperet, se communicaturum esse/ would not imply 
this, but only express the receiving of the letter as a contemplated case (belong- 
ing to class (o) ). 
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apparentlj no difference of meaning ; but not the vmperfect 

for the present '. {Kruger^ 
Por the^w^. ferf, in the condition, the ferf, suhfunctive is used 466 
after a present or futv/re tense, the plttperf. or perfect svhj, after a 
p€ut tense. Si id fecerint {fut. perf.), longe iis fraternum nomen 
populi Bomani aberit, Dicit, si id fecerint^ longe iis fraternum 
nomen populi Bomani ahjutiirum. Dixit , si id fecissent (pr/ecerint), 
longe iis fraternum nomen populi Eomani ahfuturum, 

Obs. 1. Since the condition always has its verb in the tuhjunetvoe mood when 
it is a dependent sentence, and this subjunctive may be in any tense (since habeo 
becomes habeam; habebat, haberet; habui, hahuerim; habueram, habuistem; 
habuero, habtarim or habuiuem), it follows that the form of the condition will not 
itself enable us to refer it to its proper class. We must therefore look prin- 
cipally to the ybrm of the infinitive^ though even this, as the examples above show, 
will not €dways enable us to decide the point. 

Obs. 2. So in those forms of the fut. perf, and peff, tub}, that are identical, 
the one with the other, we must have recourse to the verb of the comequence, to 
asnst us in determining the tense. Thus in : si opulentum fortunatumque de^ 
fenderity in uno illo aut in liberis manet gratia, the present manet shows that it is 
the perf. tubj. ; but in, quod si conveneritf tum dcmum decebit, ingredi in sermonem, 
the fut. deeebit proves that convenerit is the fut. perf. (K.) 

Vocabulary 62. 



Memainy remfoere, mans-. 

To confer benefits upon, conferre, t&l-, 

lit- : — in, with ace. 
To be intimate frnth^ familiariter uti; 

us-. 
To draw up on army, instruere aciem ; 

strux-, struct-. 



To draw up his army in three lines, 457 

tripHcem aciem instruere. 
To engage, confiigere, flix-, flict-. 
To -perform what one has promised, 

servare, observare, or efficere. 
Either — or, aut* — aut; vel — vel; rive 

— sive. 
Or, aut ; vel ; or the enclitic ve. 



* Grotefend observes, that Ccesar generally retains the subj. pres, or perf, 
(after t^pcut tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but that 
Cie. and Liv, generally turn them into the imperf or pluperf. See 418. 

* * Aut * expresses a difference in the things: 'vd* & difference in the expression, 
(Z.) Vd is the imperative firom telle, safer fromferre : its proper meaning there- 
fore is, * if you please:* so that ' Avd B^ was originally 'A or, if you like, B;* 
that is, ' A or B : one or the other, no matter which.' Hence, its meaning 
'ewn:* vel maximus, 'the very greatest, if you please.' ' Aut ' is used in the 
case of opposite notions, when if one is, the other is not, 

* Vd ' should be used when the noikoiiAsae not opposite mthemsdves; especially 
when only some of the possible suppositions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing indifference as to which notion is taken ; 
and should always be used when such indifference is to be expressed. Thus, 
* The nobles can either corrupt or correct the morals of a state,' 'cel corrumpere, 
'cd oorrigere, for they can do which they please. It sometimes =r6otA — and. 'He 
was his equal, vd moribus vd fortune.' 

Ve (abridged from vel) commonly unites single words, not propositions : it is 
often appended to n, »« (sivez=.seu; neve^neu). 

Si^ — gipg. ggu — seuz=* either — or,* * whether— or,[ when it is to be ^ 
daub^ which of two statements is correct, or which of two terms is applicable 

x:2 
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*At* when the thing was done not in but near, should be translated by 
apud, or ad with aee. 

The battle apud Salamina. * Apud ' is found in later writers even for 'in.') 

Exercise 66. 

458 [How is can deny to be translated in Vk'rkgtoricdL question* or 'question of 
appeal r (425.)] 

1. He 8aid, that if a happy life could be lost, it could not be happy. 
2. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed ■^ 3. Who can 
deny, that some are borne one way, some another? 4. He answered 
that Feleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his hands. 
5. He answered that h© could have*' no friendship with these, if they 
remained in G^ul. 6. It is certain, that if any one had done this, 
he would have laid the Jcing under a great obligation, 7. It is certain 
that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under a great obliga- 
tion. 8. If any one does this*', he will have deserved well of the 
state. 9. 1 fear that nohody will be permitted to be neutral. 10. 1 
fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of T. Ampius. 
3 1. (As to) what is best to be done {sup,) do you' see to that (428). 
12. I will strive to prove myself grateful {memor') for the benefits, 
of which you have conferred very many*^ upon me. 13. They say, 
that the rule of expediency is not the same as that of honour *^\ 
14. Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged with 
Mardonius. 15. ''He drew up his army, and engaged with the Gkuls 
at G-eneva. 16. There were some *"' who lifted up their hands. — 
17. K he has promised (415) any thing, he will perform it. 18. He 
answered, that if he had promised any thing, he would perform it. 



§ 58. On Oblique, or Indirect, Narration. 

459 When a person has to report a speech, he may do this in two ways. He may 
either put into the speaker's mouth the exact words that he really used ; or he 
may only state the tubttaiice of what he said under a change of form. 

(a) In the first way of narrating (which is called ' direct narration'), the speech 
is reported in the first person. * Csesar said : / wiU come,* * You said : / mU 
come* * I said : / mil come.* 

(b) In the second way of narrating (which is cajl.led indirect or oblique nar- 
ration : ' oraiio obliqua '), we use in English a subordinate sentence introduced 
by 'tJiat* (which however is sometimes omitted), 'Caesar said, that he would 
come.' * You said, that you would come.' * I said, that I would come.' 

460 (a) In oblique narration, thejrincipal verb or verbs will, in Latin, 
be of the infinitive mood. 

(the second being an alias of the first). Crombie observes that woe — tvee should 
generally be used when ^either (or vMher) — or ' may be turned into *be it — (yr 
be it.' 
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(h) All the subordinate clauses that express the original speaker^ 8 
words or opinions will have their verbs in the subjunctive 
mood. 

B^r Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the indicative in direct 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or oblique narration b. 

(Thus in the example (453, a), * Si quid habety dcU/ becomes, when reported, 
' Dicebant Caium, si quid kaberet, dare.') 

(c) When a speech is reported in oblique narration, (1) the verb 
or participle on which the infinitive depends, is often 
omitted : (2) questions for an answer are asked in the sub- 
junctive ; rhetorical questions, or questions of appeal, gene- 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns and 
adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes the subftmc- 
five in indirect narration. 

{d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speeck or setUiment, not 461 
of the speaker or writer, but of the person about whom he is 9^ making or writing, 
naturally came to be used in constructions where the sentiments cf another were 
lest formally reported. Thus in the fable: 'The vulture invited the little birds 
to a party,' 'quod illis daturas erat' would mean that he really uxu going to give 
them the party : but ' quod illis daturus esset ' would only mean that he said he 
msB going to give tliem a party. So with the verbs of accusing^ the charge 
stands with quod in the suhjunctite, because the accusers asseiied that the crime 
had been committed : the indicative would make the historian or speaker assert 
the truth of the charge. 

IJDirecf.'] 462 

(a) (b) Quantum possum (or potero), te ac tua vestigia sequar, 

As far as I can, I will follow you and your footsteps, 
[Oblique,'] 

Clamavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus vestigia sectt- 

turum, He cried out that he, as far as he could, would follow 

him and his footsteps, 

({?) (1) Legates ad CaBsarem mittunt : ' sese paratos esse portas 

aperire,' &c. They send ambassadors to Casar : (saying) 

that they are ready to open the gates, &c. 

(2) Interrogabat : * cur paucis centurionibus paucioribus tri- 

b Ob& SgS^ As the subjunctive has no future, the future and future perfect 
become respectively the pres. and perfect (see 456) of the suhjunet. Seniles — 
quum ages : sensurum esse, quum agas. — Faciemus, quum imperaveris : facturos 
esse, quee imperaverit (from imperavMm). 

If the speech is narrated in past time (is introduced, that is, by apcut tense) 
the fut. And fut.perf, will become the imperf and pluperf, in the oblique narration, 
though the pres, and perf may remain by 455. 

* Not quite always: thus Cses. B. G. 5, 29, postremo quis hoc sibi persua^ 
deretf &c. 
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bonis . . . obedirent^? Quando ausuroe (esse) expoBoere 
remedia, nisi' &c. ? JETe askedy *why they obeyed a 
fiw centurions and still fewer tribunes ? When (said he) 
will you dare to demand redress, if^ &c. 
(3) (Him necessarii fidem Fompeii imploranmt;) jpr^s«^ar«^, 
quod proficiscenti reeepisset, Make good {said thet/) 
what you promised him when he was setting out, 
(d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corriimperet ^VLYGntutem, Socrates 
was accused of corrupting the young men. 

Vocabulary 63. 
[The Preposition Apud governing om.] 



463 Apud^ (1) With = in the house of; in 
the mind, or e$timation of; amongst : 
(2) In ike presence of: (3) In = in 
an author's writings : (4) At^ of 
place. See 457. 
He was with me, apud me. 
To have great inftuenoe wih, multum 
valere apud. 



Cyrus in Xenophon, apud Xenophon- 

tem. 
To speeds in the presence of the people, 

lOqui apud populum. 
Yesterday t heri. 
To-morrow, eras. 



Exercise 67. 

484 1. Must we not all die ? 2. He cried out, ' that he was ready to 
shed his blood for his country : must we * not all die (he asked) ? 
should not an honourable death be preferred to a disgraceftil life ?'— 
3. Almost all (of them) visited Balbus ; * Keep (said they) your 
word^: finish the business which you undertook to finish.' — 4. 
* What is this®,' said he, * Tribunes ? are you going to overthrow 
the state under the guidance of Appius'Herdonius'?' — 5. P. Valerius 
came to the Tribunes, crying out, * What is this ? are you going to 
overthrow the state under the guidance of App. Herdonius'?' — 6. He 
cried out, ' that he called the Quirites to arms : that he would dare 
against the tribunes what the founder of his family had dared against 
the kings.' — 7. What was I to do ? all were crying out, that it was 
all over with the army. 8. The Soman people had not^' the same 
fortune at home that (they had) in the field. 9. My (friend) Balbus 
has more influence with me than any other person. 10. Socrates in 
Plato says that the soul is not mortal. 



« As * questions for answer' may be of a very objurgatory character, it is often 
indifferent whether the question be put in the infin, or the suhjunct. Thus in 
lAv, Tii. 15. * Ubi illi clamores sint arma poscentium !' &,c. '«6i illos clamores 
esse . . . .' might have stood equally well. 

♦ * We^ * yow,* must be turned into * they,* 

d Compare (c) (3). 

« Quid hoc rei est ? — This sentence is to be in direct narration. 
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§ 59. Oblique Narration (continued). Mood in Sub- 
ordinate Clauses. Dependence on an Infinitive. 

(a) In the oratio dbliqua, even when dependent on a past tense, 465 
tbe present (and perfect) suhj, are used when the clause expresses a 
general ^rw^A, independent of the judgment of the speaker, and when 
tJie reporter of the speech wishes to make the sentiment his own^, 

(b) Bemarks that are really the reporter'' s (i. e. were not made by 466 
the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The indicative is also 
used by the Historians, when the writer wishes to intimate that what 

is said is really so, aud not merely so stated by the speaker. 

(c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose verbs 467 
are in the infin. or syhjimctive, must have their verbs in the subjunc- 
tive, ijohen they form a part of the whole meamng of the proposition^ 

If such a clause only limits or describes a partieular term of the propositioo^ 
withovit fairly making a part of it, the verb will be in the indicative. 

(J) In sentences dependent on an infinitive, the pres, or perf. 468 
suh/. are found, where the general rule requires the intperf. or 
pluperf,; but not vice versa. 

In other words, the pres, and petf, subj. may stand (instead of the impetf, or 
pluperf.) after the perf, infinitiiie ; and also after the pres. or fat, infinitive when . 
.they depend on 9.pagt ten^. 

(^d) Cicero dicehat : tria esse omnino genera qusa in discepta- 469 
tionem cadere possint : quid^a^, factum, futurumve sit, 
Cicero used to say that there were only three hinds of ques- 
turns that could fall into controversy : what was doing, what 
had heen done, and what would happen, 

(h) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi, ut pons, quern ilh 
in Sellesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, Themistocles sent him 
word, that it was intended to hreak down the bridge which he 
bad made over the Hellespont. 

(^ Indignum yidebatur populum Eomanum ab iisdem Etruscis 
obsideri, quorum saepe exercitus fuderit. It seemed an indig^ 
nity that the*Boman people should he besieged by those very 
Etruscans, whose^ armies they had often routed. 



' f ** Potest quis aliorum sententiam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eorum etiamnum 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanquam trUam proponere atque um confirmatamy 
quamqne ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, imperfectum con- 
junctivi poni solet : si posterior prcBsens.** Wagner, ap. Kruger, 

e If, that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
included in the oiyect, the purpose, or the circumstances supposed. (Z.) 
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Gertum est hominum caussl factum esse mundumy quseque in 
eo sint^ omnia, It is certain^ that the world and every thina 
in it was made for man, 

{d) With infin. pret. orjiu, 

(1) Dixit (he said) ; dieebat; dixerat ; dicturus erat. 

fintelligere f^*^^ ^^'^ <"*" '^) ^°*^ *• 

Lquid (loturus ettet (or acturus gtt) nostis. 

(2) And (after any tense of dico, &c.) 

r^uid agera (or agat) hostis. 
Be intelUxitse < quid egitset (or egerit) hostis. 

Lquid acturus euet {acturui n£) hostis. 

Yocahulary 64. 

47Q [Prepositions Erga^ Inter, Ob, PerJ] 

Erga, ace: Towards (of favarabU dispositions^). 
Inter ^, ace. : Bktwebn : Among : in tiie midst of, during. 
On the journey (inter viam). They love me and each other (et nos et hUer te 
am ant). 

Ob, ace. : on account of, Ob oculos, before my eyee. 

Per, ace. Through {of places thne, and meant). By (of the secondary agent™ 
by whom we do any thing ; and in adjurcstione, in which it is separated fi'om its 
noun by pronouns — * per ego te/ &,c.). ^By the leave o^(digIadientar per ine lioet: 
for anything I care). 

Per se = by him, &c., alone (ipse per se), for Ut own take : naturally : of 

itself &c. 
Per in permagnut, pergratut, &c. is often teparated from the adjective : *per 
mihi gratum fecetis.' 

471 (a) (Eng,) To make a bridge over a river (See Ex. 469 (6)). 

{Lot,) To make a bridge in a river. 
(6) {Eng.) The town in queetion, 
{Lat.) The town, de quo ctgitur. 

Exercise 68. 

472 [Translate the clauses marked thus (f) both' as the tpeaket't, and as the nar- 

rator^t."] 

1. Catilina informs (them) that he had sent forward Manilas to 

^ ' Tan tarn rerum ubertatem natura largita est, ut ea, quoi gignuntur, donata 
consulto nobis videantur.' Here ea qua gignuntur are the actual productions of 
natui*e. (Z.) 

* Krttger : who observes, that the use of the present, &c. may often be explained 
by the pui*pose of the writer to intimate that what is said, stiU and generally holds 
good ; and that sometimes there may be what Hermann calls a * mutatio ineer- 
tanim tententiarum in certas :* but that in many other passages no reason can be 
discovered for the employment of the pres, and perf rather than the imperf, and 
pluperf, 

^ Rarely of hostile dispositions. (Z.) 

1 Inter sometimes stands between two substantives ; * Fsesulas inter Arre- 
tiumque/ 

n» For instance, to send a letter * by a slave' (per serv^m.) 
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the great body of men°t whom he had prepared to take arms'*. 
2. They warn them to depart from all the islands t which are be- 
tween Italy {Italia) and Africa. 3. He had contracted to build '^* 
a bridge over the river® Danube {Ister, iri, p. 7, 9, a), 4. He an- 
swered, that custom, f which is a second nature, was on our side, 

6. Let them go away for any thing I care. 6. He answered that he 
feared the waves, t which were siLch as he had never seen before. 

7. He answfred that you, t such is your temperance p, were already 
well. 8. He said that he was the first who" accomplished that 
journey. 9. They cry out, *Why are these (questions) asked? 
(460, 6) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he wishes ?' 
(68, J.) 

(a) The ace, and infln, with ne in the oblique narration resembles, 473 
but must be distinguished from, its use to express emotion 
in direct narration**. 

(a) Adeone hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego sum| 
That a/ny man living should he so unfortunate as I am ! 

Exercise 69. 
[In what mood are questions of appeal asked in oblique narration ? (460, 0.)] 474 

1. That you should be able {inf. pres,) to bear this ! 2. That 
you should say this ! 3. He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. 4. They cried out, * Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of their 
country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern her tongue.' 
— 5. Ifear, that nobody will prefer a capital charge against him, 
6. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which (36, h) 
I shall not easily be induced to believe ''. 7. He says, that he has 
not received the letters which I sent him (32, <?). 8. Who will deny, 
that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 9. Who will 

Q Ad earn multitudinem. 

o *Rivu8,* brook; *fluviu8,' river; 'amnis,* a broad deep river, 'Flumen' 
(properly the * stream ;' fiu-imen) is also used as a general term for * river * (being 
used here of the Danube) ; especially when there is reference to its stream, 

P In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making it his own: if so, the sttbj. present should be used 
by 465 (a). 

4 For which ut with the subj, is also found : Tene ut vlla resfrangat 9 Tibi ego 
ut adverser 9 

' Obs. CredOy which takes a dat, of the person believed, takes an aco, of the 
thing believed: and though */ am believed' is *mihi creditur,* it must be *ego 
credor ' (tu erederis, &c.) when an infin, immediately follows (/ am believed to have 
done this). 
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deny, tliat it is wise" to have death always before one's eyes? 
10. They replied, that they sent the letter by a slave. 11. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Boman) miles 
from Eome. 12. 1 had perished, ifjou had not succoured me. — 
13. They all cried out, ' why did he thus delay P let him perform 
what he had promised.' 

§ 60. ' Qui ' with Subjunotivb. 

475 The verb of a relative clause is in the Indicative, when what is asserted in it, 
is stated as a property adudUy belonging to a particular {really exiting) object, 

4t7Q But whenever the relative clause does not describe an individual olyect, but 
only refers it (or them) to a particular date by a mark common to cUl tite data, 
qui is followed by the subjunctive. When, for instance, for *fBho,' *U)hich/ 
we might substitute *of tuch a kind at to/ *auch that,* &c. qui governs the 
subjunctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may, indeed, refer an ohfect to a class, 
hut the conceived ohject is then described as one that really exists. 
The relative clause with its antecedent is then no mere conception, 
but a conception supposed to he realized. Thus : null& re conciliare 
facilius benevolentiam multitudinis possunt ii, qui reipublicaprasunf, 
quam abstinently et continenti& {Oic), Here ii qui reipvhliccB prce^ 
sunt are indeed ' any who belong to the class of rulers,' but they are 
spoken of as those particular persons who are really at the head of 
their respective states. 

Vocahilary 65. 

477 [Phrases after which the clause with qui is generally indefinite, and therefore 
has its verb in the subjunctive.] 

Some men; or, there are tome le&o (sunt qui). There are not u>anting men who 
(non desunt, qui). 

[Negatives and virtuallt negatives.] 

Who is there? (quia est!) How few there are (quotiisquisque est! uted in- 
terrogatively and in the singular: i. e. how many does each man who belongs to 
the class make 1 Quotus est ! being * how many does he make !'). So nemo ett; 
nihil fit; an quisquam uUtuf &c. 

[Reperio, invenio, habeo.] 

There are found penont who (reperiuntnr, inveniuntnr, qui*). Tou may find 
(reperias, invenias, qui &c.). 

> Obs. With sum, reperio, habeo, &c. qui with the indicative is found, when it 
expresses particular objects in the most definite way. This is naturally oftener 
the case when qui relates to the subject, which is mostly a particular oiject (or 
objects), than when it relates to the predicate, which is generally tome datt in which 
the subject is contained. Turn primum reperta sunt, quae per tot annos rem- 
publicam exedere: not * there were found evils which preyed on* &c. but *the 
evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many years, were then 
found for the first time.* 
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[Nihil est, quod &e. Nihil habeo, quod &c.] 

We haw recuon to rejoice (est quod gaudeamus, = there is tomething of sach a 
kind that toe thould rejoice on account of it. ' Quod * as an ace. neut. pronoun 
(195,/) going loith gaudeo). What is there that you can complain of? (quid est, 
qaod queri possis !) We have no reason to desire — (non est, quod deside- 
remus — ). You have no reason to hurry (nihil est, quod festines). 

(a) (Eng,) I have nothing to accuse old age of, 478 

(Zrot.) I bare nothing vchieh I may <ioouse old age (quod incusem senec- 
tutem). 
(6) {Eng,) A pen to lerite with, 

(Lat,) A pen with which one may write. 
(e) (Eng.) Men who abound in silver, in gold, (and) in estates. 

{Lot,) Men who abound in silver, who in gold, who in estates. 
(d) {Eng.) Men who abound neither in silver, nor gold, nor estates. 
(Lot,) Men who do not abound in silver, not in gold, not in estates. 

Vocabulary 66. 

To drive away, ablfgere, Sg-, act-. To allow it to happen, committere, ut 479 
fiUHdb, bacillum ^. withBub), 

Birdy avis*^. To be on the point of, in eo esse, ut with 
Put; lay down or aside, ponere^, pJSsu-, subj. ; the esse to be impersonal, 

ptfsYt-. Jewel, gemma. 

To eross over, trajicere, jec-, ject-. Unbuned, inhumatus. 

Exercise 70. 
1. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied. Then ^ 480 
his friends said: 'To the birds and beasts?' 'By no means,' 
said he, * bnt put* a stick by me, to drive them away with (478).' — 
2. There are some who think, that Caius is pretending. 3. There 
were some who thought, that Cains was pretending. 4. There are 
not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is the 
same as that of honour. 5. There are some who think, that Balbus 
has deserved well of us. 6. There are found some, who say, that we 
should not cultivate virtue. 7. It is incredible how weary I am of 
life. 8. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call ocean. 
9. There are some who think, that the best thing we have (63) 
will be lost. 10. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing we 
have. 11. We have no reason to hurry. 12. I have nothing to 

^ A diminutive of haculum, 

^ Volucres are all ' winged creatures^ insects included. Avis hs the general name 
far* bird:* 'ales* is the word in poetry and the language of the augurs for the 
larger birds, especially the eagle. In augury, alites were the birds whose /i^^, 
oeeines the birds whose song or cry, was prophetic. (D.) 

▼ Ponere aliquid, ' to lay down * a thing ; * to get it out of our hands;* ' to get rid 
of it.' Looare and coUocare are 'to put a thing in its right place:* 'to place* 
advisedly for some purpose. 

w i zz at that time, turn. 

Then \ = after that, inde, deinde. 
y = ^erefore, igitur, itaque. 

X Pimiuae, The forms of the imperative in to, toU, nto, are used in solemn 
commands and prohibitions, such as laws, wills, &c. 
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accuse you of (478). 13. Tou have reason to rejoice, that you 
have concealed these things ^ow your father. 14. You will scarcely 
find any one to believe this. 15. 1 will not allow it to happen^ that 
I should seem to have been wanting to myself. 16. He was on the 
point of being killed. 17. Had you rather be like oney (212, x) of 
these persons who abound in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. 
Pabricius, who had none (nihil) of those things ? 18. How few 
there are, who have death always before their eyes ! 



§ 6 J. 'Qui' WITH the Subjunctive (continued). 

481 Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground of the 
assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether qui is used definitdy 
or not. * He was laughed at by all the rest, who did not acknowledge these faults 
to belong to Socrates;' this seems definite enough, but it is in the Latin, 'qui 
non agnoscerent.' 

(/3) When therefore for * wJio* may be substituted 'for he* (she, it, &c*) the 
verb should be the subjunctive. 

482 Por qui alone, utpote qui, quippe qui^, ut qui are also used,y0n^- 
rally with the subjunctive. 

483 Qui takes the subjunctive, when it has the force of ut with apev' 
sonal or possessive pronoun **. 

It has this force after (1) dignus, indigmis, idoneus, &c. 

(2) tarn, talis, ejusmodi, is (such), &o, 

(3) comparatives with quam, 

(4) is «tt7nc (= talis sum), */ a man to* 

(5) quis sum 1 

(6) when it expresses v^ purpose, 

(a) When qui = vt is, and introduces a consequence, the perf, subj. may be 
used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nuUo mode is erat, qui, ut Theophrastus, 
nervos virtutis inciderit, Cic. Acad. i. 10, 35. [al. indderet,'} 

484 Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for it, 
* although,* * since,* * because,* * seeing that,* &c. with personal pro- 
noun. 

y iS^ * One * often means * some one * (aliquis), or * a certain one * (quidam). 

' This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence, 
where we use 'for he,* &c. 

* Utpote qui, quippe qui = 'inasmuch as they;' 'for they.' Grotefend re- 
marks that utpote, quippe may generally be translated by 'namely,* 'that is* 
. Our 'as being* will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before attribuiives only. ' (Democrito) quippe homini erudito,* &c. 

^ Thus qui = ut ego, ut tu, ut Ule ; ut nos, ut tos, ut illi; through all their 
cases. So, oujus = ut meus, tuus, &c. : quorum = ut nosier y tester, &c. 

^ But ' u^ ' is sometimes used after 'is es* &,c. ' Neque enim is es, Catilina, ut 
te . • . . ratio a furore revocarit' Ge. Cat, i. 9, 22. Te is here emphatic. 
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(a) Qui takes the subjunctiye after umts and solus, signifying 485 
* alone,^ * onli/.'* 

(h) Qui, in narrative, is usually followed in Idvi/ by the suhj, of 
the imperfect and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking 
place in past time : but in the writers of the golden age, the indi- 
cative is here the regular moody the subjunctive being rarely found<*. 
The verb of the principal sentence is then usually the Imperf Indie, 

The relative adverbs (ubi, qiM, &c.) govern the subjunctive of these tenses 
in the same way ; and as far as they can be substituted for the relative, they 
follow the rules above given. 

The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thus intro- 486 
duced in Latin, will be best learnt by examples. 

(a) {Eng.) He was despised by them, /or they saw through him. 

C He was despised by them, who saw through him (suly.), 
(^Lai.) sHe was despised by them, cu-being who (note*) saw through 

I him (subj,). 
(6) {Eng,) He deserves {or, does not deserve) to be loved. 

(JDat.) He is worthy (or, unworthy)/ "!"» ''"'"" ^ ^'- 

Lwhom you should love, 

(e) {Eng.) He is not Vk proper person to he received. 

t T^* \ i7» :<>«»« . ,««»»»« «<^«<,»« /<oAo ^vld be received. 
(Jjat.) He IS not a proper person < , « . > 

ivhom you should receive, 

(d) (,Efig,) None are so good, as never to sin. 
{LcU.) None are so good who never sin (subj.), 

(e) {Eng.) None are so great, as to be independent. 
{LeU.) None are so great, who are independent (subj.), 

(f) (Eng.) Of such a kind (or, such) tfiat we can neglect duties for their 

sake. 
(Lot.) Of such a kind, for the sake of which we can neglect duties. 

(g) (Eng.) Too short to be the whole life of man. 

(Lot.) Shorter than which ean be ^ the whole life of man. 

fh^ (Vna^ /Benefits greater than I can requite. 
\ ) \ **y') "^ Benefits too great to be requited. 

(Lot.) Benefits greater than whichs I can requite. 
e I am not a man to believe this. 
(t) (Eng.) ^ I am not sofooliith, simple, &.c. a/9 to believe this. 
CI am not one who believe ^^ this. 
(Lot.) I am not he (is) who would believe (qui putem). 

d ' Nee quisquam Pyrrhum, qua tulisset impetum, sustinere valuit.' * Semper 
habit! sunt fortissimi, qui summam imperii potirentur.* (Z.) * Quemcunque lictor 
jussu consuli8f)reA6ft(2tM^, tribunus mitti^a6e6a<.' (Liv.) 

Dignus (or indignus), qui ametur. 

t Quam quae sU, or possit esse. See Difference of Idiom 94. 

e Quam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

b^ Obs. The verb after qui takes the person of ego, tu, &c. not of ' is,* or man, 

person, 

' I am not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk,' SiC^Wordsworth, 
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(J) (Bng.) Who iun I, that my writings should be honoured thus t 
(LcU,) Who am I, whose writings should be honoured thus ! 

{k) {Eng,) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

(Jjot.) They sent ambassadors, tcho should me for peace. 

(I) {Eng,) He deserves praise {or blame) for having done this. 
{Lot,) He deserves praise (or blame) io^ did this (subj,), 

(m) (Eng.) Wretched man that I * am, who thought &c. 

(Lot.) O me miserable, who thought &c. (qui with subjJ). 

JEkercUe 71. 

[Transhite ' I am nU one vsho think,' 486, 't.] 

487 1* We must take care to use such (f>) a liberality as (£U%) maj be 
of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobodj. 2. There is no doubt, 
that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (^) in one battle. 3. 
There are too manj to be counted. 4. Those eternal fires, which 
(48) we call stars, are too manj to be numbered. 5. He is a 
proper person to be received (c) into your friendship. 6. Nothing 
is so valuable \ that we should barter for it our faith and our 
liberty. 7. No one can be so great, as (483, (2) ) never to require 
the services of his friends. 8. The benefits, o/* which*' you have 
conferred upon me very many, are greater than I can repay (h), 9. 
I am not one who think that this world and every thing that is in 
it, was made by chance. 10. There are some who believe, that 
this most beautiful world and all that is in it, was made by some 
chance or other, 11. Who am I, that all men should consult my 
interest (j) ? 12. Who will deny, that this life is too short to he the 
whole life of man ? 13. Tou are the only person (484, a) on whom 
the safety of the state depends. 14. p If Cato had died, Cicero 
would have been the only person on whom the safety of the state 
depended. 15. I am not so simple (486, t) as to deny this. 



§ 62. QUUM WITH THE INDICATIVE. 

488 Since quum with the indicative ^ is far less common than with the 
subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it should take 
the indicative. 



i * O me miserum !' or *me miserum I ' The interjections 0, heu, proh / take 
the ace; kei and tee the dative; en and ecce the nom., or the ace, (the latter 
chiefly in Comedy. Z.) The aec, of personal pronouns may stand in the ace. 
ivithout the inteijectiony and even other words are so used. 

^ Tanti, . . . quo vendamus = ut eo vendamus. 

1 When quum, antequam, priusquam. See. take the intUealwe, either (1) the 
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(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simplj marks the time 
(=z eo tempore, quo, at the time, that or wlien) without carrying 
with it any notion of a cause or occasion. 

* When * marks the time in this definite way, and is to be translated by quum 
with the indicative, when * then ' might be substituted for it 

' It was night uhen he left the room,' = ' it was night : then he left the 
room.* 

(h) Quwn takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 

cause or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 

nevertheless describes the time in a veiy marked manner, referring 

to turn, nunc, &c., or some notm of time (e, y. eo tempore) expressed 

or understood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the principal 

clause is not onlj contemporcmeous with the action expressed in the 

qwum clause, but is actually included in it. 

When a ' ichen ' clause stands in this kind of close relation to its principal 
clause, the participial substantive under the government of ' tii ' may generally be 
Bubstituted for it. 

' When you censure them, you censure me.' 

' In censuring them, you censure me.' 

(J) There are too less common meanings in which quum goes 
with the indicative : 

(1) When it means ' since ' or * after ' of time™. 

(2) "When it is equivalent to qitod, after gavdeo, gratulor, &c. 

The meanings in which 'quum * always takes the subjunctive, are ' since' of 489 
Muse ( = se^ng that, as)*, although, whereas. In the sense of * when ' it usually 
takes the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by ' when ' is also the cause 
or occasion of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

Zumpt, in his latest edition, gives the following rule as the pupil's sufficient 
guide. ** Quum may always be joined with the imperfect and pluperfect subjunC' 
tioef ; the other tenses are in the indioati'oe with quum temporale, and in the 
wbfunetive with qumn eausale " (579, end of note). It is certain that with the 
imperf, and pluperf. quum sometimes takes the subjunctive, though the notion of 
a cause, or even of an occasiout is hardly, if at all, perceptible. (' Quum Agesi- 
laus reverteretur . . . decessit.' Chm. Nep, 1. 8, 6.) But Zumpt's rule appears 
too unqualified ; the notion of time may be eo simple and d^mite, that, though the 



occurrence is connected with a state that presents itself vividly to the speaker's 
recollection, or with a fixed and definitely marked point of time: or (2) it falls with- 
out preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is suspended 
or broken off by it), and thus is naturally described in an unconnected and 
abrupt manner. Hartung, Partikellehre, ii. 335. 

»> Ex eo tempore quo. Obs. That the pres, is used. See 490 (d), 
* Not quite always, if the ' sitiee * assumes a very definite, certain fact: tu quvm 
( = quoniam, ' since ') eo tempore mecum esse mm potuisti .... cave, &c. See 
Part u. 849. 
f On quum with the indio* of imperf, and pluperf., see Part ii. 84a 
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verb must be in the imperfect or pluperfect, the mdicative mood must neceaaarily 
be employed. See the examples ynthflorebat and amUerant mider 490, (a). 

490 (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibernis tnovit, The 

spring was already drawing on, when JSannihal moved ^a«» 

Jiis winter quarters, 
[The quum may have any tense of the indicative : nunc, quum scribo; tum, 
quum Sicilia florehat opibus, &c. ; quum qusepiara cohors ex orbe exceuerat . . . 
hostes refugid)ant [with the pluperf. a repeated action is mostly denoted (the verb 
of the principal clause being, as here, in the imperf.) ; but not always, as Zumpt 
appears to assert ; scimus tum, quum in Asi& magnas res permulti amiserant, 
Romse, solutione impedita, fidem eoneidisse, (Cio. Leg. Manil. 1, 19.)] hoc tune 
sentiat, quum animam aget: quum de caus& dixerOf de utroque dixero. — For the 
mood after quum when thus used in the narration of repeated actions, the rule 
485, b, holds good.] 

(b) Ager qimm nmltos annos quievit, uberiorea efferre fructus 

solet, Afield, when it has lain fallow numy years, generally 
produces more abundant crops, 

(c) Quum in portum dico, in urbem dico, When I say into the 
port, I say into the city, (In saying into the port, I say, 
&c.) 

PrsBclare facis, quum eorum memoriam tenes, You do well in 
retaining the recollection of them, 

(d) Nondvm centum et decem anni sunt quum de pecuniis repe- 

tundis a L. Pisone lata lex est. It is not yet a hundred and 
tenyears since the law about extortion was carried ly L, JPiso. 
Gratulor tibi quum tantum vales apud Dolabellam, Icongratu* 
late you on yov/r influence with Dolabella, 

491 W (^*HI-) ^^ attacking one, you attack all. 

(LcU.) When you attack one, you attack all (quum with indio.) 
(6) (EngJ) It is many years since he was first in my debf^. 

(Lat.) There are many years, when he is in my debt. 
(6) (Eng,) I congratulate you on your influence with Cains. 

(Lot,) I congratulate you, when you avail so much with (apud) CaiuSi 
{d) (Eng.) I do not like to be abused. 

(Lat,) I am not ahvmed' willingly (lihenter). 

Vocabulary G7. 

492 ^f^^* being so ; this being the case, quse 

quum ita sint. 
Since, quum, to denote the ground on 



which a judgement is formed: quoniam 
= quum, jam is used when the ground 
is an acknowledged fact^. 



D Multi sunt anni, quum ille in- eere i!neo est. 

o i^uando is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quum, * Itaqne, quando 
vestrse cautiones infirmse sunty Grseculam tibi misi cautionera.' G. Fam. vii. 18. 
' Tu quum instituisti, .... scribe ad me.' C. Fam. vii. 32. 

Ut has sometimes the meaning of ' though:* ' ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas.' 



§ 62. QUTJIC WITH INDIOATITE.] 493 145 



/ donU at aU doubtf non dubito <1. 
Haw inrignifcant, quam nullus. 
To congrcUidaUy gi'at&lari. 
To take^ suniere ; cftpere, io '. 
To take hold of, preheudere, prehend-, 
preheiiB-. 
To do well, prseclare faeere. 



JVb< that — hut, Don quod — sed : non 

qnod P irt/A suln. 
To he ipoken iU o^male audire, to hear 

iU. 
JBeeaute, quia, qnod : with indie, except 

it^e the subjunot, %$ required for tome 

ciherreoKm. — Quia introduces a strict 

ca««0 of the effect: quod the eonoeived 

cause or ground of an action. 

tsr ^o tubjed of congratulation stands in the aeo. or in the aU, with de or in ; 
or in the indio. with quody for which quum is sometimes used. See 491 (c). 

Ikereise 72. 

[With what mood may interrogaitvoe$ be used in Mique questions of appeal ! 
(4fi0, «.)] 

1. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city. 2. 493 
CsBsar, when he had conquered the Gauls (= having conquered the 
Gkiuls), returned to Borne. 3. We know, how insignificant the 
strength of men is. 4. Who, when he sees this (=: seeing, or an 
seeing this), would not make meriy (perf, svhj.) with you ? 5. 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very rich. 
6. Is it not several years, since Caius was first in your debt ? 7. 
Is there any man, who can be compared with Balbus ? 8. You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). 9. When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. 10. Many persons are found, who praise others, that 
they may themselves be praised by them. 11. If you had con- 
quered the Gauls, I should have congratulated you on your victory. 
12. He says, that if I had conquered the Gauls, he should have con- 
gratulated me on my victory. 13. I congratulate you on your 
having recovered (that you have recovered), 14. Does any man like 
to be ill spoken of? 15. I will hold my tongue^ not that I believe 
the man, but because it makes no difference to me. 16. They cried 
out, * Why did he advise this ? might they depart &Jinger*s breadth 
from the rule of honour ? ' 17. They asked, * Was not Caius nearer 
Bome than LabienusP' (Question for information.) 18. They 
answer, that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to live *'^. 



P For non quod, we often find non eo or idea quod; hut also non quo ; all with 
nibj, 'Not cuifnot' is 'non quin* 

4 * Nvlhu dubito' belongs to the language of common convertation, not to 
books. 

' Sumimus quo utamur ; oapimut quod habeamus ; prehendimus quod teneamus. 
(D.) Sumere {to take of my own free will and choice) is generally spoken of 
something that we may appropriate : capere {seize upon) often denotes the taking 
what does not belong to us. (H.) 

PABT I. !• 



As if, quasi = quam si, relating to man- 
ner ; tanquam s=tam quam^ rdcUing 
to degree ; ^hui at if* 

Would that, utmam. 

Oh that! osi! 

Provided only, dummSdo ; for which 
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Vocabulary 68. 

494 [Conjunctions that go with tuljunct. only.] 

dum, m5dd* are used separately. 

* Not ' after these words is * ne.* 
It is nearly the same thing as if, perlnde 

fere est ac si. 
As if forsooth, quasi vero. 
Perhaps, forsltan ; often with perf. subj. 

495 Bfiir With these words the general rule for the sequence of tenses 
(40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi contendat, He fights as ifhe contended, or 
were contending, &c. 

Pugnavit, quasi contenderet, He fought as if he had been con- 
tending, &c. 

496 With utmam the pres. and petf. are used, if the thing wished is 
not to be represented (whatever it maj he) as impossible to he 
realized. The vmperf. and plwperf. express wishes that a/re (in the 
speaker's opinion) impossible, or unlikelg, to be realized. ' I^ot ' 
alter utinam is regularly tie, but very often non. 

Exercise 73. 

497 (Obs. In the principal clause^ the tto or nc S to which quati or tanquam refers, 
18 <^ten expressed.) 

1. Thej saluted Caius', (just) as if he had been consuK 2. 
Many, not to say aU, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 3. 
Would that you were consul ! 4. Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! 5. Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion ! 

6. Provided your word be kept, 1 dorCt care a straw for all the rest. 

7. Provided you do not break your word, I dorCt care this for all 
the rest. 8. Would that the letter had not been written I 9. Live 
with men, as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert *sic* m the 
principal clause.) 10. Speak with your friends, as if all men heard 
you. 11. All men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my 
business to assist all men. 12. Would that Yarro himself would 
apply vigorously to my cause ! 13. Perhaps some one may say, 
that these things are too small to he seen with the naked eye (j>l,). 
14. How few are there, who apply-vigorously to another man's 
cause ! 

* Also yelut si, velut ac si {and sometimes sicut ; poetically ceu). After tan- 
quam, si is often expressed and may always be understood. 

• Mddd lit. an abl.=* by measure* — Prof. Key. 

^ Sic relates more to something jprecedtfi^ andactuaJly ^vm; Ua to something 
following and supposed. (R* and H.) 



§ 63. AKTSQUAM AJSTD PEIUSQTTAM.] 498—603. 147 

§ 63. Antequam AND Priusquam. 

(a) "When tbe principal verb is in the present tense, tbe verb in 498 
the clause witb antequam ovpritisquam may be in tbe^r^«. indicative 
or subjtinctive, 

Q>) "When tbe principal verb is in ihefutwe, tbe dependent verb 499 
may be in the^^wr^ perfect^ or the present subjunctive / sometimes 
also it is found in the present indicative, 

(e) When the principal verb is in ?kpast tense, the dependent verb 600 
is either inthe perfect indicative or in the imperfect subjuncti/oe : — in 
theperfeet indicative, if there is no closer connexion between the two 
occurrences than precedence in point of time, what is stated in the 
subordinate clause being stated as an actual occurrence : — in the 
imperfect (or, if necessary, the pluperfect) subjunctive, when there 
is a closer connexion between the two occurrences than that of 
mere precedence in point of time. 

And, generally, whenever there is a closer connexion between the ^01 
two clauses than that of msre priority (whenever, for instance, it is 
stated or implied to be necessary, proper, or designed with a view to 
some purpose °, that the one action or event should precede the 
other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as forming a con- 
nected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

Obs. When the stress is on the hefore, ante or priut stands in the principal 602 
clause ; either eauiy in %t (which is their most emphatic position), or just before 
the quamy but not forming one word with it. When they are thus emphcUio, the 
verb being in past time, the perf. indicative is commonly used (rather than the 
imp, tubj,) : especially when a negative accompanies them : non ante, neo ante, non 
priui. 

(a) Ante rorat quam pluit, It drops before it rains. 603 

Tempestas minatur antequam surgat, A tempest threatens 

before it gets up, 
(5) Antequam aliquo loco consedero, longas a me literas non ex- 

spectabis, Till I settle somewhere, you will not expect long 

letters from me. 



« In the following passage Livy uses the pres. where we should rather have 
expected the stdy, * Sed ante quam opprimit lux, roajoraque hostium agmina obae- 
piunt iter . . . erumpamus' (xxii. 60). So too in Virgil : * Sed mihi vel tellus, 
optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te violo,* &c. iEn. iv. 26. In 
JV«p. iii. 2, the imp. mhj, is used where there seems to be only the simple rela- 
tion of precedence in point of time, ' Aristides interfuit pugnse navali apud Sala- 
mina, quae facta est prius quam ille poenA (exsilii) liberaretur,' 

L 2 
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{Antequam de republic^ dicam, exponam yobis breviter, &c. 
Priusquam respondeo . . . dicam, &o. (Phil. ii. 3.) 
Priusquam conor proponam, &c. (iii. de Orat. 25.) 

(c) HsBC omnia ante facta sunt, quam Yerres Italiam attigit. All 
these things were done "before Yerres reached Italy. 
Ducentis annis ante quam Bomam coherent in Italiam GalH 
transcenderunt, The Qauls crossed over into Italy two hun^ 
dred gears before they took Rome. 

604 (1) (Eng.) A mortal body mtut luoeuarUy die. 

{Lot.) It is necettary^ that a mortal body should die (corpus mortale in- 
terire necesse est ; or intereat necesse est ; Me sobj. being governed 
by ut omitted), 
(2) (Eng,) There i$ no living pleasantly. 

(Lot,) It eannot be lived pleasantly (jucnnde vivi non potest). 

Vocahulary 69. 
[Preeter, Secundum.] 



505 Pneter, betide; beyond, above (of de- 
gree) ; contrary to ; bendet ; to tay 
nothif^ of, except, but. 

Contrary to expectation, prseter expec- 
tationem. 

Contrary to your cuttom, praeter con- 
suetudinem tuam. 



Secundum (from sequi), 'following.' 
Along ; ajUr (of time) ; after, next 
to ; according to ; in fa/cour of (with 
verbs of judging, &c.). 

He made a decree in your favour, se- 
cundum te decreyit. 



JEJxercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration !] 

506 1. I will not leave the city, before I have had an interview with 
CaiuB (b), 2. Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbus (c). 

8. He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview with 
CsBsar. 4. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live (impers. 
pass.) according to nature. 5. Under the guidance of nature there 
is no going wrong. 6. Contrary to expectation, the Praetor has 
made a decree in favour of Caius, 7. They exclaim, * Are not 
hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid P ' 8. Let us 
attack the enemy, before the Gauls can come to their assistance. 

9. JNext to my brother, Caius has conferred the most benefits upon 
me. 10. Who can deny, that the PrsBtor has made a decree in your 
favour ? 11. TJiis being the case, I have no doubt that the Praetor 
will make a decree in your favour. 12. This being the case, the 
world mitst necessarily be governed by some wise mind. 13. Virtue 
must necessarily^ hate vice. 14. lam not so foolish as to deny (486, i) 
that virtue and vice are contrary to each other. 15. If I had not 
believed Caius, I should never have put myself in their power, 
16. Who is there who denies this ? 



§ 64. DUM, DOlSnBC, QTTOAD, &c.] 607 — 612. 149 

§ 64. DuM, DoNEO, Quoad, &c. 

(a) Dum, donee, quoad (= imtil, till) take the indieative^ wHen 607 
thej merely mark the time up to which the action or state is to be 
continued. 

(b) Dum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the subjunctive, when 608 
that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to be 
represented, not as a fact, but only as what mat/ jpossibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the ohject pursued. 

(c) Dum, whilst, takes ?l present indicative even when the prin- 609 

cipal verb is in apast tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid manner. A 
past tense is occasionally found, e.g. Cie. ad Alt, i. 16. (' qui dum terUus ett, non 
▼idit.') Nep, Hann, ii. (* quse divina res dum confieidxitur, quaesivit,' &c.) 

Dum, donee, qtuimdiu, qtwad " (= as long as) take the indicative, 610 

(a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, quoad renuntiatum 611 

est yicisse BcBotios, Epaminondas retained the spear in his 

body, mi it was reported to him that the JBaeotians had con" 

quered, 
(h) Differant, donee defervescat ira, Let them put off (the purpose 

of taking revenge) till their anger cools, 
(c) Dum Bomani ea parant .... jam Saguntum oppugnahatur, 

Whilst the Itomans were making these preparations, Sagun^ 

turn was already besieged. 

Vocabulary 70. 

At ioon €u, ut primum ; quum primum; 612 

simul ac or atque ; toUk indio, 
When=aa soon as, ubi ; ut ; with indio. 



After,yostq!aAm ; tometimet posteaquam 
(w^ indie, exeeptin oratione obliquA). 
Before^ antequam. 



(Adverbs oi place with gen^ 



Where in ike world are you 9 ubi ter- 

rarum est 
Where in the worfd are vcef ubinam 

gentium sumus ! 
To mmA a heigJU of insolence, eo inso- 

lentise. 
To tdUxt a degree of madnets, quo amen- 

tise. 
At far as I can, quoad ejus facere pos- 



sum : where the gen. ejus rdates to the 

preceding proposition. 
As far <u can he done; as far at possible, 

quoad ejus fieri potest. 
To meet (is translated by the adv, obviam 

toUh the dat. Obviam /rom ob, via). 
To fnara& against the enemy, obviam 

ire hostibtu. 
Nearer, propius with dat. or ace. See 

211. So proximo. 



u In the sense of ' whilst,* * <u long as,* donee always denotes a space of time 
carried on to such a termination: dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
tlie spcice itself, than to its termination, ^wad marks the continuance of the time 
quite up to the point mentioned : it relates to a d^nonstratiw expressed or under- 
stood in the principal clause. 

When the statement introduced by 'whilst' is the cause or occasion of what 
follows, dum should be used. 
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(Adverbs of quantity vnth gen.) 



subst, from the name root cu fatisco^ 
fatigo, and fastidiura. D. 
Abundantly f abunde : c^undance oftkn- 
ber, abunde materiee. 



Enough, sat or satis^, of what it really 
enough; aff&tiin, of what a given per- 
son thinks or feels enough, Aff&tira 
:=adfatim, *to satiety ;' iatis, an old 

513 {Eng.) In addition to this, he was blind. 

(Lot,) There was added to this, that he was blind (hue aecedebat, ut csecus esset. 
With a pres, tense, accedit •). 

514 ^BS^ With the adverbs meaning 'as soon as,* the English pluperfect should be 
translated by the perfect. In this sense, postquam, * after,* is usually followed by 
the perfect indicative. — (See note*, page 89.) When the pluperf. is used, the suc- 
ceeding action is generally not represented as following the other immediately: 
e.g. P. Afrioanus, posteaquam bis consul et censor fuer at, L. Cottam in 
judicium vocavit (Cic. Div. in Csec. 21) : this however ia not always the ease : 
e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 {end): postquam de suis rebut — dixerat, — l^brum^trch- 
didit. When continued states or repeated actions are described, the principal 
verb being in the imperfect, the imp, or pluperf, is used. * Simulac se remiteral 
.... r^^ybatur,* Nep, Alcib. 1. (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration I 427) c,'\ 

515 1. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 2. Men, 
whilst they teach, learn. 3. Who can deny that men learn whilst 
they teach P 4. As soon as the business is finished "', I shall wait 
upon Caius. 5. As soon as the business was finished satisfactorily, 
he waited upon Caius. 6. Wait till Caius returns". 7. Zet me know, 
where in the world you are. 8. Men have now arrived (impers. 
pass.) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men consult their 
own interests, no msji provides for the interests of his country, 9. It is 
the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to prefer virtue to all 
things. 10. In addition to this, he was lame of one leg. 11. JECow 

few there are who provide-for-tho-interests of their country I 12. I 
am not the man to deny, that we ought to provide for the interests of 
our country. 13. He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. 14. Wait at Eome, till you recover. 15. The business iq 
too difficult to he finished by any ^ body. 16. It is not every body 
who can finish such **^ a business in a few days. 17. We learn many 
things, whilst we are playing, 18. Have we {then) need of some 
Greek master to teach us "• to play upon the lyre ? 19. Let us 
neither ask what is disgraceful, nor do it p when we are asked. 20. 
He answered, that they ought to march against the enemy. 



V iSorf before polysyllables, solis before dissyllables. (Ji^fusmgaurt^ Oim«« ad 
Sueton.) 

* Also accedit, quod (zzadde or additur quod), when a previously existing fact 
is simply added to a statement : accedit, quod mirifice ingeniis eaN^fV^ejUtitif ddeo-^ 
tatur, 

^ Show the ambiguity of this sentence by translating it in two ways. 




§ 66. Qxro3>.] 616-520. 161 

§ 65. Quod. 

* That^ is expressed by quod^ when it introduces the ground oi b, 616 
former statement^ or the explanation of a term in a former propo- 
sition ; especially when it refers to a demonstrative pronoun or ad- 
verb expressed or implied. 

Sach pronouns and adverbs are id^ hoe, Ulud ; eo, idea, idoireo, propterea, 
interea, ka, tarn, sio, Ac, 

Verbs of the affections (rejoiee^ grieve^ wonder, &c.) are followed 617 
by quod, or by the accusative with the infinitive '. 

Quod takes the indicative, except when it introduces the ground 618 

of o/nother person' s judgement or conduct; when it takes the ^junc- 

five (by 461). 

Of course it must be followed by the subjunctive in oblique narration ; and it 
must be remembered that when an aeo, with infin, follows a verb of taying, &c. 
the narration i$ oblique. 

The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the subjunctive (by 619 
461) ; so also the reason for which another person praises or blames 
any body. 

Quod with a verb is often the proper way of translating the partieipicU mb- 620 
ttantiee under the government of a preposition. 

(1) (Eng.) He accused him of having betrayed the king. 

{Lot,) He accused him, that he had betrayed the king (quod with tit^*.). 

(3) {Eng,) His having spared the conquered, is a great thing. 
{Lait.) That he spared the conquered, is a great thing : 

{or) That (or, this) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing 7. 
(8) (Emg.) llepramd (or hiamed) him, /or hating done this. 
(Lalt,) He praited (or blamed) him, that he had done this. 

(Quod with Mubj,: the indicatvce would intimate that the narrator 
believed him to have actually done it) 

(4) (Eng.) Many persons admire poems without understanding them. 
(Lat.) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 
(6) (Eng,) You cannot be ruined without ruining others. 
(Lat,) You cannot be ruined to as not to ruin others. 

(ut non * with subj.) 



X Quod, introducing the statement as a fadt is naturally better suited to the 
pad than to the present. 'Gaudeo quod scr^msti* is better than *te scrip' 
Sim: (Z.) 

With verbs that express an emotion or feding {gaudeo, ddeo, miror), the ace, 
with inf, is the more common : with those that express the manifestation of an 
emotion or feeling (laudo, reprehendo, acotuo, misereor, graticu ago, gratulor, eon- • 
tolor), quod ia preferred, (Z., 8th ed.) 

7 Magnum est hoe, quod victor victis pepercit 

s Or * quin* if the sentence is of a negative character. 
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521, 522. 



[§ 65. QUOD. 



Vocabula/ry 71. 



521 To he pained; gneneffyr^ dfilere*; with 

ace., or abl. iD\th de. 
Orieve ; grieve for, moerere ; tpUh ace. 

or abl. 
To mourn; bewaU, lugere. 



To be ^ad, Isetari. 

To rejoice f gaudere^, g&yisns sum. 

Exceedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit onetdf^ so reHcere. 



[The preposition De.] 



De, coMemingy about ; down from ; from 
(Cicero has, audire de aliquo : so 
Smere, conducere de aliquo) : of, with 
partitives : 6v or according tOy of ad- 
vice, de consilio meo. 

With words of time: in the middle of 
M« night, mediA de nocte. 



By night, de nocte. 

Late at night, muH4 de nocte. 

On purpoae, de industriA. 

To know a man by face, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improviso. 



Exercise 76. 

[In sentences dependent on an tn/?f».,what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the imperf, and pluperf. subj. ! 469, dJ] 

522 1. Know that 1 do not know the man even bj face. 2. I am ex- 
ceedingly glad, that jou have finished the business to your satisfac- 
tion. 3. I rejoice, that you have obtained a triumph for a victory 
over the Oauh, 4. I shall wait at Eome, till I recruit myself. 5. 
He answered, that he was going to remain at Eome till he had re- 
cruited himself. 6. I will not leave Eome, before I have recruited 
myself. 7. Caius praises the greatest poets toithout understanding 
them. 8. I had rather be a good man without seeming (one), than 
seem one without being (so) [Translate with ut"]. 9. "Would you 
prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise without 
being so ? 10. I did not fear, that any one would grieve for the 
death of abandoned citizens. 11. No one ever grieved more for 
the death of his only son, than he grieved for that of his father. 
12. Why should T now bewail the life of men ? 13. This being 
the case, what reason have we "• for bewailing the death of 



*> Ddere is io fed pain or zorrow ; moerere (or maereri) is to thow it by outward 
signs that are involuntary, arising from an irreeietible feeling (and thus moerere 
and moeror rise above dUere and dolor) : lugere is to s&oto it by conventional signs ; 
to mourn, (D.) 

b Gaudere is to fed joy ; Icetari is to show it by jotjfvl looks, &c. D. ; who 
thinks Cicero mistaken when he makes Icetari express an exulting, triumphant 
joy, gaudere a more temperate delight. But could Cicero be mistaken on such a 
point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a coirect perception of the 
relative force of two words in common use! At all events, according to 
Doderlein*s own explanation, Icetari, expressing the manifestation of joy in con- 
sequence of an irresistible feding, might be expected to rise above gaudere, just 
as moerere above dolere. 



§ 66. BOMAK OALENDAB.] 623—629. 163 

abandoned citizens ? 14. Sow few are there, who would bewail 
the death of Caius ? 16. They ** set upon the enemy unexpectedly, 
and put them to flight. 16. He did it in such a manner {ita)^ that 
it seemed to be done on purpose. 



§ 66. The Roman Calendar. 

The Boman months were of the same number of days as the 623 
English months, but were differently divided. 

The first day of the month was called the Kalends (KalendsB) : 524 
the Nones (Nousb) fell on the fifth or seventh : the Ides (Idus, 
uum, f.) were always eight days after the Nones, that is, on the 
thirteenth or fifteenth. 

In March, July, October, May, 626 

The nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on t\xe fifteenth,) 

Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned by their 626 
distance from the Nones : those between the Nones and the Ides by 
their distance from the Ides : those after the Ides by their distance 
from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May would be such a day before the 
Kalends of June. 

Suppose we take the third of March : this is a day before the Nonet of 527 
March, which happens on the teventh. Now 7 — 3=4: but the Romans reckoned 
6otA days in, so that they would call the third of March not the fourth, but the 
fifth day before the Nones. 

To suit this Eoman way of reckoning, we must subtract the given 528 
day from the number of the day on which the Nones or Ides fall 
increased by one. If the day be one before the Kalends, we must 
subtract from the last day of the month increased by two. If the 
remainder be two, the day will be pridie ; because the day the 
Somans would call the second day before, was * the day before,^ as 
we speak. 

Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the fifth: therefore three must be subtracted 529 
from (5 + 1 =) m ; and the remainder being 3, the day is ' the third day before 

the Nonet of June.' 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the thirteenlih, and 
the subtraction must be from fourteen. Hence subtract 9 from 14 ; the re- 
mainder being 5, the day is the j^ day before the Ides of June. 

(3) Since June has thirty days, we must subtract from thirty-twa 

Hence subtract 23 from 32; the remainder being 9, the day is the ninth day 
before the kalends of June. 



154 5S0SB2. [§ 66. soman oalendab. 



(The adjective forms are used with the months % and Idus 
isfem,) 
630 To express token ? 

* On the third before the Kaleuds of March ' is by rule ' d\A tertio ante 
Kalendas Martias/ whicli was shortened by the omission of die and ante into 
* tertio Kalendas MartiaSy or iii. KcU, Mart. 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cicero and Livy : this form 
is * ante diem tertium Kalendas Martias^ shortened into 'a. d. iii. Kal. Mart.* a 
form which cannot be explained grammatically. 

This ante-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and the 
prepositions ad, in, ex, were prefixed to it, as to other substantives of time. 

681 IWhen ? on what day ?'\ 

Natus est Augustus ix. Kalendas Octohres, Augustus wets horn 
on the twenty-third of September (32 — 9 = 23). 

Claudius natus est, KaUndis Augustis, Cflaudius was horn on 
the first of August. 

Claudius obiit {or excessit) iii. Idus Octohres, Claudius died 
on the thirteenth of October (16—3 = 13). 

Meministine me ante diem (a. d.) odi. Kalendas Novemhres 
dicere in Senatu ? Do you remember that I spoke in the 
Senate on the 21st of October ? (33—12 = 21.) 

\Against or by such a day : for such a day.] 

Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nones Sexttles (= Au- 
gustus**) edixit, The Consul fixed the elections hy a/n edict 
for the third of August (6 — 3= 3). 

In ante dies octavum et septimum Kalendas Octohres comitiis 
dicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed for the twenty- 
fourth and twenty fifth of September (32 — 8= 24). 

Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas Februarias, We cvre 
ordered to come to Capua by the fifth of February. 

Vocabulary 72. 



682 ^^iontt Comitia, orum; properly, 
* the assembling of the people,* for 
the purpose of electing the Consuls, 
&c. &c. 



To my election, ad mea oomitia; i.e. to 
the meeting at which I am to be 
elected or rejected. 

To suffer, sinere*, siv-; pftti, ior, pass-. 



c These forms are, Januarius, Februarius, Martins, Aprilis, Maius, Juniusy 
QuintiUs (or Julius), Sextilis (or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, Novem-, Decern-, 
bris. 

d The months of July and August were called Quintilis, Sextilis, respectivelj 
(= the fifth and sixth month, reckoning from March, the old beginning of the 
year), till those names were exchanged for Julius and Augustus in honour of the 
two first Csesars. 

* Sinere is properly * to la go,* « not to stop:* pati is, * iMrf to prohtlAl s* sinerw 



§ 67. cowKEXioir OP pbopositioits, &c.] 633—536. 156 



To losefleahf corpus amittere. 
To stay in a place, commSrari. 
Compd, cogere, coeg-, coact-. 



I%e day before ike Idet, pridie Idus ; 

or pridie Idauni. 
To fix by edict f edlcere voUh ace. 
It it VDorik while, opens pretium est. 
(a) {Eng.) Instead of reading, he is at play. 533 

{LaU) He is at play, whereas he ought to read (qaum debeat). 

(6) (Eng.) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

{Lot.) He is growing poor, whereas he might grow rich (qiiiim posset). 

(c) (Eng,) Far from thinking this, I hold &c. 634 

{Lot.) li is so far of that I should think this, that I hold &c. (tantum 
' abest nt — ^ut^ &o.) 

Exercise 77. 

1. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. 2. Nero was bom 536 
on the fifteenth of December. 3. Caius was bom on the fifteenth of 
October. 4. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. 6. Vitellius 
"was bom on the 24th of September ; or, as some say, on the seventh 
of September. 6. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elections for 
the 21st of July. 7. I believe that the elections will be fixed for 
the ninth of April. 8. Say that I shall not be angry with him, if he 
does not come^ to my election. 9. I am compelled to stay here 
till I recruit myself; for I have lost both flesh and strength. 10. 
There are some who think that the elections will be fixed for the 
ninth and tenth of July. 11. Instead of being with me, he is at his 
own house. 12. Instead of being very rich (as he might have been), 
he is very poor. 13. Instead of applying vigorously to the affair, he 
is gone into the country. 14. I am so far &om praising, that I can 
scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer of your country. 
16. I am so far from believing any body (no matter who he may be)^ 
that I scarcely believe you. 16. I was so far from being ill spoken 
of, that all men praised me. 17. There were some who laughed. 



§ 67. Connexion of Propositions by the Relative. 

Imperative Forms. 

Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the corresponding 530 
demonstrative with the conjunction * and * (and sometimes hut, for, 
therefore, Ac). 



has for its immediate object the person acting, pati the action itself: sinere is com- 
monly, though not exclusively, followed by ut with the subj. ; pati by the aoo, 
with infin, (D.) 

e Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satlsfaciat Demo> 
sthenes. Sometimes the second ut is omitted, the clause having vix or etiam : 
* tantum abfiiit ut inflammares nostros animos ; somnum vix tenebamus.' (C^. 
Brut. 80.) 



156 637—542. [§ 67. coiwbxiok or FBOPOsmoirs. 

537 When in English such a clause as ' they 9ay^ * as — says/ &c. is 
inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of this clause 
should generally be made the principal verb of the relative clause 
in Latin, the other verb being put in the infinitive. 

538 When in English the relative pronoun is separated from its verb 
by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pronoun, the 
relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and the demon- 
strative be expressed or understood in the other. • 

539 The imperative may be expressed by several circumlocutions : 

(1) The imperat. of command by cwra ut (take care to), fac ut 
(or foe only) with subf, 

(2) The imperat. of prohibition by cave with stihf, (governed by 

ut omitted), or noli with infin^. 

540 (a) (Eng.) Two and two make four : and if this is granted, &c. 

{Lot.) Two and two make four : if which is granted, &c. 

(6) (Eng.) Cains, who, they tay, was killed at Lugdunum. 
{LaL) Caius, whom they report to have been killed &e. 

(o) (Eng.) Crassus, loAo, as Lucilius tells us, never laughed but once. 
(Lot,) Crassus, whom Lucilius reports to hate never laughed but once. 

(d) (Eng,) Narratives, by which, when we read them, we are affected. 
(LcU.) Narratives, viich, when we read, we are affected. 

(e) {Eng.) Success, with which, if it should fidl to our lot, we should be dis- 

satisfied. 
(Lot.) Success, if wihidhfi should fall to our lot, we should be dis- 
satisfied. 

(/) {Eng.) I did this ; and if you had not thwarted me, &c. 
{Lot,) I did this ; whom if you had not thwarted, &c. 

541 ffi^ * Wm ' and ' would,* * w'dl not,* and < would not * are often principal verbs, 
to be translated by vdle and ndle respectively. 

They are to be translated when for 

vnU, would, we may substitute 

is (are, &c.) willing, was, (were, &c.) willing. 

Vocabulary 73. 

542 [Phrases with e, ex ; prae, pro, in.] 



To have a pain in my feet, ex pedibus 

laborare, or dolere. 
To eook with water, ex aquA coquere ; 

COX-, coot-. 
From a wall, ex muro. 
Opposite; over against, e, not ex regi- 



one*. 



To be tired with a journey, e viA lan- 

gugre. 
To live according to nature, e naturft 

vivfire. 
From the heart, ex animo, in sincerity. 
It is for my interest, e re mek eatK 
To place on a table, in mens&. 



' Cura ut quam primum venias, Fac animo forti, magnoque sis. 

Cave putes, or noli putare. 
Such forms in English are, * take care to,* * he sure you,* * mind you,* See, 
8 In Latin, the relative must stand before si. 
* Another noun will, of course, follow regione, in the gen, 
^ So, e republicd est. 



BT THE BELATHTE.] 



543. 



157 



For = owing to, especially of obstacles, 

prse, with abl. 
In comparison wUh him, prse iUo. 
Pro virili parte, according to one*8 

duty or power as an individual (not 

* with all one's might ') ; as far as an 

individual can. 



Pro re nat& (according to the thing 
that has arisen) = according to oir' 
eumstances. 

Pro eo ac mereor, according to my 
deserts, 

iS!a/0, salvus; incolumis^ 



Hxercise 78. 

1. I for my part wished this : and if Pompey had not envied me, 543 
the republic would now be safe. 2. Philosophy teaches, that the 
world moves : and if this be true, we almost must necessarily move. 
3. Who can deny, that this is for my interest ? 4. The gods will 
requite me according to my deserts. 5. Is it not certain, that the 
gods will requite you according to your deserts ? 6. I am sorry, that 
you have a pain in your head. 7. If you had done this, I should 
have praised you from my heart. 8. You will not be able to see the 
sun for the multitude of our javelins. 9. Caius, being tired of his 
journey, was killed by his slave. 10. They answered, that they would 
receive us. 11. Did he not answer, that he would not receive us P 
12. Do not think, that the soul is mortal. 13. Take care to finish 
the business to my satisfaction. 14. Do not think, that every man 
can command himself. 15. Be sure to come to my assistance as 
soon as possible. 16. Who will deny, that these things are for the 
interest of the republic ? 17. I cannot speak for sorrow. 18. Be 
sure not to impute this to me as a fault. 19. Be sure not to hurry. 
20. Be sure not to believe, that it is necessary to make haste ; for, if 
you believe this, it is all over with us. 21. The moon is eclipsed, 
when it is opposite to the sun. 22. May I not determine what 
should be done according to circumstances ? 23. It is the part of 
a good citizen to defend the republic as far as an individual can. 
24. Benefits, ybr which, if you confer them upon me, I will prove 
myself grateful (memor) . 25. You may eat the food p which is placed 
on the table. 26. He says, that he will not eat the cheese p which 
is placed on the table. 27. I shall do what appears ^ best to be 
done according to circumstances. 28. There were some, who could 
not speak for sorrow. 



^ A person is tutus when he is in safety ; securus when he hdiffoes himself to be 
BO, and is without care (se-curus) or anxiety on the subject. 

Hence ^ Ne sit securus, qui non est tutus ab hoste.' 

Of scUvus, sospes, incolumis, — salvus says the least (as it properly relates to 
existence) ; sospes more, as it points to the protection of a higher power; inco- 
lumis, the most of all, as it excludes not only annihilation, but even the suppo- 
sition of any if^ury or attack. (D.) 



158 54i4i— 549. [§ 68. :elouajs way op bbokonikg hohxt. 



§ 68. On the Roman Way op reckoninq Money. 

544 The Bomans reckoned their monej bj sesterces : and by nummus, 
when it means a coin, sestertius is always meant. 

d. q. 

545 A aeOeriius (= 1 3]) was not quite equal to twopence of our money. 

A iettertium = a thoueand sestertii : it was the name of a tum^ not of a coin, 

546 Sestertii and sestertia are used quite regularly with numeral 
adjectives : but sestertium in the singular is useS in a very peculiar 
way with numeral adverbs. 

547 AST With numeral adverbs sestertium means so many ' hundred 
thousand sesterces,* 

Hence Sestertium iemel* — 'a hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Sestertium deoiee = ten 'hundred thousand sesterces* = a million 

sesterces. 
Sestertium tidet = 90 ' hundred thousand sesterces ' = two million 
sesterces. &o. &c. 

Obb. With numeral adverbs hdovt *ten timet/ so many hundred thoueand 
tetteroei are meant. 

With numeral adverbs above and mtUtiplea of 'ten times,' throw away the 
cipher from the units' place, and you have the number of 'mUlions of tetteroes.* 

Thus, if ' sestertium texoentiet ' were the sum ; throwing away from the units' 
place of 600, we have ' 60 miUiom of tetteroei * for the sum. 

With intermediate numerals, the sum is easily obtained by these rules : 
Sestertium ter vicies = ' 2 million, 3 hundred thoutand tetteroet,' 

548 In this construction sestertium is declined : 

Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 
Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

549 ^^ turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to the numeral 
before 'miUiont* I must add a cipher in the unitt* place (in other words, multiply 
it by 10) to get the numeral adverbf that is to go with tettertium. Thus in ' 2 
million sesterces,' by adding a cipher in the units' place to 2, 1 get 20, and meiet 
is the adverb required. 



£ t, d. 

* A sestertium =z 8 5^ 
Sestertium semel = 807 3 10 
Sestertium decies, centies, mUliet, &c. (that is, the multiples of temel by 10) are 
gut approximately by this rule : 

Rule: For every cipher in the proposed multiple add to the ri^A^ hand of 807 
one figure taken (successively) from the left hand of the series 291666 continued 
ad infinitum* 

Thus to get tettertium milliet, since 1000 has 3 ciphers, I must add 3 figures 
(291) taken from the left hand of the given series to the right hand of 8O7. 

Hence mUliet tettertium =: iS807291 in whole numbers. 



§ 69. BOMAIT WAT OF EBCKOinKO UTTEBBST.] 660 — 663. 169 

(a) Sex millihua ledes conduxit, He hired a house for six thou- 660 

sand (sesterces). 
(h) Sex sestertia persolvit, Me paid six thousand sesterces. 
(c) In sestertio vides (splendide se gerens), On a fortune of two 

million sesterces. 

Vocabulary 74. 



Tnheritanoey heereditas. 

To keep up a oertain, state, splendide se 

gerere ; geas-, gest-« 
u^ freedman, libertinus ; hut if spoken of 

in reference to his master, Ubertus. 

Thus Brutus's Ubertus is one of the 

class libertini. 



Descended from, oriundus: — 'nati Car- 661 
thagine, sed oriundi ab Syracusis; 
bom at Carthage, but of Syraeusan 
extraction/ or * descended from a 
family that had formerly lived at 
Syracuse.* 

Meanly t sordide. 



Exercise 79. 

1. He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million ses- 662 
terces. 2. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept up 
more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father. 3. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than'' 16 thou- 
sand sesterces. 4. That you, with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! 6. Caius, who was of Sjracusan extraction, sent 
Srutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. 6. On the 
23rd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. 7. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. 8. 
!From this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



§ 69. On the division of the As : the Method of 
beckoning fractions, interest, &;c. 

As 663 

Deunx ^ * 

Dextans (« = ) % 

Dodransl (6 = ) ) 

Bes (bessis) (^ = ) I 

S^tunx ^ 

Semis (semissis) (f| = ) \ 

Quincunx ^ 

Triens (A = ) i 

Quadrans (-^ = ) I 

Sextans (ft = ) ) 

Uncia -^ ^ 



>- of an As* 



k With amplius, plus, minus, &c. quam is often omitted ; the noun standing in 
the case it would have stood in, if quam had been expressed. Sometimes however 
the abUxL follows these adverbs. 

1 Dodrans = de-quadrans. 



\ 
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554 — 557. [§ 69. boman way of sECKONiya iftebest. 



554 These words were used to express the fractions set down opposite 
to their names. 

555 The same division was used in reckoning the interest of money, 
which was due monthly. Asses usurcB == one As per month for the 
use of a hundred. This was called centesima usursB, because in 
100 months a sum equal to the whole principal would have been 



paid. 



Asses or centesimse usurse = 12 per cent. 



Deonces 




r ^^ 


Dextantes 




10 


Dodrantes 




9 


Besses 




8 


Septunces 




7 


Semisses 


^ usurcB ^ 


6 


Quincunces 




6 


Trientes 




4 


Quadrantes 




3 


Sextantes 




2 


Unciea 




L 1 



BincB centesimse = 24 per cent., and so on. 

556 (a) Statura ejus quinque pedum et dodrantis fuit, His height was 

five feet and three-fourths {five feet nine). 
(Eum) hieredem fecit ex dodrante, He left him heir to three- 
fourths of his estate. 
{h) Assibus usuris grandem pecuniam coUocayit, He invested a 
large sum of money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557 1. Caius, the freedman of Balbus, has been made heir to one half 
of his estate. 2. He has left one Caius, of Carthaginian extraction, 
the heir to seven-twelfths of his estate ; from which inheritance he 
will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand sesterces. 3. The 
freedman of Brutus, who died at Bome on the third of August, has 
left nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it is thought that Caius 
has been left heir to half his estate. 4. He is said to have lodged 
a large sum of money in the hands of" Balbus at 9 per cent. 



^ Apud aliquem coUocare. 



TABLE 



OP 



DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, 



&SC. 



Enomsh. 
1. You and I, ^^ 

BaJbus and I, J 
2« Says that he has not ■ sinned. 

Says that he has never &c. 
3« He promises to eome. 

He hopes to live. 

He undertakes or engages to do it. 

He pretends to be mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous voyage. 



5. To my, his, &c. satisfaction : satis- 

factorily; successfully. 

6. To fight on horseback, 
6*. It is a breach of duty. 

7. He sends the most faithful slave he 

has. 

8. He was the first to do this. "1 
(Or) He was the first who did this, f 
So, He was the only one teho did it. 



Latin. 

{I and you, 
I and Balbus. 
Denies (negat) that he has sinned. 
Denies that he has ever &c. 
He promises that he will come {aoc, witti 

inf. — se venturum). 
He hopes that he shaU live (aco, with 

inf.). 
He undertakes to you (me, &c.) that he 

foill do it {ace, with inf.). 
He pretends that he is mad (ace. with 

inf. : pron, expressed, — sefurere). 
To sail from (:= according to) one's 

thought or intention (ex sententid 

navigare). 
Ex sentefUtd, 

To fight from (ex) a horse K 
It is against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, ichom he has the 
most fiikhftU. 

He the first (person) did this (55). 

He alone did it (soJus fecit). 



A Obs. ' Says not ' should not be translated by nego, unless it is in answer to an 
ctcttial or virtual question, or an implied opposition to the affirmation of others, to 
some opinion which others do, or probaMy may, hold. When the 'not* is closely 
connected with the following verb, it should be translated by non, 

b JEx equis, if more persons than one are spoken of. 

PAET I. M 
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9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 



16. 

16. 

17. 
18. 



English 

Such is your temperance, 

Or, WWi your usucU temperance. 

As far as I know 
It's all over with . . . 

To make the same boast. 

To make the same promise. 

To make many promises. 
^To utter many falsehoods. 
To take by storm. 

That nothing . . . 
That nobody . . . 
That never . . . 
That no weapon . . . 

[This is only when 'that* intro- 
duces Apivrpose.'] 
No food is so heavy as not to be 

digested, &c 
He is so foolish cu to think, &c. 
She never saw him wUhout calling 

him, &c. 
He could scarcely be restrained 

from throwinfff &c. 
I left nothing undone to appease 

him. 
I cannot but &c. 



19. I will not object to your doing U» 
20. 



21. 
22. 



It cannot be that the soul is not 
immortal (89). 

{Nothing prevents him from 
doing it. 
So, nothing deters him firom 
doing it. 
It was otoing to you that I did not 
succeed. 



23. Bv sea and land. 
2 . y^To be within a very little of . . . 
XOr, But a little more and 

Not to be far from 

25. I almost think S 1^ 

I don't know whether J ' 
I am not sure that any, 
I don't know whether (or ^tat) 
any . . • 



} 



Latin. 
r JVhich is your temperance. 
I OfiDhich temperance you are. 
I JFor (= in proportion to) your tem- 
t perance (66). 
Which I may know {quod scianC). 
It is done concerning (jMAum est de) . . . 
To boast the same thing (59). 
To promise the same thing (69). 
To promise "1 _ ... 
To lie J ™*°y thmgs. 

To fight a place oult by force {per vim 

expugnare). 
Lest any thing {ne quid). 
Lest any body {ne quis). 
Lest ever {ne unquam). 
Lest any weapon (ne quod teihim). 



No food is so heavy but {quin) it may be 

digested, &c. 
So foolish that he thinks {ut), 66, d. 
She never saw him, but (quin) she 

called him, &c. 
He could scarcely be restrained but that 

(quin) he ^oM throw (88). 
I left undone {prcetermisi) notiiing, that 

1 should not {quin) appease him. 
I cannot do (anything) but that {Jacere 

non possum quin) &c 
I will not object but Utat {non reeusabo 

quin or quotriinus) you should do it. 
It cannot be {fieri) but that {quin) the 

soul is immortal. 
Nothing prevents {cbstat) by tohieh he 

should the less do it {quominus facial). 
Nothing deters him 6^ which he should 

the less do it (99). 
It stood through you by which I should 

the less succeed {per te Mtetit quo^ 

minus &c. 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant but that . . . 

[minimum abesse {imperg.) quin.] 

^Uaud procul J 
Hand scio an ; nescio an &c. 

I don't know orno . , , (116). 



c Haud scio an, nescio an, duhito an, may be followed by the negatives, nemo, 
nihil, nuUuSt nunquam, or by the forms that/o^oirnegatives, quisquam, quioquctm, 
uUus, unquam. Maud scio an nemo approaches nearer to a denial than haud sdo 
an quisquam, (G.) — But Cicero and hu contemporaries never omit the nesative 
Matthdi, Hand, &c. ® 
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English. 
I don't know whether (or that) 

anyf body, 
ffS^ If it is *any author,' &c. 

nemo Kriptor {poeta, &.c.) is 

more common than nullui 

toriptor* 

26. To take away any one's life. 

27. The city of Rome, the island of 

Cyprus. 
He did this <u (or loAen) Consul. 

Oft /I may go- 

\I am permitted to go. 

I ought to do it. 

I ought to have done it. 

29. I am at leisure to read. 



30. I have need of food. 

fmaking haste. 
There is need of<^ deliberation. 

[j)rompt execution. 

31. How many are there of you $ 
How many are there ofusf 
Three hundred of us are come. 

Cyic*OTO there are 1^®^' ^ 
•^ \very many. 

Very many of which . . . 

32. 801M mock, others approve. 

33. One was a Greek; the other a 

Roman. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

36. He was condenmed in his ah- 

sence. 
37* To prefer a capital charge against 

Caius. 
To bring an action against a man 

for bribery. 
To prefer a charge of immorality 

against Caius. 
To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 

39. It is oharacteristie of . . . 
It is incumbeni on . . . 
It IB for . . . 

It demcmds, or requires, firmness. 

It shows or betrays \ weakness 
It is A proof or wartof/^®*^"®*^' 



Latin. 
I don't know or nobody . • . (116). 



{ 



To snatch away life to (= from) any 

one (vitam alicui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 

He Consul (= being Consul) did this. 

{To me it-is-permitted {licet) to go 
(124). 
It behoveth me {oportet me) to do it. 
It behoveth me {oportuit) to do it (126). 
There-is-leisure (vaeat) to me to read 
(164). 

(1) There is to me a business with 
tood'(prep, omitted). 

(2) Food is a business to me. 
There is r(*^® matter^ being hctstened. 

need of< ^*^® matter) bHng consulted, 
(Opusest)! (*^.®, ™***®') lwoinp% done. 

How many are ye \ (quot estis ?) 
H6w many are we ? {quot sumus ?) 
We (being) three hundred are come. 
(Trecenti venimus.) 

Who art l^^^y ^^y 

Which very many (qucd plurima). 
Others mock ; others approve (alii — alii). 
The other was a Greek ; the other a Ro- 
man (alter — alter). 
So {adeo) loving of &o. 
Boni consulere j:. (See 185*.) 
He being absent was condemned. 

To make Caius an accused-person {reas) 

of a capital matter (187)* 
To make a man an accused-person of 

bribery (gen,)\ or, about bribery {de). 
To make Caius an accused-person {reta) 

about morals (de moribus : 187). 
To make a man surer of a plan {certio' 

rem jEacere). 
Without {expersy adj.) all danger . . . 
It is (a mark) of . . . 
It is (the duty) of . . . 
It is (the character, privilege, &c.) of . . . 
It is (a thing) of (= for) firmness. 

It is (a mark) of weakness. 



•f* After * I almost think,^ * / am inclined to think,* when these phrases are trans- 
lated by haud scio an or nescio an, the negative wUl be omitted or inserted in the 
Latin exactly as in the English. 

X JEqui boni facere : in bonam partem accipere. 



m2 
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English. 
Any man may do it. 
It is not every man who can, &c. 

It is wise. 

40. To redace to subjection. *! 
To bring under his dominion. J 

41. To be capitally condemned. 

To be acquitted of a capital charge. 

42. Ck>mmon to me and you. 

43. To compare things together, 

44. To threaten a man with death. 

45. To prefer death to slavery. 



46. To surround the city with a wall. 
To besprinkle a man with praises. 
To put on a garment. 



To take the enemy's camp, baggage, 

&c 
To obstruct (or cut off) the enemy's 

flight. 
To cut off the supplies of the Gauls. 



47* I have (or possess) a book. 
I have {or possess) two books. 

"'•^nr; [ioil^e ^^sU.oe of 
To set out J ^*^'' 

49. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 



50. To be a reproach, or disgraceful. 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful. 

Obs. * How* before the adj. must 
be * quantus* in agreement with 
subst. 
[51. To throw himself at Caesar's feet] 

52. Caius would say . . . 
Caius used to say . . . 

53. I fear that he wUl come. 

I fear that he wiU not come. 



Latin. 

It is any man's (task) to do it. 

It is not every man's (toik) to do it 
(non eujutris at), &c. 

It is (the conduct) of a wise man. 
f§g^ Words in brackets to be omitted. 

To make of his own dominion (suie du 
tionis facere). 

To be condemned of the head. 

To be acquitted of the head. 

Common to me with yop. 

To compare things amongst (or between) 
themselves (inter se), 221 (c). 

To threaten death to a man (222). 

To reckon slavery after death (servitu- 
tem moYtx potthaherey 227)* 
[or, as in Kng., with anteponere."] 

To give-round (circumdHre) a wall to 
the city [or as in £ng.]. 

To besprinkle (aspergere) praises to the 
man [or as in Eng.]. 

To clothe (induere) myself with a gar- 
ment ; or to put-on (induere) a gar- 
ment to myself. 

To strip (exuere) the enemy of their 
camp, baggage, &c. (ahl.) 233. 

To shut up (interdudere) flight to the 
enemy (233). 

To shut up (interdudere) the Gauls 
from their supplies (abl. eommeatu), 
233. 

There is a book to me. 

There are two books to me (238). 

Tose^d^ 1*° ^T-TT '^ "^**' 
To set out/ *°««(^««-). 

(Auxilio venire, mittere, proficisci.) 
To give/or a present (dono dare) 

To Sim i't}/-^"^'"" (**•)• 
(Culpee, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 

To he for a reproach (opprobrio esse). 

To be for a great advantage (magnse 
utilitati esse). 

To be for a hatred (odh esse). 

(So impedimento, honori, &c. esse.) 

Quanto odio est ! (how odious it is !) 



[Se Cspsari ad pedes projioere ; or lite- 
rally.] See p. 69, note 1. 
Dioebat, 

I fear lest he come {ne veniat). 
I fear that he come (ut veniat *\ 



* Or, ne non veniat. 
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English. 

54. The war agairnt Pyrrhos. 
CoDnexion with Pompey. 
Kest^^iom labours. 
Wrongs dons to Cains. 

55. He did it that he might the more 

easily escape. 

56. To make Ceesar retire. 

57- It M beeominff to (or in) an orator to 

be angry, &c. 
8o, it is unbecotning to (or in) an 

orator . . . 
68. This victory eott them many 

wounds. 



59. Hardly any body. 

60. Make a bad, &c. use of, &c. 

61. He deserves to be loved. 

62. To mflict punishment on a man. 

63. To gain a triumph for a victory 

over the Gauls. 

64. A blessing on 1 your 
Good luck, or success to J valour. 
Go on in your valour ! 

65. You are envied, spared, favoured, 

answered, &c. 

66. I don't know when the letter will 

be written. 

67. It aeenu, is said, &c. that Caius has 

retired. 
66. We hofce toalked, come, &c. 



69. To have reigned above six years. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. 

71 . He went to a school at Naples, 

72. We should all praise virtue. 
A time to play. 

Fit to carry burdens. 

He is bom (or inclined) to act. 

Prepared to take up arms. 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing, 

&c. 
To be able to pay. 
To be equal to bearing the burden. 



Latin. 

The war of Pyrrhus "j 

Connexion of Pompey I ^^ .,. 

Rest 0/ labours \ <^»'"~- 

Wrongs of Caius J 

He did this, by fchich (quo) he might 
more easily escape. 

To make that Csesar should retire (fa- 
cere, or ejioere ut &c.). 

It becomes an orator to be angry, &c. 
(oratorem decet.) 

(Oratorem dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory stood ^ to them at many 

wounds (aU.) 266. 

[Compare the £ng. ' this stood me in 
a large sum.*] 
Almost nobody (nemo fere), 249. 
Use badly (273). 
He is a deserving person who should 

be loved (dignus est qui ametur), 276. 
To affect a man with punishment (276) 

(aliquem poend afficere). 
To triumph concerning (de) the Gauls. 

Be thou increased in valour (macte 

virtute esto: voc. for nom, 280). 

(Plur. macti este /) 
It is envied (spar ed,favoured, answered, 

&c.) to you (290). 
I don't know when it will be (quando 

futurum sit) that (ut) the letter be 

written (290). 
Caius seems, is said, &c. to have retired 

(nearly always). 
It has been walked^ come, &c. (that is, 

by us ; ambulatum, ventum, est). 
[This is only an occasional and possible 

construction.] 
To be reigning his seventh year. 
Before Caius Consul (ante Caium con- 

sulem). 
He went to Naples to (prep.) a school. 
Yirtueia to-be-praised by all (laudanda), 
A time of playing. 
Fit for burdens to be carried (oneribus 

gestandis idoneus). 
He is bom (or inclined) for acting (ad 

agendum). 
Prepared for (ad) arms-to-be-4dken-up. 
During drinking, playing, &o. (inter 

bibendum, ludendum, &c.) 
To be for paying (solvendo esse). 
To be for bearing the burden (oneri 

ferendo esse). 



d This notion is probably that of a debt standing against a man in his creditor's 
books. 
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English. 
To tend to the preserration of li- 
berty. 

74. I hcvoe to do another page. 
I will have U done, 

75. He gave them the country to dwell 

in, 

76. I go to eontidt Apollo. 

77. Balbus Aovtn^ 20/2 Lavinium, &c. 



78. From the foundation of Rome. 
From ihedettruotion of Jerusalem. 
The honour of having saved the 

Idng (of the lang*B preservation), 

79. He does it unthout robbing others. 
He goes away without your per- 

eewing it. 
They condemn him without hearing 
him. 

80. I have completed the work. 

I see plainly through his design. 

81. I heard him sing, 
I saw him walk, 

82. That only. 
And that too. 

By a good man it is true, but an 
unlearned one. 

Literature, and that too of no com- 
mon kind. 

83. A slave of mine, 

84. He took away all my care. 

85. That famous Medea. 

86. Those whom we love we also wish 

happy. 

87. Something or other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 
Somewhat disturbed. 

88. Henry, Charles, and John. 

89. Every opinion thalt &c 
Every man irAo. 



90. One Balbus. 

91. One runs one way, another an- 

other, 
Dififerent men run different ways. 



\ 



Latin. 

To be of liberty to-be-preserved {eon- 
servandcB liberkUis esse). 

Another page is to-be-done. 

I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo faci- 
endum). 

He gave them the country to be dwelt 
in (habitandam), 354. 

I go intending-to consult (consulturus) 
ApoUo (354). 

{Balbus, Lavinium being left, &c. 
Balbu8,whenhehad leftLavinium,&c. 

(Relicto Lavinio ; or quumreliquisset 
Lavinium : 363, a.) 
From Rome founded (a Rom& conditd). 
From Jerusalem destroyed (363). 
The honour of the saved king (servati 

regis decus). 
He does it, not robbing others. 
He goes away, you not perceiving it {te 

non sentiente). 
They condemn him unheard (inaudi- 

turn), 
I have the work completed {opus abso- 

lutum habeo), 364. 
I have his design seen through (perspec- 

tum habeo), 364. 
I heard him ftfi^n^. 
I saw him walking (361). 
That at length (is demum). 
Et is, iique, idemque. 
By a good man toot indeed, but an un- 
learned one (a bono illo quidem viro. 

Bed — , or sed tamen, 383). 
Literature, nor that of-a-common-kind 

{nee ecs vulgares). 
'My slave;' or *a certain one out of 

(quidam ex) my slaves.' 
He took away/n>f» me (mihi) all care. 
That Medea (Medea t^). 
Those whom we love, the same (eosdem) 

we wish happy. 
I know not what of obscure {nesoio quid 

obsouri). 
I know not what chance {nesdo quis 

casus). 
Disturbed / know not v^ctt {nesdo quid 

conturbatus). 
< Henry, Charles, John. 
\ Henry, and Charles, and John. 
Whatever opinion (quceeunque opinio). 
Whoever {^isquis). 

(More commonly than in English, as 
we seldom use * v^toever,* when the 
notion of ' every ' is emphatic.) 
A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another way. 
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English. 
Some nmone way,others another. 



93. The best men aUoaift &e. 
Hidden snares are cUwayi &c 



All the wisest men. 

93. These are hard to cnoid, ^ 
There is difioulty in (Moiding > 

these. J 

He hat the greatest difficulty in sus* 
peeting, 

94. He is too proud to steal. 

96. ItLrmed the greatest (oreeB I eotUd. 



9C. At great h^^ereinee at there can 
possibly be» 
The greatest j>09siUe difference, 
97* I have been long desiring. 



:} 



They had long been preparing. 

98. When I take my journey, I will 

come. 
When I have petformed this, I will 

come. 
When he is eome, he will tell us. 
When you with to play, remember 

to play fiiir. 
As you tow, so will you reap. 
I will do it, if I can. 

99. They do nothing but laugh. 



} 



too. What thall I do f 
What am I to do! 
What <xifi I do f 
Why thotUd I relate'7 
What fDOf I to do ! 
What thould I have done t 
What ought 1 to have done 

101. Yon would have thought. 
You would have believed. 
You would have said. 
You would have seen. 

102. I remember to ha^ read. 

103. It would have been better. 

104. ilTo painter. 



,} 



Latin. 
Other men run another way (or other 

ways). ■ 

[alius — aliut (or some ad/o, derived 
from alius).'] 
Eaeh best man Slo. (optimus quisque.) 
Each hidden snare &c. (but quitque 

may be used in the|>^«r. when a subst. 

is expressed in this construction: oo- 

ouUittimcs quatque insidiae.) 
Each wisest man (doctistimus quitque). 
These are avoided with difficulty (diffi- 
cile). (DiffioUius, d^fieUlime, when 

required.) 
He suspects with the greatest difficulty 

(difficillime). 
He is prouder than that he (quam ut or 

quam qui with subj.) should steaL 
I armed forces (as great) <u the greatest 

I could (quam maximaspotui copias). 

A difference as-great-as the greatest can 
be (quanta maxima potest esse.) 

I am a long time already desiring (jam- 
pridem eupio). 

They were a long time already pre- 
paring (413). 

When I shall take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I shall have pexformed this, I will 
come. 

When he thall have come, he will tell us. 

When you thall with to play, remember 
to play fair. 

As you thall tow, so will you reap. 

I will do it, if I than be able. 

They nothing else than laugh (nihil 
aliud quam rident). 

Quid faciam f 

Cur hsec narrem 1 

i^dfaceremt (425.) 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Videres. 

Memini me legere, 

I'v teat oetter (utilius or satms/iit^^). 

(Often) nemo pictor*. 



o So, tatist par, rectum, justum, idoneum, optimum, contentaneum, meliue, cequiut, 
rectiut, tatius erat — ^fuit — fuerat. 

• Stiirenburg says that Cicero has (for no author, painter, citizen, &c.) N. nemo 
or nuUut scriptor. G. nulliut scriptoris. D. nemini (once only nuUi) scriptori. 
Aoc. neminem or nullum scriptorem. Abl. nuUo scriptore. 
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Ekoljsh. 
This does not at all terrify me. 

105. Even this is not just, unlesi it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than brave, 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in quedion. 

108. I have nothing to accuse old age 

of. 

I have found $oarody any thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound in silver^ingold, 

in estates. 
Men who abound neither in silver, 

nor in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to write with, 

109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think : or, there 
are some who think, &.c. 

(2) YouhAve no reaion(oaiueyOoea' 
sion, n&edf &c) to hurry. 



(3) He was despised by them,/or 
they saw through him. 

(4) He deserves to be lov^d. 



(5) He is not a proper person to be 
received. 

(6) None are M> good ofnever to sin. 

(7) Of mch a kind that we can neg- 
lect duties for their sake. 

(8) Too short to be the whole life of 
man. 

(9) I am not a man (or, am not so 
foolish, simple, oredidous, &c.) as to 
believe this. 

(10) Who am I that my writings 
should be honoured thus t 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue 
for peace. 

(12) He deserves praise (blame,'&c.) 
for having done this. 

(13) Wretched manUiatI am, who 
thought, &.C. 

(14) How few there are who &c. 

110. Incensuring them you censureme. 

111. It is many years since he was first 

in my debt. 



Latiit. 
This terrifies me nothing (nihil me 

terret). 
Even this is so just, if it is voluntary 

(ita justum .... «i est &c.). 
He was more prudent than braver (pru- 

den tier quam fortior), 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de quo agitur, 
I have nothing whuih I may accuse old 

age (nihil habeo quod incusem senec- 

tutem), 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, wldch 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silver, who in gold, 

who in estates. 
Men who do not abound in silver, not in 

gold, not in estates (478). 
A pen, iri^ which one may write (478). 

There are some who think (subj»: Sunt 

qui putent, &e.). 
There is nothing (on account of) which 

you should hurry (nihil est quodfes- 

tines), 
(or) There bnot (any thing, for) which 

you should hurry (non est quod, Slc). 
He was despised by them, who saw 

through him (qui with sttbf.). 
He is a worthy person who should be 

loved. (Dignus est, gui ain«f«r; or, 

quern ames. So, indignus est, qui 

ametur; or, quem ames.) 
He is not a proper pereon who should be 

received (or, whom you should re< 

ceive). 
No one is so good who never sins (sidg.). 
Of such a kind /or the sake of which we 

can neglect duties. 
Shorter than which can be (quam quse 

sit or possit esse) the whole life of 

man. 
I am not that (person) who can believe 

(is qui credam). 

Who am T whose wridngs should be 

honoured thus 1 
They sent ambassadors who should sue 

for peace (qui pacem peterent). 
He deserves praise, &c. who did this 

(subf.), 
me miserable, who thought, &c. (qui 

with subj,), 
Quotusquisque est qui . . . . ! (with 

When you censure them, you censure 

me (quum with indie,). 
There are many years when he is ia 

my debt (quum in meo sre «tf ). 
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English. 
I congratalate you on your in- 
fluence with Caius. 

I don't like to be abused. 

1 12. A mortal body must necessarily 
perish. 



There ia no living pleasantly. 

113. In addition to this he is blind. 

114. He ajccuBedhim of hamng betrayed 

the king. 
His having spared the conquered, 
is a great thing. 

He praised (or blamed) him for 
having done this. 

115. Many persons admire poems toith- 

oiit underttanding them. 
You cannot be ruined toithout 
ruining others. 
-116. Instead ^reading, he is at play. 

Instead of growing rich (as he 

might) he is growing poor. 
Far from thinking this, 1 hold,&c. 



117* ^nd (but &c.) if this is granted. 
Who, they say, was killed. 
Who, as B. says, was killed. 
By whuA, when we read them, we 
are affected. 

Do not think. 

Take care to do it. 

Be sure to be; or, mind you are. 

118. To make it one's object to. 

11 9, To march into the territory of the 

Belgse. 



•Latin. 

I congratulate you, wh4n you avail so 
much with Caius {quum, generally 
quod, tantura vales apud Caium). 

I am not abused willingly (libenter, 

my 

It is necessary that a mortal body 
should perish. 

[Mortale corpus interire (or intereat) 
necesse' est.] 

It cannot be lived pleasantly (504). 

Hither is added, that he is blind (hue 
acced-it, ebat, &c. uts), 513. 

He accused him that (quod) lie had be- 
trayed the king {subj.). 

It (prUkis,* *that*) is a great thing, 
that (quod) he spared the conquered 
{indie.). 

He praised (or blamed) him that (quod) 
he had done this (subj.), 520. 

Many persons admire poems, nor un- 
derstand them (520). 

You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin 
others (ut non with subj.), 521. 

He is at play, whereas he ougJU to be 
reading (quum debeat). 

He is growing poor, whereas he might 
grow rich (quum pouet). 

It is so far off, that I should think 
this, that, &c. 

(Tantum abest ut — ut.) 533. 

If which is granted. 

Whom they report to have been killed. 

Whom B. reports to have been killed. 

Which, when we read, we are affected. 

(Beware of thinking, cave putes. 

\Be unwiUing to think, noli ptUare, 

Cura ut facias. 

Fao ut sis; or fac sis. 

Id agere ut &c. (i. e. ' to be doing that 

thing ' and no other). 
To march into the Bdgae (in Belgas). 



t This necesse is an old adj. used in the neut. gender only. 
e More commonly quod. 
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1. When must kimf hir, them^ (A«, Mtf, they,) be translated by tut 9 and Am, hfr, 

kit theirs, by tutu 1 (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb stand 
fur the same person. 12.) 

2. When is the petf, in a sentence with ' that ' to be translated by the present 

infinitive 1 (When the action or state expressed by the perf. is not to 
be described as over before the time referred to by the principal verb. 
13.) 

3. When must 'dMuld* be translated by the present infinitive f (When it does 

not express duty or a future event *. 13.) 

4. When are iDould, should, signs of the future ? (After past tenses. 16.) 

5. When should ' thing ' be expressed 1 (When the masc. and the neut. of the 

adjective are of the same form. 21.) 

6. Where is eum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns f (After, 

and as one word with, them. 25.) 

7. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgement in 

determining whether the preposition gives a trantitwe sense to the verb, and 
is probably to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound 
verb 9 (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the 
passive voice. 32.) 

8. Is *for* before a noun and the in/in, to be translated f (No.) What is the 

construction 1 (Accus. with infin. 38.) 
9 What are *as* and *but* often equivalent to! (Relatives. 45. and 
43 (a).) Explain *a«' in 'I, <m yon know,' &c. [I, a foot which you 
know, — id quod,} 

10. How is * sttcA ' often used in English 1 (To express size,) How is it then to 

be translated f (By tantus. 45.) 

11. When 'that* stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into Latin f (No. 47) note.) 

12. What tense is */ am come * ? (Perf. definite of the active voice.) — what, * / 

ftas come * 7 (Pluperf. of act.) What verbs form the perf. active with 
'am*$ (Intrans. verbs of motion. 57) note.) What tense is 'the 
house is built ' / [429, e.] 

13. When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, by what preposition is one of 

them often governed 1 (By* to.' 60.) 

14. When must *that — not* be translated by ut non instead of ne7 and 'that 

nobody,* 'that nothing,* &c. by ut nemo, ut nihil, respectively! (When 
' that * introduces a consequence, not a purpose : whenever, therefore, a 
*«o * or 'such * goes before it. 77.) 

15. How must the English fut. be translated after verbs of fearing ? (By the 

pres. subj. 96.) 

16. When are * who * and * which * dependent interrogatives I (After words of 

asking, knowiTig, doubting, teUing, SiQ, 112.) 



* To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with 'should* into the 
participial substantive. " It is strange that you should say so." What is strange ! 
Your saying so. 
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17. Does *may' ever stand for can? 'might* for eouldi (Yes. 131.) 

Obs. Not in negative sentences. ^He said they might have found it 
(= could have) :*' but we cannot say : ^ he says they might not have found 
it " in this sense. 

18. When is the perf, infin. to be translated by the pret, infin.7 (After might, 

could, ought, &c., when the action is not to be described as oter before the 
time referred to. 131.) 

19. When are 'of you,* 'ofut,* &c. not to be transktted after numerals, super- 

hitives, &c. 1 (When a22 are spoken of. 17&0 

20. Is an English tubstantive ever used adjectiwlyl (Yes.) Where does it then 

stand ! (Before a substantive.) How must it be translated ! (Grenerally 
by an adj»t sometimes by ex, de with a tuhtt, 234). 

21. For what does 'vihat* sometimes stand ! (For how, or how-great,) When 

must'fo^' be translated by 'quam*7 (When it stands for'Aoto') — 
when by * quantus * 1 (When it stands for how-great. 242.) 

22. When are 'for* and 'm* to be untranslated! (When the noun that 

follows can be placed in apposition to another noun in the sentence. 
2d5.) 

23. When must ' one,* ' two,* &c. be translated by dittributvce numerals ? (When 

they stand for ' one a-pieoe* &c. 267.) 

24. What is the substitute for k future subjunetvce in the passive verb ! (futurum 

sit, esset, &c. ut . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 
take care not to use for iti (The part, in dus, with rim, euem, &e. 
2870 What is the only future tuhjunotWDe in the active voice ! [The 
participle in rue with nm, estem, &c.] 

25. What is ' that * often used for after an expression of time 9 (For on which: 

the abl, of relat. 308.) 

26. Is that which is inform the pretent participle act* in ing, always a participle 9 

(No.) What else may it be 1 (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial tubetantveel (When it governs, or is governed, 
instead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial substantive correspond ! (The Infin. and Gerund.) Can the 
participial substantive ever be translated into Latin by a participle f and 
if 80, by what participle 1 (Yes, by the participle in due: but the part, 
in dus must not govern the substantive, but €(gree with it, both being put 
into the case that corresponds to the preposition governing the participial 
substantvoe, 330.) 
27* lii^o what construction must 'ha/oe* before an infinitive be turned for trans- 
lation into Latin f Into the form * is, or are, to be — .') 
(I have to do three more pages = Three more pages are to be done by me. 
336.) 

28. What does 'is to be done * generally mean t (Necessity, fitness, or intention.) 

Does 'is to be done * always mean necessity, fitness, or intention^? (No. 
336.) 

29. What does 'is to be,* &c, mean, when it does not signify necessity, fitness, or 

intention 9 [Ans. Possibility.] 

30. When must a. present partic. active be translated by a perfectparMple, or its 

substitute quum with the perf. or pluperf. subjunctive ? (When the action 
expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the verb begins. 
353.) 

31. By what participle of a deponent verb is the pres, participle often translated ! 

(By the perf. partic. 365.) 
32 How is 'but* (= except, unless) to be translated after a negative ! (By nisi, 
ov pr aster, 451.) 



b This is what is to be done by all who wish to please the king. (Necessity.) 
This is to be done to-morrcw. (Intention.) 
This is to be done, if you set about it in the right way. (Possibility.) 
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33. When la ' at & town ' hot to be translated by the gen. or aiblat, ? When the 

action was not done in but near the town or place : e. g. ' a battle at 
Mantinea.' How is ^ a^ ' to be then translated ! [By apud or ad.'] 

34. What does 'one' often stand for! {Some one, aliquis; or a certain one, 

quidam.] 

35. When an English word is followed by a preposition, what should you always 

remember ! (To consider whether the Latin verb to be used is followed 
by a preposition or by a case : and then by what preposition or what 
case.) 

36. From nemo let me never see 1 tt 7?* « xu 77 r . ui 
Nemini. or nmine J "" »««»" ^"^ '•"« 8«"' = »"^ ^'" »•''• 

37. When are toill, tDoM, to be translated by velle, &c. ? [When for will, would 

we may substitute respectively it or was willing to do so and so ; contented 
to do so and so.] How is wiU not, would not then translated ! [By 
noUe.} 

38. Before the infin. pats, the perfects of ccepi and deiino are ooeptiu est^ detitut 

est. 

39. Take care not to translate the indicative of the pluperfect after '%f*hy the 

Latin pluperf. indicative. \,Ifhe had come, si venisset, &c.] 

40. When * any ' is to be translated by quit do not use quit^ quid, but ^i, quod, 

when the ' any * has a substantive with it. Thus not, ti quis toriptor, but 
ti qui toriptor: not ti quid telum, but «i quod telum, 
4L The enemy is mostly hottet, plur., but not always; a camp is castra, pi.; a 
letter (= epistle), litero!, pi. ; strength, viret, pi. 

42. When a substantive with * the 'is followed by a relative clause, translate * the ' 

by it, ea, id, 

43. When an adverb is to be translated by a substantive, use the abL^ since that 

is the case which denotes manner* 

44. Remember that in inehoativet [i. e. verbs ending in 'etoere] our pretent is 

mostly translated by the perfect, because the verb means not dxnng the 
thing, but * beginning to do it.' Thus notcere = 'to become acquainted 
with,* novi, I know; so contuevi; so also coepi, memini, &c. 

45. When an Englith pattive is to be translated by an intrantiH/oe verb, take care 

not to give it a passive voice. Thus * to be grieved ' must be dolere (not 
doleri); 'to be depretted,* jaeere (not jaceri). 
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In what respects does a verb agree with its nominative case ? an adjective with 
Its substantive ! What verbs take a substantive or adjective after them in the 
nominative ? 

lAns, Verbs of heeoming, heing, seeming, 

With passive verbs of mcUeingt ccMxng, deeming.^ 
In what case does the thing hy which stand % In what case does the agenty or 
person hy vhom stand ! When should the pronoun that is the nom. to the verb 
be expressed ! [Is the pron. expressed or not, when one action is opposed to 
another done by the same person ; as in ' / warned, not punished you,* note *.] 
§ ] • When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which nmnber should 
the verb be put ? in what person 1 

[With et — ety quum — tum^ in which number is the verb generally 
put, when both the nominatives are sing, and of the same person ? (a). 
Which of the Latin words for ' and * joins notions that are represented 
as being of equal importance $ Which gives more importance to the ctdded 
or second notion ! What is the office of que 9 {note d).] 
§ 2. What case does the infin. take before it? What £ng. conjunction is some- 
times to be untranslated ! When ' that ' is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nom., and in what mood the verb 1 

Mention some verbs, &c. that are followed by aoo, with injin. 

(1) Verbs sentiendi et dedarandi : 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing,! with which ace. with infin. stands as 
Believing, saying, trowing, J the chjeot. 

(2) Nearly all impersonal forms > (with which ace. with infin. stands as 
the subject), except 

The following verbs and phrases used impersonally, which are followed 
by tt^ 

Contingit, evenit, and accidit, 
With restat, reliquum est, and fit. 
So usu venit, sequitur, 
Proximum est, relinquitur : 
Add longe abest, tautum abest, 
With prope est, and superest. 
Accedit — you may think it odd~^ 
Is followed boOi hy ut and quod+. 

To these may he added mos est, consuetude est, extremum est, jus est, 
convgnit, and som£times necesse est, opus est, licet, and other phrases ^. 
Do any verbs of the class sentiendi admit of any other construction ? 
[Yes, those that express emotion are often followed by qu^ : those 
that express wishing, especially opto by utJ] 



a That is, where in English we use ' it ' as the representative of the true 
nominative. 

+ According to Herzog, accedit quod always implies a judgement of the nar- 
rator's, accedit ut introduces simply an historical fact : accedit quod being nearly 
^praiterea : accedit ut, to prceterea fieri sclet or factum est (ut &c.). 

D For which see Part II. 818, 819. 
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§ 3. How is the English infin, present usually translated in Latin after to promise, 
hope, undertake^ or engage $ 

§ 4. When an adjective belongs to more than one substantiye or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender 9 and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, &c. are all sing.f When the substantives are 
things that have not life, in wliat gender \& the adj, generally put ! What 
substantives are seldom to be translated ^'t Translate all uly property ; 

MUCH, YEBT MUCH ; LITTLE, VERT LITILE ; THE PAST. 

§ 5. What are respectively the demonstraUvet or antecedent pronouns to qui, qualis, 
quantus, quot 9 

Is the relative ever governed in ease by a word that is not in its own 

clause ! [No.] 
[Must quantus and qualis agree with the same substantive, expressed or 

understood, as the tardus, talis in the other clause ! (Obs. 2.)] 
In what respects does the relative agree with its antecedent 1 \_Ans, in 
gender, number, and person,'] When the antecedent is expressed in 
the relatvoe, and omitted in the principal clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed ! YthsX pronoun often represents it in the principal 
clause ! 
What is the relative ^ what * equivalent to ! [Ans, ^ That which: ' often 

to ' those things vhich.^'\ 
When the reloit. agrees with some case of a subst. expressed in its own, 
but not in the principal clause, what must be done ! [Ans, Some 
case of that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 
§ 6. For what does an infin. sometimes stand ! When an adj. or rel. is to agree 
with an infin. mood or sentencct in what gender must it be put ! When 
the rel. has a sentence for its anteoedent, what do we often find instead 
of the rel. only ! 

[Id quoott or quoB res: id or res being in apposition to the sentence.] 

§ 7> What is the great rule fur the sequence of tenses ! (40.) Is the perf. with 

'have* considered Apast tense! [No.] Is ihefut.pejf. a subj. tense ? [No.] 

How should ' but,* or a relatvoe with ' not,* generally be translated after 

nobody, nothing, &c. ^ I 

§ 8. In such a sentence as * Thebes, which is a toum,* &o. should 'tchich ' agree 

with *Thd)es* or with 'town*i When does * which* in such a sentence, 

generally agree with its proper antecedent ! 

§ 9. When the antecedent has a superlative with it, in which clause does the 

superlative generally standi He was the first pbbson who did 

IT. 

§ 10. How is 't^iat* to be translated when it is followed by 'may* or 'might*? what 
does it then express ! [A purpMe."] How is 'that* expressing & purpose, 
to be translated, when it is followed by ' not * or any negative word I 

§ 11. How is ' that * to be translated after * so,' 'such*? what does it then express ! 
[A consequence."} How is ' that * to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it I What is quo equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative! [Quo is equivalent to ut eo: with the comparative, 
'that by this;* ^that the.*'] Does quo ever stand for 'that* when there is 
no comparative in the sentence! [Yes®; it is then equivalent to *that 

But when ' man ' is coupled with an epithet otpraiK, it should generally be 
translated (by vir) ; especially if it is an apposition, 

^ Quin cannot stand for eujus non, cui non ; but either these forms must be 
used or the demonstrative expressed (eujus ille vitia non videat : or, quin iUe ejus 
vitia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should be when the 
non belongs especially to the verb. Quin is compounded of the old abl. qut and 
ne, not. It does not therefore itself contain the pronoun : but the nom. or ace. 
of the demonstrative is understood. (See example in 88.) 

« <* In funeribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas virorum ac mulierum, 
quo lamentatio minueretur." (Cic.) 
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by this means.'] How is *not* to be translated before the imperative or 
9ttbj, nsed imperatively! How is ^oa' before the injm, and after 'so,* 
* BUdh^f to be translated ! 

§ 12. What does the Latin infin, never express S? When the Eng. inf. expresses 
A purpose, how must it be translated^! After what verbs is the infin, to 
be translated by tU^ with the subjunctive ! 

§ 13. Give the forms for that nobody ; that nothing ; that no ; that never. When 
must that nobody; that noting, &c. be translated by ut nemo; ut nihilf 
&c? 

§ 14. How must *as notto , . ,* &c. after a negative be translated ! After what 
verbs, when used negatively, must quin be used ! Is non dubito ever fol- 
lowed by ace. with infin. 1 [Nearly always, when dubitare means to Am- 
tate; when it means to doubt, the aco. with infin. hardly ever J follows it in 
Cicero, but does in Com. Nepos.] 

§ 15. By what conjunction are verbs of hinderir^ often followed I [By quominut, 
which is equivalent to ut eo minus.} Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions ! [Yes ; they may be followed by ni, when the 
purpose of preventing is to be strongly marked : by quin after a negative 
sentence : and sometimes by aco. with infin.^] How must ' thcl$ not * be 
translated after verbs oi fearing 1 how must 'that* be translated after 
verbs oi fearing ? 

§ 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for information!? [NS.] Which 
expects the answer *yes9* [Nonne.] Which the answer 'noV [Num.] 

' Quin must be used, if it is, ^ as no^ to . . .' &c. after a negative sentence. (See 
example 88.) 

e Except in poetry. 

^ The various ways of expressing a purpose are given in the following 
table : — 

Eo ut ludos spectem, 

Tj, f ludorum spectandorum \ ^„ „« a 

^^ \ludos specJandi / *^^^ 

Eo ludos spectaturus, 

Eo ad ludos spectandos, 

Eo ludos spectatum (sup.), 
* The general rule for the use of ut, is that it may be used : 

(1) To express every re^ueff ; command {exQej^i After jubeo) ; advice; effect; 

decree. 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreement or treaty. 

(3) It is used after all intensitive words, such as ' such/ *■ so ' {tantus, talis, tot, 
ita, adeo, sic). 

(4) All purposes may be expressed by ut, (Crombie.) 

Obs. Moneo and persuadeo will not be followed by ut (but by ace. and infin.} 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely that 
Bomething is so. 

i One example in Cic. is : Qratos tibi optatosque esse, qui de me rumores alfe- 
nmtur, non dtAvto {Fam. 16, 21, 2). This is probably the only example, 

^ *' Nostros navibus egredi prohibebant." (Cees.) Zumpt says, that the inf. 
sometimes follows impedire, deterrere ; reousare ; and frequently prohibere. — Tlie 
inf. is then very often of the poMive form, i. e. passive or deponent The quin 
marks, not the purpose^ but the result ; i. e. that the action was really not pre- 
vented. Thus after prc^Hbeo, to express that I offered no resistance or made no 
objection to a person's going, I must say, non prohihui ne (or quominus) pro- 
ficisceretur ; but not quin prqficisceretur, which would mean that 1 really stopped 

hun. (K.) 

1 But nS appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to nonne. * Estne hoc 
illi dicto atque facto Fimbriano simillimum ! ' (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 
Hon is also used for nonne, in questions .where indignation, impatience, &c. is to 
be expressed. 



/ am going to see the games. 
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§ 17. When are questions cUpenderU 9 [When they follow and depend on snch 

Terbs as cuk, doubt , know, examine^ try : kU doubtfidy uncertain ^^ &c.] 
In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question I In what 

mood must the rerb be put in sentences that stand as the Otco, to a pre- 

ceding verb ! 
§ 19. How must ' wheiher * be translated in double questions ! how *or$' If 

' whether * is untranslated, how may ' or * be translated ? Does an ever 

stand before a single question ! [Yes : it then implies, with something 

of impatience, that the answer must be ' no.'] By what must ' or * not 

be translated in double questions ! 
§ 20. 60 through / may go, &c. / might have gone, &c. / can do U ; I could haw 

done it; I ought to do U; I ought to haw done U. Translate, / ought to do 

it, omitting ut, 1 mat be deceived. How is the per/, injin, generally to 

be translated after might, could, ought 9 
§ 21. How is the case of a substantive in apposition determined ! When urbs or 

oppidum stands in apposition to the name of a town, does the verb agree 

with urbs, oppidum, or with the name of the town ! 
§ 22. He wishes to be the first. He bats that he is ready. 
§ 23. Thet may be happy. We may be nkutral. 
§ 24. When may a substantive and pr^osition generally be translated by the gen, ? 

[Ans. When the propos. joins it to another substantive.] How much 

PLEASURE ; MUCH GOOD ; SOME TIME. 

§ 25. What do you mean by a partitive adj. ! What case follows t>arfi^M adjec- 
tives 1 With what does the partitive adj. generally agree m gender ! In 
what gender does a superlative (or solus) stand when it governs Agenit, and 
also refers to another subst. ? In what case does a substantive of descrip- 
tion stand when it has an adjective agreeing wi^ it 7 By what case is opus 
est followed! What other construction is therewith opus est? There 
is no NEED. What need is there! The top of the mountain. 
The middle op the way. The rest op the work. The whole of 
Greece. 

§ 26. What oase do adjectives that signify desire, &c. govern ! What case do 
participles used adjeotively and verbals in ox govern ! 

§ 28. What substantives are omitted after to be? It is Cicero's part. It is 
YOUR part. What case do verbs of accunng^ &c. take of the charge ? 
What case do satago. Sec. govern I What case do verbs of remembering 
and forgetting govern ! In what case may a neut, pron. stand with aocu' 
snre, aamonere, Ac. ! 

§ 29. Witii interest and refert in what case is the person to whom it is of import- 
ance put ! [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a substantive : 
in the abl.fem. when & possessive pronoun is used.] How is the degree of 
importance expressed ! how is the thing that is of importance expressed ! 
what case of the person feeling do pudet, &c. take ! what case of what 
causes the feeling ! 

§ 30. What adjectives govern the dot, ? Mention some adjectives that are fol- 
lowed by ae^. What cases may follow joropior, |?ro*imt<« ? When should 
similis take the gen. I (w., and 211, 3.) 

§ 31 . In what case do you put the person, to, for, or against whom the action is 
done, or the feeling entertained ! Mention the classes of verbs that take 
the dat. [Verba comparandi ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendi ac solvendi ; 
imperandi et nuntiandi ; iidendi ; minandi et irascendi ; obsequendi et 
repugnandi, regunt dativura : quibus addas, 

JnvideOi nubo,faveoq}ie, indtUgeo, paroo, 
Gratulor, auxUior, studeo, medeorque, vacoque,"] 



™ Obs. If you have any doubt whether who, which, what, is a rel, or an interrog., 
ask a question with the clause, and see whether the sentence before you readily 
and obviously answers it. * I don't know who did it.' * Who did it I' * I don't 
know who did it' Therefore * who * is here an interrogative. 
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Do any of these take the (ico, also ! By what prepositions may verbs of 
comparing be followed 1 [By cum or ad."] How is * together* to be translated 
after compare 1 

[* Together ' may translated be, 
After compare, by * inter w.'] 
What verbs of advantage and disadfxmtage govern the ace, ? He threatens 

ME WITH DEATH. 

{^He threatens me with death should be. 
In Latin, threatens death to me."] 
Of verbs of commanding, which govern the ace. only I which the dot, or 
etee.l 
§ 32. What case do sum and its compounds govern ? What exception is there t 
Mention the compound verbs that generally govern the dot. 
[3f<Mt of those compounded with 
Free, con, sub, 
Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Many of those compounded with 

Ab, post, ante, de, 
Re, pro, super, e.] 
§ 33. He surrounds the city with a wall. He presents me with a 

GARLAND n. 

§ 34. What verbs govern two datives I What case often follows sum where 100 
should put the nom.? How is 'have* often translated) Mv name is Caius 

(239). I HAVE A cow. I HAVE SIX COWS. 

§ 35. Do neuter verbs ever take the acc.7 Explain sitire honores. 

§ 36. What verbs take two accusatives I Do all the verbs that have any of these 
meanings take two accusatives 1 What transitive verbs take two accu- 
satives, one in a sort of apposition to the other ? 

§ 37- What does the abl. express 2 In what case is the price put ) What adjec- 
tives stand in the cM. to express the price, />r«fio being understood 1 What 
adjectives always express price in the gen.l What substantives stand in 
the gen, after verbs of taluing ? What should be used instead of multi and 
majoris? 

§ 38. What case do verbs of abounding, &c., govern ! What case may egeo and 
indigeo govern ! What case do verbs of freeing from, &c. take ? What is 
their more general construction in prose I What case do fungor, &c. 
govern*'? In what case is the manner, cause, &c. put I 

§ 39. How is a 1700. sometimes used in poetry 1 What case sometimes stands in 
apposition to the voe.? 

§ 40. In what com is the agent expressed after the pass, verb, when a, ab, is not 
used ? After what part of the verb is this the regular construction 1 What 
verbs cannot be used personally in the pass, voice ? 60 through / am 
bdievedP. Mention some verbs that have npass, construction (286). What 
is the substitute for sifut, inf, pass., when the verb has no supine to form 
it with iri 9 I hope he will recover {use fore ut), 

§ 41. What verbs can govern an ace, in the pass,l Can a pass, verb or participle 
take an ace, of the part affected $ We have walked enough (trans, by 
the pass.). Which is the more common in Lat. 'Caius videtur, dicitur, 
&c., esse,* or' videtur, dicitur, &c. Caium esse *7 



n Mihi coronam, or me corontl donat. 

o In the phrase * potiri rerum * (to become a ruling power) the gen. only is 

foand. 

P / am believed, mihi creditur. 

thou art believed, tibi creditur. 

he is believed, illi creditur. 

we are believed, nobis creditur. 

you are believed, vobis creditur, 

they are believed, illis creditur. 

PABT L ^ 
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S 42. How IB a noun of time put in answer to vhen 9 in answer to for k&w long f 
How do you express the time in or vnthin tphich 9 How do you express 
time in answer to horo long before or after 9 How are ante, pott, used in 
this construction ! How do you express a point or space of future time for 
which any arrangement is now made ! Huw do you express the exact time 
by or against which a thing is to be done ! How is * {tgo ' translated ! and 
what is the position of the word by which you translate it I Thrbr tears 
▲GO. Three tears old. Abotb twrntt tears old* {30T,f), 
Three tears after he had returned (310 (a) ). 

§ 43. In what case is the town at vhieh a thing is done, to be put ! * In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer to tehitker 1 in answer to 
whence 9 To vhat proper names do these rules apply I In what case do 
urbs and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen, 
(315) I How is local space expressed I 

§ 44. Decline ' orieving * 4 throughout. Of writing a letter. I am to be 
loved. Go through I must write. Go through epistola scribenda. 
When must the part, in dus not be used in agreement with its substantive 
(332) % tVE must spare our enemies. At home. From home. 
Home (after a verb of motion). Into the oountrt. From the 
countrt. In the countrt. On the ground. 

§ «d. What kind of sentences may be translated by participles (344) I In what 
case do a noun (or pronoun) and participle stand when the noun or pro^ 
noun is not governed by any other word I What is this called I 

§ 46. He gave them the countrt to dwell in. What does the part, in rus 
often express 1 What does the part in dus often express ! Express ' to 
have a thing made^* in the sense of causing it to be made. [Faciendum 
curare.] 

§ 47. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and neuter-passives ! 
Having left his brother. [Relicto firatre, or quum reliquiaset 
fratrem.] 

§ 48* Mt own fault. Their own fault (373, a). When -telf -sekes are 
to be translated by ipte and a personal pronoun, in what case may ipse 
stand ? [In the nom. or in the case of «t<i, according to the meaning f.] 
When may him, his, her, its, theirs, in a dependent sentence, be transUted 
by sui or sttus,even when they denote the nom. not of their oiOA,but of the 
principal sentence ! By what pronoun must Aim, her, &c. be translated 
when sui or suut would be understood to mean the nom. of its own verb I 
Does suus ever relate to the accusative ? With what pron. is this very 
common ! Which gen. pi. (um or i) is used after partitives (372) I 



1. Major or minor (decem) annis. {Liv.) 

2. — — — — (decem) annorum. {Liv,) 
3. (decem) annis natu. (Cio.) 

4. _^__^_, (decem) annis natus. (NepA 

5. (decem) annos natus. \Nep.) 

6. • quam (decem) annos natus. {Liv,) 

* N. griering, dolere. 

G. of grieving, dolendi. 
D. to grieving, dolendo. 
Ace. grieving, dolere. 

AbL og grieving, dolendo. 
The aoe, is dolendum only when governed by a preposition. * Se peccati insi- 




vulneravit) : 
, . to be in the 

nom. or m the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed.' or 
with which it is contrasted, is in the nom. or in an oblique case. 



QUESTIOIfrS OS THB SYNTAX. 17^ 

§ 49. What 18 the difference between ' it qui pugnat/ and ^ hie or iUe qui pugnat ' 
(376,^) 1 Which of these three pronouns is to be used when he, him. See, 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing before mentioned 
or about to be detcrtbed by a rel clause ? By what ecue only of is * can 
his/her, their, be translated! [Ans, By the gen,'\ Of two things already 
mentioned, what pron. means the latter 1 what this former 1 Which pron. 
means that of youn? Medea illa. Distinguish between hio, iste^ ille, 
referring to different objects. 

§ 50. When is '<tny* to be translated by quisquam or uUus 7 when by quit 7 when 
by quims, quilibetf when by cUiquie, quitpiaml Does quisquam ever follow 
si * [note w] ! By what pronoun may 'a* sometimes be translated ! 

§ 51. What|>n^ dointerrogatives often take ! what affix 7 Give the derivation 
of eo- in eequis, &o. How should * always* with two superlatives be trans- 
kted! 

§ 52. When are the pronouns tkat^ those, not to be translated ? [Ant, When they 
stand in the second member of a comparative sentence for a substantive 
expressed in the first] When quam is omitted, in what case is the following 
tubtt, put ! What case goes with comparatives and superlatives to express 
the measure of excess or defect 1 How are the £ng. ' the — the* {r=^by how 
mmch — by to much) to be translated ? 

§ 53w Is the present ever followed by the imperf. tufy.? When ! When is the 
£ng. pres. generally translated by the LaX, future ? By what tense is the 
peff. aefinite often translated ! [Ans, By the future perfect,'] How are 
assertions softened in Latin ! What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way! What conjunction is often omitted after 'odim, &c.! I have 

LOKO DESIRED (410, a). 

% 54. Is the perf subj. ever used as an imperatj What other tense is sometimes 
used as an imperat.? By what tense are 'rhetorical questions' or 'questions 
of appeal* to be translated ! If he has ant thing. He gives it. [Si 
quid habet, dat.'] If I have ant thing, I will give it. [Si quid 
habeam, dabo.] If he should have ant thing, he would give it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret : but much more commonly, si quid habeat, det.] If 
HE HAD ANT THING, HE WOULD GIVE IT. [Si quid haberet, daret.] If he 

HAD HAD ANT THING, HE WOULD HAVE GIVEN IT. [Si quid habuisSCt, 

dedisset.] How is ^possibility without any expression of uncertainty* 
translated ! How is ' uncertainty with the prospect of decision * trans- 
lated! How is 'uncertainty without any such accessory notion' trans- 
lated ! How is ' impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so,* translated t 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to past, the other 
to present time ! When the consequence has ' foould ha/oe* how must yoQ 
translate the pluperf. indie, in the conditional clause ! With what tenses 
may si take the indie. ! With what tenses does n always govern tjie sub- 
junctive ! 
§ 56. Inconditionalsentencesare the verbs of both clauses ever in the 8t(5;.«>r08.? 
[Yes.] When should « quid habeat, det, be preferred to si quid habe- 
ret, daret I [Si quid habeat det, should be always preferred to « quid 
haberet, daret, unless it is to be intimated that the supposition wU not be 
realized.^ What are the conditional forms of the subj. ? When should scrip- 
turus essem be used for ' should have written 1 * What tenses of the indie, are 
used for the subj. in conditional sentences ! Is n ever omitted ! where 
should the verb of the sentence then stand ! What are the conjunctions 
for * although*? [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam" with indie.; licet with subj.] 



* The note on § 50, referred to at p. 110, x, is, from its length, placed in the 

Appendix. 

' Either the condition or the consequence, or bo^, may refer to Apast, or future 

time. 

• When these conjunctions take the subj,, the sentence is generally in the 
oUique oratio, taken in its widest sense. See § 58. This, however, does not hold 
good of the later writers. Billroth. 

IX It 
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What is qucMnvis, and what mood does it govern in Cicero 1 [^Sowfver much, 
iowever ; with subj.] What is etiamti, and what mood does it govern! 
[Even if; even thovigk ; with indie, or suij.] Do any other conjunctions 
express ' though $ * [Yes ; sometimes quumy ut, with tutj,'] 

§ 67' In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
will be in the iniin.: what infinitives will take the place (respectively) of 
dot? of dabit 1 daret 1 deditset 1 daturus euet 1 

§ 58. Explain the meaning of cblique narration. In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand ! [In the infin.] In what mood will 
the verbs of the suhdrdinate clauses stand, provided they express the words 
and opinions, not of the narrator, but of the speaker ! [In the subj.] In 
oblique narration what is often omitted ! [The verb or partic. on which 
the infinitives depend.] In what mood are questions for answer asked ? 
[The subj.] In what mood are rhetorical questions or questions of appeal 
asked ! [In the infin.] When questions are thus asked in the infin., may 
interrogatives be used with the infin. 9 [Yes.] In what mood is the charge 
expressed with quod 7 

§ 59. When may the pres. and perf subjunct. be used in oblique narration, even 
when dependent on a past tense ! In what mood will remarks stand that 
are the reporter's, not the speaker's 1 In what mood do the verbs of sub- 
ordinate clauses stand, when the principal verb of the proposition is in infin, 
or subj. ? With what limitation is this rule to be applied ! When may the 
pres. and perf. subj. be used, although the general rule would require the 
imp. or pvuperf. ? May the imp. or pluperf. be ever used, when the general 
rule would require i\\e pres. or perf.l How are the ace. and infm. used 
with niH in direct narration (473) ! 

$ 60. Mention some words, phrases, &c. with which ^t takes the subj. [Ans, 
After sum, in ^ sunt qui,' ^ erant qui,' &c., and after negative and interroga- 
tive sentences, nemo, nihil &c. est: quis est 9 an quisquam^est? quotus- 
quisque est 1 &c. Also after adsunt, qui ; non desunt, qui, &c., and similar 
phrases with reperio, invenio (to find).] 

§ 61. Whatmood does qui govern, when it introduces the ground of an assertion ! 
What mood does qui take after quippe, utpote ? always or generally 7 [482 : 
compare Appendix, 19.] What mood does ^itake, when it is equivalent 
to ut with a personal or possessive pronoun 1 Mention some phrases with 
which qui has this force [483]. In what other cases does qui govern the 
subj. (484, 485) ! 

§ 62. When does quum take the indic.9 What mood does quum generally govern, 
when the verb of the sentence is in the imperf. or pluperf. ! [The subj.^] 
How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492) ! Mention some 
conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive (494). When arethe^e«. 
and perf. subj. used with utinamf when the imperf. said. pluperf. 9 How is 
^ not * generally expressed after utinam, dummddo, &c. ! 

§ 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after antequam or priusquam expressed ! When the principal verb is in 
the fut., in what mood or moods may the dependent verb be I When 
the principal verb is in a pa^ tense, in what mood or moods may the 
dependent verb be I When should the subj. always be used after ante- 
quam, priusquam 9 

§ 64. When do dum, donee, quoad ( r= until) take the indicative 9 when the fu&- 
junetive 7 What mood do they and quamdiu always take, in the sense of 
as long as 7 With the adverbs meaning as soon as, how should the English 
^uperf. generally be translated (514) ? 

§ 65. When is * that ' expressed by quod 9 What class of verbs are followed by 
quod 7 What mood does quod take ? with what exception 1 

§ 66. What was the fi>rst of the month called by the Romans ! on what day did 
the Nones fall ? on what day the Ides 9 In what months were the Nones 



t See Pt. ii. 848, &c. 
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on the tevetUh t How were the days between the KaUnds and None$ 

reckoned ! days between the Nones and the Idet 1 days after the Ida ? 

Give the rules fur each case. 
§ 67* What may be used instead of a conjunction and personal or demonstrative 

pronoun ! Mention some circumlocutions for the imperative. 
§ 68. Was a sestertium a coin ! How many sesterces made a sestertium 1 What is 

the meaning of sestertium with numeral cuherbs 9 Is sestertium declinable 

in this construction ! How may the value of sestertium dedes, centies. See, 

be got approximately (547, note *) 1 
§ 69. Give the division of the As, Explain asses usurcs. By what other name 

was this rate of interest expressed I 



APPENDIX, 



(I.) 

ON THE RELATIVE PRONOUN AND RELATIVE ADVERBS (UBL 
UNDE, QUO, &c.) WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. (From Kruger,) 

1. The verb of the relative clause is in the indicative^ when what is 

asserted in it is stated as a simple fact, 

Eugienda est assentatio, qucs amico indigna est. G-ermani 
Rhenum transierunt non longe a mari, qtu) Ehonus vnfluit. — 
Inveni hostem, ubi qucereham, 

2. The verb of the relative clause is in the subjunctive, not only in 

oblique narration (in the quotation or narration of cmother 
man's thoughts), but also in the following cases : 

3. a) When the notion of a purpose is involved in the relative 

clause, its verb stands in the suhftmctive. 

Here the relative clause is virtually equivalent to a sen- 
tence with ut (or ne) introducing a purpose. Ex his delecti 
Delphos deliberatum missi sunt, qui {= ut ii) consulerent 
ApoUinem (iVep.). Sordidi putandi sunt, qui mercantur a 
venditoribus, quod statim vendant {€,), Pisonis domum, 
ubi habitaret, legerat ((7.). [Here the rel. clause is mostly 
translated into English by the infin,"] 

4. b) When the notion of a consequence is involved in the relative 

clause, its verb stands in the subjunctive. 

Here the relative is virtually equivalent to a talis or 
ejusmddi ut : the ut introducing a consequence. This qui is 
often really preceded by is (ea, id; that = such), talis, 
ejusmodi, tarn, tantus, &c.; or by dignus, indignus, aptus, 
&c., which involve the notion of s-uch with that of merit, 
suitableness, &c. ; or by a comparative with quam, 

5. Alone,"] Paci, quce nihil habitura sit insidiarum, semper est 

consulendum (O.). Secutsd sunt complures dies tempes- 
tates, qucB et nostros in castris contvnerent, et hostem a 
pugna prohiberent (Oces.), Heraclius magistratum Syra- 
cusis habebat, homo nobilis, qui sacerdos Jowisfuisset (C). 
Genus dicendi est eligendum, qiwd maxime teneat eos, qui 
audiant (C7.)* ^uo turn excellebant oratores, qui me imi- 
tandi cupiditate incitarent (C), 
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G. i^BT A sentence of this kind may also be arranged ea-ordinately by 

a copulative or cuiversative conjunction (et, sed), 

L. SextiuB, strenuus adolescens, et cujus spei nihil proeter genua 
patricium deesset (L.= and one, to whose hopes &c). Iiitercessit res 
parva dictu, sed qua studiis in magnum certamen exoesserit (= but one 
which through party-feeling^ &c. L.), 

7. "With talis, ejusmodi, &c.] Innocentia est affectio animi talisj 

qucB noceat nemini ((7.). NuUa acies ingenii humani tanta est, 
qtuB penetrare in coelum . . . possit {€.), Videndum est, ut 
ed liberalitate utamur, quce prosit amicis, noceat nemini (0.). 
Nemo omnium tarn immanis est, cujus mentem non im- 
huerit deorum opinio (d). Nomen legati ejusmodi esse 
debet, quod non modo inter socionim jura, sed etiam inter 
hostium tela incolume versetur (C). 

8. With dignus, vndignus, idoneus, aptus, &c.] LiviansB fabulsd 

non satis dignw sunt, qu<B iterum legantur {€.), Forsitan 
non indigni sumus, qui nobismet ipsi multam [= mulctam] 
vrrogemus {lAv^, Academici et Peripatetici mentem .... 
solam censebant idoneam, cui crederetur (jO.), Nulla vide- 
batur aptior persona, qtKS de ilia setate loqueretur (C). 

9. With comparative and qtiam."] Campani majora deliquerant, 

quam quibus ignosci posset (se, majora, quam ea^ quibus): 
had been guilty of greater offences than such offences as 
could be pardoned, == offences too great to be pardoned*, 

10. To this head belongs also the mood after, is sum qui (zz'I am one 
who,' or * I am the man to ') ; sunt, qui ; reperiuntur, qui &c. Thus : 
sunt, reperiuntur, qui putent, Slc. ■= there are (found) persons, who are 
such (of such a character, &c.), that they do so and so. See on these 
phrases, 20—25. 

11. o) When the notion of a cause or reason (stating the ground of 

the assertion contained in the principal clause) is involved 
in the relative clause, its verb stands in the subjtmctive, 

12. The notion here is really the same as that in 4, b), of which it 

might be considered a subdivision. It is implied that the 
antecedent is of stick a kind, that the consequence stated in 
the relative clause holds good, this consequence being also 
a ground for what is stated of the antecedent in the prin- 
cipal clause. Thus : Tarquinio quid impudentius, qui 
bellum gereret cum iis, qui non tulerant ejus superbiam ? 
Who was ever more insolent than Tarquin — a man who [i. e. 
one of such a character, that he] actually waged war, &<;. ; 
but in another way of viewing it, his waging war with 
those who could not endure his pride, is the ground upon 
which Cicero builds the truth of his assertion, that no man 
ever exceeded the insolence of this sovereign ; so that qui 



• In this construction the rel. is sometimes omitted : Postea quidquid erat 

oneris Segestanis prseter ceteros imponebat, aliquanto amplius quamferrt 

po98entf i.e, quam quod ferrepossent. (C.) 
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ffereret = quum gereret. So: Stulti sumus, ^m Drusum 
— cum P. Clodio confeire audeamus (C), We are fools for 
jpresuming, &c. ; i. e. we^ being sucJi persons tis to venture 
to do this, are therehy proved fools. O fortunate ado- 
lescens, qui tusB virtutis llomerum prsBConem inveneris ! (C) 
Veteres philosophi ad incunabula accedunt, qui in pueritia 
facillime se arhitrentur naturae voluntatem posse cognos- 
cere ((7.). 

13. JSF A causal relation may exist between a relative clause in- 

troduced by qui with the indicative and its principal clause ; 
but this connexion is then left to be gathered from the 
nature of the clause, toithout heing indicated by its structure. 
Thus: Omnia sunt meH culp4 commissa, ^m {=nam or 
quia ego) ab iis me amaii jmtaham, qui invidebant {C, Fam, 
141). See 17. 

From this caudal relation we arrive naturally at the con- 
cessive or adversative relation : 

14. d) When the relative clause stands in a concessive or adversative 

relation to the principal clause, its verb stands in the suh- 
junctive. 

15. A eoncesshe or advenaiive relation is that which we express by ' though * 
(although)— often with 'yet* following. Something is then granted or 
assumed as powUbley by which, however, we maintain that the truth of the 
assertion made in the principal sentence is not destroyed. 

Egomet, qui sero GrsBcas literas attigissem^ tamen, quum 
Athenas venissem, complures ibi dies sum commoratus (O.; 
the adversative relation is here indicated by the tamen), 

SflBpe videmus fractos pudore, qui ratione null4 vince- 
rentur, We often see men who are overpowered hy shame, 
though they are convinced hy no reasoning : i. e. who 
are yet such persons, that they are unconvinced by any 
reasoning. Sapiens posteritatem, cujus sensum habiturus 
non sit, ad se putet pertinere (C7.). Absolvite eum, qui se 
fateatwr maximas pecunias cum 8umm4 sociorum injuria 
cepisse (C). 

16. Sometimes the relative is found with a subjunctive mood, which does 
not depend (as in the examples hitherto given) upon the itin(2 o/ relation 
between the relative and principal clauses, but is simply potential, 
exactly as in a principal sentence (i.e.=ma^, might, &c. with the verb). 
Thus in a principal sentence : Perfectum officium rectum, ut opinor, 
weenivs ( = we may call). So in a relative sentence : Perfectum offi- 
cium, quod rectum vocemus (= which we may call), &c. Aut totum est* 
neganduiii, quod in argumeutatione adversarius sumserit (= may [pos> 

sihly"] have assumed) aut redarguenda ea, quce pro verisimilibus 

tumta sunt (here the indUative is used, to denote what has actually been 

assumed). This kind of subjunctive is very common in the restrictive 

forms quod sciam ( = quantum sciam *), 'as far as I know,' and similar 
forms with which quidem {=at least) is often used : antiquissimi fere 



Though in quantum possum, jtian^um ego perspicio, &c. the indicative is used. 
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sunt quorum quidem scripta corutent, &c. ; omnium oratonmiy quoa equi- 
dem cognoverim, &c. When the connexion requires it, the verb will be 
in the imperfect subj. Neque quidquam est de hac parte post Pansetium 
"explicatum, quod, quidem mihi probaretur, de ( = ex) iis qucB in manus 
meas veneritU (C). 

17. It has been before remarked (13) that the causal relation does 

not always require the verb to be in the subjunctive. The 
indicative gives more weight to the cause as o^fact oi actual 
occurrence, than the subjunctive does. Habeo senectuti 
magnam gratiam qua mihi sermonis aviditatem auant, &c. 
the subj. qv>cB auccerit would = I thank her for having 
increased, &c. ; the indie, quw auait, = I thank her, for 
she has increased, &c. 

18. In like manner the adversative or concessive relation may also 

have its verb in the indicative, when the fact is to be thus 
definitely stated : ego, qui me ostreis et mursBnis facile 
dbstineham, a beta et a malvd. deceptus sum (I, though I 
abstained without difficulty from . . . . , yet &c. G.). 

19. To the causal qui is often prefixed ut *, utpote, or quippe. The 

regular mood with these particles is the suhjv/nctive : with 
quippe qui Cicero always uses the subjunctive; Sallust 
always, and Livy, now and then, the indicative. So the in- 
dicative is sometimes found with utpote qui. 

Magna pars !Fidenatium, ut qui coloni additi Bomanis 
essent, Latine sciebant (X.). Antonius non procul aberat 
utpote qui magno exercitu locis SBquioribus expeditus in 
fug4 sequeretur (Sail.), Solis candor illustrior est, quam 
ullius ignis, quippe qui in immenso mundo tarn longe late- 
que colluceat (C.). — [ Utpote with indie."] Ea nos, utpote qui 
nihil contemnere solemus, non pertimescebamus (C7. Att. 2. 
24, -di). 

20. The subjunctive (to be explained by 4, b) is very common after 

stmt, qui ; reperiuntur, qui, &c. : but here different con- 
structions must be distinguished: 

21. a) The relative sentence is simply a description of the subject : 

the predicate stating that there exist, are found, &c. such 
persons or things a^ the relative clause describes. Thus 
in sunt, qui censeant,* there are some persons who think,* 
the statement is, that, if we enquire whether there eadst any 
persons whose characters, mode of thinking, &c. are such, 
that they hold the opinion in question, we shall find that 
some such persons do exist. Thus the relative sentence re- 
lates to the character, the quality of the subject (the thing, 
person, &c. of which any thing is predicated in the relative 
clause). So that this form belongs to the class of consecutive 



* Caius et Titus diligunt se, ut germani fratres, m ambiguous : = love as bro- 
thers, or (as) being own brothers love each other. 
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sentences (4): 9untf qui cense ant, 'there are some sttch 
persons, &c. that they think *,' &c. The mood is here the 
mbjunctive. 

Qui se ultro morti offera/nt, facilius reperiuntur, quam qui 
dolorem patienter ferant {Gcbs.). Eat^ quod differat in ho- 
minum ratione habenda inter justitiam et verecundiam ((7.). 

22. V) The relative sentence is also simply a de8crtj)tion of the sub- 
ject, when the principal clause asserts that there are many, 
several, few, some, some certain number or none of the sub- 
jects described in the relative clause : so that the subject 
has with it, as an attributive, some definite or indefinite 
numeral or pronoun, sometimes with viri, homines, &c. The 
subjunctive is here used, and may be explained by the 
same considerations that we have just used in a). To this 
head belong the forms nemo est, nihil est, quotusquisque est, 
&c. 

Tn'a sunt, qua sint efficienda dicendo (C7.). JS'onnulli 
sunt qui ea, quae immineant, non videant (C). In omnibus 
Beculis pauciores viri reperti sunt, qui suas cupiditates, quam 
qui hostiam copias vincerent (C). Quotu^squisque est, qui 
somniis pareat ? (0.) JSfemo est orator, qui se Demosthenis 
similem esse nolit (JO,), Sit aliquis, qui nihil mali hdbeat 
(C), Sunt quidam e nostris, qui bsBC subtilius velint tra- 
dere (C), 

28. c) But the case is different, when the subject is a definite indi- 
vidual or certain definite individuals. Here the relative 
clause will have its verb in the indicative, except when it 
can be reduced under one of the preceding heads. When it 
stands in the indicative, it is not itself the subject, but only 
an attribute of the subject. Fuit Arganthonius quidam 
Gadibus, qui octoginta regnavit annos, centum et viginti 
vixit (C). Fuit baud ignobilis Argis, | Qui se credebat 
miros audire tragoedos | In vacuo IsBtus sessor plausorque 
theatre ; | Cetera qui vitaB servaret munia recte, &c. (Sor,) 
Here both the rel. clauses state a fact with ref. to the subject, 
the (homo) haud ignobilis : the qui credebat states it historic 
cally as a simple fact, without referring it as a peculiarity 
to the character of the individual : the qui servaret, on the 
contrary, does refer it to the peculiarity of the individual's 
character : there was a man who used to imagine, &c. (histo- 
rical), — [yet] one who performed all the other actions of 
our daily life correctly, &c. : he was such a pesson, that he, 



* In English, we usually construe sunt, qui censeant by 'smne persons think,* 
Here we assume the existence of such persons, and assert the fact that they hold 
the opinion. We may however expand this into tico propositions (as in Latin) 
and aaseri the foci that persons holding such opinions do really exUt, * There are 
seme who think :' 'there are found persons who maintain,' &c. 
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&c. : the clause qtd servaret places bim in a certain c7<tS8 
of men, that of those who perform the common duties of 

life respectably and correctly. Sunt nonnuUa disciplinw, 

quw .... officium omikQ perveriunt, i.e. some particular 
schools which do this — eccist ; sunt nonnullof dMciplincB, qua 
officium omne pervertant would state the same fact vndefi' 
nitely : the vndic, implies that the speaker knows them 
definitely, and could name them. Sunt hesti€B qtusdam, 
in quibus inest aliquid simile virtutis ((7.). Stmt quidam, 

2^wi molestas SLmiciHws facitmt ((7.). The case may be 

explained in the same way, where no definite individtuil or 
individuals are named in the principal clause, but are 
ohviottsly implied : ex quibus (nationibus) sunt qui piscibus 
atque ovis avium vivere existimanfur {Cgss, : amongst these 
tribes are some [certain, definite persons] who wre believedy 
&c.) Fuere extra conjurationem complures, qui ad Catili- 
nam profecti sunt (^Sall.), Tum primum reperta sunt (sc. 
ea) qtKs per tot annos rempublicam exedere (Tac., the 
^articular evils, which actually had been preying upon the 

state for many years), It will obviously often be i/ndif' 

ferent, which mode of describing the fact the narrator 
chooses : i. e. whether he will make the descriptive asser- 
tion in the form of a fact (indicative) or refer it to the 
peculiar character, constitution, &c. of the subject {suh» 
junctive). The prevailing usage is for the latter method.. 
With Sorace the indicative is the favorite mood. 
Prom all these must be distinguished the following 
cases : — 

24. (1) The case when est, sunt, <fec. do not form the predicate, but 
are simply the copula. The relative clause here forms, as in 
a, h, a description of the subject, whether it is already ex- 
pressed in the principal clause or not. But the difference 
is, that more than mere existence is predicated of this subject 
in the principal clause : e. g. Sunt his alii multum dispares, 
simplices et aperti, g-i^i nihil ex occulto agendum putant (C7.). 
Here the subject alii (further expanded and defined by 
qui . . . putant, &c.) has for its predicate sunt his disp&res ; 
the simple sunt not being the predicate, but only the copula 
(or connecting link) between the subject (alii) and the pre- 
dicate (his dispares), Optimates sunt principes publici 
consilii, sunt, qui eorum sectam sequuntur (= ii, qui .... 
Mequtmtur, sunt, sc. optimates : are also * optimates '). 

26. (2) The case where the relative clause itself with est, stmt, &c. 
forms a description of the predicate, Temperantia est, qtics 
in rebus aut expetendis aut fugiendis rationem ut sequamur 
monet = temperantia monet, but with emphasis added to 
both subject and predicate by the separation into two sen- 
tences. Here we use the indefinite * it ' as subject ; ^ It is 
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temperance, that warns us,' &c.* In this case the stih- 
junctive is not used, unless what is predicated of the subject 
is to be represented as proceeding from its peculiar character 
or constitution t- This is often the case with * is ' preceding 
in the principal clause : i. e. where * I think,'* for instance, is 
expanded into * lam one who think,^ &c. to give emphasis to 
the subject and predicate : is sum qui putem, &c. ^um tu 
is es, qui in disputando non tuum judicium sequare ? C, 
(See 8.) Sapientia est una, qtuB msDstitiam pellat ex aui- 

mis, &c. Also without a preceding demonstrative : oculi 

sunt, quorum tum intentione, tum conjectu, tum hilaritate 
motus animorum significemus (C). 
26. In the same way the subjunctive stands after est (non esty 
nihil est) .... quod ubi, unde, quo, &c. Here, what is 
asserted in the subordinate clause being represented as 
something that proceeds from the peculiar nature of the 
thing in question, the subjunctive expresses the notion of 
necessity ov possibility, which does not belong to the indica^ 
tive. Thus quid est, quod ketus es? (Ter. Eun. 3, 5, 11.) 
is quite different from est, quod gaudeas (Flaut. Trin. 
2, 2, 54). The latter = there is something of such a kind, 
that you must ov may rejoice : the former represents the 
IcBtum esse as a fact, Q you are happy,') and asks why. 
Hence est, quod gaudeas =* you have reason to rejoice:' 
quid est, quod ketus es ? = ^ why is it, that you are so 
nappy P ' Compare : Quid est, quod tu cum fortune queri 
possis? {€},) Nihil est, quod quisquam magnitudinem 
bX!t\\im.pertimescat (jO?), But: yo\o Kadxre, quid sit propter 
quod matronse procurrerunt in publicum {L, 34, 3). So : 
I^ihil (or non) habeo, quod incusem senectutem (O.) ; but 
habeo (sc, id) quod yo\o (C). 

27* VSST It is worth mentioning, that when non habeo = ne$oio (i. e. non 

cognitum habeo), it takes not quod, but quid (i. e. is followed by a de- 
pendent interrogative clause). Non habeo, quid scribam (i. e. I haw U 
not, fthat I shotUd write =), / donH know what to write (C. Att. 15, 6) ; 
but nihU habeo, quod soribam (Att. 17, 19), = / have nothing to write 
(See Heusinger, ad Off, 2, 2, 11). 

28. Pinally, those relative clauses which are incorporated in a sen- 
tence whose verb is in the subjunctive, or in a clause con- 



* So : Charilaus/tfi^, qui ad Publium Philonem venit( = it was Charilaus, who 
&c. L. 8, 25). Hie erat, qui apud Granicum amnem nudo capite regem dimican- 
tem clipeo suo texit {Curt, 8, 1, 20). 

f When this is not or is not to be represented as the case, the indioatvoe is found 
after is, qui: ista quidem sententia ea est, ^u^p neque amicos j^aro^, neque inimicoa 
toUit (L, 9, 3). Tu is es, qui me ssepe ornasti (0. Fam. 15, 4, 11. Compare the 
instances in the preceding note). Si nos h sumus, rui esse debemus .... dubitare 
non possumus (C). 
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sisting of the accus, with mfin, (which, as forming the object 
of some vntelleetual activity , denotes something thought or 
conceived), usually have their verb in the subjunctive, even 
when they express what might be conceived as independent 
of any body's thought. By the subjunctive the relative 
clause is more thoroughly incorporated with the other sen- 
tence as a part of the whole thought. Erat Hortensio 
memoria tanta, ut, qua secum commentatus esset, ea sine 
Bcripto verbis eisdem redderet, quihus cogitavisset (O, Brut. 
88). Quid me reducem esse voluistis? An, ut inspec- 
tante me expellerentur ii, per qiws essem restitutus (0. Mil, 
37). In rebus antiquis, si qua veri similia sint, pro veris 
habeantur, satis habeam {lAv, 6, 21). Earum rerum, 
quibus abundaremus, exportatio, et earum quibus egeremus, 
invectio certe nulla esset, nisi &c. ((7. OJ^. 2, 3, 13.) So 
with relative conjunctions : Quum eo Catulus et LucuUus 
nosque ipsi postridie venissemus, quam apud Catulum 
fuissemus {G. Acad, 2, 3). The indicative is, however, 
found : Placet Stoicis, eos anhelitus terrse, qui frigidi sunt, 
quum fluere coeperint, ventos esse {G, Div. 2, 19). Pacilis 
est conjectura, ea maxima esse expetenda ex nostris, qua 
plurimum habent dignitatis* ((7. Fin, 6, 13, 38). 



(II.) 
GENERAL REMARKS ON QUIS, ALIQUIS, QUISPIAM, QUISQUAM. 

(1) Si quis, si aliquis or quispiam, and si quisquam or ullus, are all 
correct : si quis when the a/ny^ is unemphatic, si aliquis when 
the any is emphatic ; when, for instance, any thing is opposed 
to every thing, much, the rest, &c. (omnia, multum, cetera) : 
si quisquam is less definite than si aliquis and rare. Si quis- 
quam or ulliis implies either a doubt as to the existence of 



* Zumpt (whom I foUot^ed in 485) adds the case oiactiont occurring repeatedly j 
-which, if stated in a relative sentence as occurring at a past time, are often ex- 
pressed by a verb in. the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. Here too the 
relative pronoun or adverb may be considered as referring to cases of such a kind, 
that the assertion could be predicated of them with truth : e. g. consilium et 
xnodum adhibendo, ubi res posceret, priores erant (L. i. e. in all cases which were 
auoh, that they required these qualities). Semper habiti sunt fortissimi, qui 
summam imperii potirentur, i. e. such nations as were in any age the ruling power. 
He proposes to call this * the subjunctive of genercUity,* but adds (§ 569, Engl. Ed.) 
that ** the indicative is likewise used in these cases, and even more frequently than 
the subjunctive." 
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any^ or states that a oertain statement is true, if there be 
hut any of the thing in question, whereas there is much of 
* it, or are many such things in existence (391, w). 

(2) On negative sentences.] QaUquam and ullus are here the 
regular words : but (a) aliquis and quispiam are also used, 
when the meaning is * ang^ of whatever hind* ' angy he it who 
or what it mag ; ' or when thej may be translated by ' eome^ 
* some or other.* Thus : video igitur Heium neque voluntate, 
neque difficultate idiqud temporis . . . adductum esse, ut hsBC 
signa venderet (O. Verr. 4, 6, 15). Jiego esse quidquam 
a testibus dictum, quod aut vestrum euipiam {any of goUy 
he he who he mag) esset obscurum, aut cujtLsquam oratoris 
eloquentiam qusereret ((7. Verr, 1, 10, 29). Mdtthia^s rule 
is, ^Aliquis etiam in negantibus ponftur, quando de re 
sermo est, quae re vera est, yel cogitari saltern jpossit* (ad 
O. Oat 1. 6, 15). 

{b) Quis is used after the dependent negative particles ne, neve, 
and the interrogative num, which expects a negative answer : 
but aliquis quispiam may also follow these particles : and 
then either aliquis expresses emphasis [timebat Fompeius 
omnia ne ali quid ^of^tmieret\A\\ or aliquis or quispiam 
= ' any, be it who or what it may J ' some or other ' \nwm 
sermonem vestrum, aliquem diremit noster interventus P 
(C7. Bep, 1, 11) : vereor ne hsDC forte euipiam nimis antiqua 
et jam obsoleta videantur ((7. Verr. 1, 21, 66)]. Even 
quisquam is now and then found after ne : as Sail, Jug, 45^ 
ne quisquam , . , venderet : and C<bs, B, G, 7, 40, interdicit- 
que omnibus, ne quemqiwrn interficiant (where the Ox. MS. 
reads ne quis quem, without reason). 
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Q. stands f&r 

A9 mmetimeB trandated by aliquis, quis- 

piam, or quidam, 393. 
Abandoned, perditiis. 
Abdera (of), Abderites, G. ee. 
Abilities, ingenium, ting. 
Able (to be), posse, quire (queo),125, e. 
Abound, abundare, abl. 
About (= conceruing), de, abl. 
About (— nearly)} fere, adv. ; circiter, 

prep. 
Above (such an age), 306, and Q. 
Absence : in his — , absens. 
Absent : to be — , abesse, 227. 
Abstain from, temperare ab, 220. 
Abundance of, abunde, adv. (gen.) 
Acceptable, gratus, 212. 
Accident : by — , casu. 
Accompany, comitari. 
Accomplish, conficere, fee-, feet-. 
Account : on—- of, ergo, gen., 207* 
Account, ratio. To render an a., ra- 

tionem reddere. 
Accuse, accusare ; (if not in a court of 

justice) incusare, gen. of charge. 
Accused-person, reus. 
Accustomed : to be — , solere, solitus. 
Acquainted, to become, noscere, 385. 
Acquit, absolvere, solv-, solut- ; gen. of 

charge. 
Acquit of a capital charge, capitis ab- 

solvere. 
Actions, facta, orum. 
Adapted, accommodatus, 212. 
Addition : in — to this, hue accedit, 

accedebat, &c., 613. 
Additional. See * to learn.* 
Adherents : his own — , suL 
Adjure, obtestari, aco. 
Admire, admirari. 
Admonish, admdnere (mSnu, mdnTt), 

aco. pen. 
Adopt, a resolution, consilium inire or 

capere. 
Advantage, emolumentum. 
Advantageous : to be — , prodesse, dat. 
Advantageous : to be very — , magnse 

utilitati esse, 242 (3). 
Adverse, adversus. 
Adversity, res adversse. 
Advice, consilium. 

Advise, suadere, dat. (S. 222) ; monere 
(with ace. of person) : both with 
ut, ne, by ^5. 
Affair, res. 

Afraid : to be — ,timere,vereri, S.99,e. 
After (before a tentenoe), postquam. 

See 514. 
After f prep, post, with ace 



Queitions.} 

After the battle, (confestlm) a proBlio. 
Afterwards, postea: with nouns of 

time ; post, used adverbially. 
Again and again, etiam atque etiam. 
Again from the beginning, ab integro. 
Against, adversus, ace. : in, with ace. 

(of feelings, actions, &c., against a 

person). 
Against his will, invitus, adf. 
Against the will of Caius, Caio invito, 

364. 
Age (=tlme of life), setas, atis. 
Age (of that or such) id aetatisi nm a 
Age (of what !) quid setatis ! J ^^> P' 
Agitate, perturbare. 
Agitated (having his mind), incensus 

animum, 298. 
Ago, abhinc (to precede the Bubst. or 

numeral), 305. 
Agreeable, gratus, 212. 
Agreed : it is — , constat, ace. with infin. 
Agricultural operations, res rusticse. 
All, omnis, cunctus: (= whole), uni- 

versus, totus. 
All together, cuncti, universi, 443. 
All over again, ab integro. 
All taken one by one, singuli. 
Allow it to happen, committere ut. 
Allowed : it is — , constat, 000. with infin. 
Allowed, I am — , licet mihi. 
Almost, prope, paene. 
Almost : I — think, baud scio an, 16L 

See note on Diff. 25. 
Alone, solus : or (if one person) unus. 
Alps, Alpes, G. ium. 
Already, jam. 
Also, sometimes translated by the 

pron. idem, 387* 
Altar, ara. 

Although, 451, and Q. on § 56. 
Although indeed, quamquam, indie. 
Always, after tuperlat. by qmsque. 

See 399. 
A man (= any : indef.), quis. 
Amanuensis, a manu servus. 
Among, inter. 

Amongst (a people), apud, with ace. 
Amuse, delectare. 
And, p. 10, d ; * to me and you,' in 

Lat. * to me wWi you,' p. 60. 
And that too, not — , nee is, 385. 
Anger, ira. 
Angry : to be — , irasci, dat. : succen- 

8€re, dat. 222. 
Animal, animal, alis. 
Another, alter, era, &c. G. alterius : an- 

sweringto,' it it one (Ain^,'aliud,38. 
Another man's, alienua. 
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est. See 



Answer, respondere, dot. 

Antiquity, antiquitas. 

Any* (after expen\ omnis. 

Any, after * I don't know that * = / am 

inclined to think that no, &c. is to 

be niUltts or (before scriptor, &c.) 

netno, 116.' Any body ' will be nemo. 
Any. See 389. 

On trafulating *any ' 6y the forms = 

* no * after * I don't know that — ,* 

cf. 116, and look at 'no* in this 

Index. 
Any body. See * any,* 
Any man may, cujusvis 

389-92. 
Any where ( = any whither), usquam, 

402. 
Appeal to, appellare, aeo. 
Appear (= seem), videri (vis). 
Appear (show myself), apparere. 
Apply vigorously to, incumbere in 

(with ace.) ; cubu-, cubit-. 
Approved (of valour, &c.), spectatus. 
Arms : to take — , arma capere. 
Army, exercitus, Ha. 
Arrived at : men have — , ventum est, 

296. 
Arrow, sagitta. 
As, after tarn, talis, tantus, tot, is quam, 

qualis, quantus,quot, respectively. 
As, after idem, qui 43 (or ac, atque). 
As far as I know, quod sciam, 66. 
As far as I can, quoad ejus facere pos- 



sum, 612. 



As it were, quasi. 

As soon as, simul ac ; nt primum ; 
quum primum ; ubi ; ut, 512 ; 514. 

As, sometimes = ' a thing (or circum- 
stance) which,' id quod, 36, Obs. 2. 

As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

in a 



'so* 



As far as possible, '^ quoad ejus fieri 
As far as can be done,/ potest, 6 L2. 



As not to, after * such ' or 

negative sentence, quin (85) ; if 

' su(^ * or * so* were in a positive 

sentence, ut would be used by 66. 
Ashamed : am — , of, pudet, 207. 
Ask, rogare (ace,), quserere (^usesivi, 

quoesit) ex aliquo, 115. 
Ask pardon for a fault, delicti veniam 

petere. 
Assault (a town), oppugnare. 
Assault : to accuse of an — , reum 

facere de vi. 
Assist, auxiliari, jQvare, adjiivare, 

opitulari; sublSvare, succurrere, 

subvSnire, S. p. 62, k. 
At any body's feet. See 75, 1. 
At once — and, idem — idem, 396. 
At, of place near which a battle ia 

fought, &c., apud (or ad), 457. 
At two miles' distance, a millibus pas- 

suum duobus, 348. 
At two miles off, a millibus passunm 

duobus. 
Athenian, Atheniensis. 
Athens, Athense. 
Attached to, amans ; 

gen. 183. 
Attack, adgredi, gress- 

(ace.) 
Attend to, attendere, 229. 



diligens, with- 
; adoririy ort-. 



* The pronouns and abverbs for * any * may be thus exhibited. — (Compare 
however Appendix II. p. 189.) 





Exclusion 
of all f. 


Inclusion of 
a// alike; 
of any 
indifferently. 


Inclusion of «om«. | 




Less empha- 

tical after 

si, ne, num, 

&c. 




Pronouns. 


quisquam 
uUus 


quivis 
quilibet 


aliquis 
quispiam 


quis 


any (body). 


Adverbs 
a) Place. 


usquam^ 

L(aO 


quovis (to) 

ubivis \,^.x 
ubilibet/ ^^^^ 


aliquo (to) 

»"«."" \(at) 
uspiam /^ ' 


quo (to) 


any place 

OP 

any where. 


b) Time. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 


any time 

or 

ever. 
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Authority, aactoritas. 
Ayene to, alienus, 212. 
Avoid, vitare. 
Aware, to be, intelligere. 

B. 

Baggage, impedimenta, pi. (properly 

hindrances). 
Banish, pellere or expellere ex civitate 

(pepaU, puis-). 
Banished from, extorris, abl. 276* 
Banquet, convivium. 
Barbarian, barbarus. 
Base, turpia. 
Battle, p. 99, t. 

Battle of CannsB, pugna Cannensis. 
Be it far from us. See note f, p. 28. 
Bear, ferre (tul-, lat-, 33). 
Beasts, ferse. 

Beaten (to be), vapulare (ab). 
Become, fieri, factus sum. 
Become acquainted with, noscere, 

385. 
Becoming (to be), decSre, ace. 
Befall, accidere, dat. 
Before, adv. antea. 
Before, prep, ante, ace. 
Before (standing before a sentence), 

antequam, 498, &c. 
Before one's eyes, ob oculos. 
"Beg, petere (petiv-, petit-, ab). 
Beg and pray, rdgare et orare (ali- 

quem). 
Begin, coepisse (began, before pass. 

inf. coitus est). 
Beginning, initium. 
Behold, adspicere, io (spex-, spect-). 
Believe, credere, dat. (credid-, credit-). 
Believe, I can scarcely — , vix credide- 

rim, 428, and note. 

Believed, I am, mihi creditur, 285. 

Belongs. See 191. 

Beloved, to be, diligi. 

Benefit, beneficium. 

Benefit, v. benefacere, dat. 

Bereave, orbare, abl. 

Beseech, obsecrare. 

Bespatter, fadspergere (aliquid ali- 

Besorinkle i *^^' ^ aliquem aliqud 
uesprmkie, ^ ^ . gj^^.^^ 233. 

Best, optimus. 

Betrayer, proditor. 

Better, melior. 

Better : it is — ( = more soAisfactory^ 

preferahle), satius est, 116. Ex. 

34, p. 64. 
Better: it would have been — , satius 

or utilius fuit, 426 (5). 
Between, inter. 
Beware of, cavere (cav-, caut-)y 233. 

PAJIT I. 



Bird, avis : (great bird) ales volueris 

= any winged creature. 
Black, niger. 
Blame, culpare. 
Bleed afresh (of a wound), recrude- 

scere, (crudu-). 
Blessing : a — on your valour ! macte 

virtute esto ! 280, a. 
Blind, caecus. 
Blood, sanguis, inis, m. (when «M, 

cruor). 
Blot out, delere (delev-, delet-). 
Boast, gloriari, aU. (also de^ iaj, 273. 
Boast, to make the same, idem gloriari. 
Body, corp-us, oris. 
Border on, adiacere, 229. 
Born, natus : bom to, natus ad. 
Bom, to be, nasci (nat-). 
Both — and, et — et. 
Bounds. See Exceed. 
Boy, puer, G. pueri. 
Branch-of-leaming, doctrina. 
Bravely, fortiter; acriter (of troops). 
Breach of duty : it is ar— , contra offi- 

cium est. 
Breadth, a finger's. See Depart. 
Break one's word,"! fidem fallere 
Break a promise, / (fefell-). 
Bribery, ambitus, As. 
Bridge, pons, ntis, m. 
Bring an action or charge against, 

reum facere (fee-, fact-); with 

gen. or de^ 187. 
Burden, onus, oneris. 
Burnt : to be — , deflagrare. 
Burst out afresh,recrudescere(crudu-). 
Business, uegotium. 
But if, sin ; sin autem, 451. 
But if not, sin minus, 451. 
But a little more, and he would have 

peri8hed,minimum abfuit(tmjpen.) 

quin periret, 91. 
But, after universal negatives (=who 

— not), quin \j[yrf qui — non], 44. 
But, after universal negatives (= ex- 

cept), nisi, or prep, jprseter. 
But, after cannot. See Olannof. 
Butcher, trucidare. 
Buy, emere (em-, empt-). 
By = near, prope. 
By letter, per literas. 

C. 

Capsar, Caesar, aris. 

Call, vocare, appellare, nominare, di- 

cere, 51. (S.) 
Call = summon, vocare. 
Call to mind, reminisci. 
Call upon, convenire(ven-, vent-), ace. 
Camp, castra, pi. 
Campaign, end of, 308. 
Can, posse, quire (queo), 125, e. 

O 
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Csimee, of, CazmensiSi adj. 

Cannot: I cannot but^, faeere non 

possum quin &c. — I cannot, non 

queo (not nequeo in this pen. in 

Cie.), 
Cannot: it cannot be but that, fieri 

non potest quin. 
Capable uf containing, capax, gen. 
Capital, cap-ut, itis. 
Care a straw for, flocci faeere. 
Care that for, hujus faeere. 
Care, cura. 

Care : for any thing I care, 470. 
Careless of, negligens, gen. 
Carry, portare. 
Carthage, Carthag-o, inis. 
Cast forth, projicere (jec-, ject-). 
Cause to be done, faciendum curare, 

351, 356. 
Cease, desinere (desi-, desit-) : ceated, 

before inf. pass, detitus €$t. 
Cease speaking, tacere, 299. 
Censure, reprehensio, onis. 
Chameleon, chamseleon. 
Chance, casus, Us. 
Change (trans.), mutare. 
Change (intrans.), mutari. 
Character, mores, pi. G. um. 
Charge (falsely), insimulare, or (better) 

false insimulare, gen. of charge 

(201). 
Charge : bring, or prefer a — , = to 

make him an aceuaed person, reum 

faeere de — , 187. 
Charge (= enjoin), mandare, dat. 
Chargeable (with a fault), afifinis, 212. 
Chaste, castus. 
Cheese, caseus. 
Children , liberi, pi. 
Choose ( = elect), eligere (leg-, lect-). 
Christian, christianus. 
Circumstance. A circumstance which 

(referring to a preceding sefUence), 

quae res, 36, 37 (6). 
Citizen, civis. 
City, urbs, urbis. 
Civil-gown, toga. 
Claim, postulare. 
Class, gfinus, Sris, ». 
Clear ( = excuse), purgare. 
Clothe oneself, induere, 283. 
Coast, ora, 40. 
Cold, fpig-us, 5ris, 
Come, venire (vgn-, vent-). 
Come to the assistance of, alicui auxilio 

venire, 242. 
Come to a determination, consilium 

inire. 
Command, imperare, dat. 
Command an army, prseesse, dat. 
Commission, mandare, dat. 
Commit many sins, multa peccace. 



Common, communis. 

Common : of a — kind, vulgaris.' 

Compassion, misericordia. 

Compel, cogere (cofig-, coact-). 

Completed : I have — the work, opus 

absolutum habeo, 364. 
Concerns (it), interest, 207. 
Condemn, damnare, condemnare: to 

death, capitb. 
Condemn a man to pay his vow, voti 

damnare. 
Conduct : honorable — , honestas. 
Confer (benefits) on, conferre (bene- 

ficia) in ; ace (tul-, lat-). 
Confer an obligation on, gratiam inire 

ab aliquo (Cic,); apud aliquem 

(Liv.), 339. 
Congratulate, congratulari, 492. 
Connexion with, conjunctio. See 1 67. 
Conquer, vincere (vie-, vict-). 
Consequence : it is of — , interest. 
Consequence : it is of no — , nihil in- 
terest, or refert, 207. 
Consider = think, existimare, arbitrari. 
Consider = attend to, attendere, 229. 
Considerable quantity, aliquantum. 
Considerably, aliquanto, 406. 
Constancy, constantia. 
Constantly, perpetuo. 
Constellation, astrum ; aid -us, eris. 
Consul, consul, ulis. 
Consult, consulere (sulu-, suit-), ace. 
Consult for, "^ consulere 

Consult a man's interests,j alicui, 233. 
Contemporary, eequalis. 
Contended, contentus, abL 
Contention, contentio. 
Continue, pergere (perrex-). 
Contract to build, conducere faciendum 

(dux-, duct-). 
Contrary to each other, inter se con- 

trarii, se, a. 
Convenient, commodus. 
Conversant, to be, callere, ace. 
Converse, loqui (locut-). 
Corrupt, corrumpere (rup-, mpt-). 
Cost, stare, constare, 266, abL; dat. of 

pers. 
Count, numerare. 
Country {ofone*$ birth, &e.) patxia; aa 

opposed to town, rus, ruris. 
Country, in the, ruri. 
Country, into the, rus (ace,). 
Country, from the, rure. 
Courage, virtus, utis,/. 
Courageously, fortiter. 
Courtesy, humanitas, atis, /. 
Cross over, transjicere or trajicere 

(jec-, ject-), ace. 
Cross (absol. = go over), transire, 

transeo. 
Crown, corona. 
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Cruelly, crudeliter. 
Cruelty, crudelitas. 
Cry out, clamare. 

Cultivate, colore (colu-, cult-) : if it be a 
study fB.g. eloquence — Btudere,dat. 
Cure, mederi, dat. 
Custom, consuetud-o, inis. 
Cut off, intercludere (clus-), 233. 

D. 
Diuly, quotidie, indies or in dies sin- 

gulos (S. 69, t). 
Danger, periculum. 
Dare, audere, ausus sum. 
Day, by, interdiu, 311: on the day 

after he had, &c., 310, b. 
Deaf, surdus. 
Dearer, pluris, G. 266. 
Death, mors. 

Death, to (after condemn), capitis. 
Debt, ses alienum, 273. 
Debt, heavy, magnum ses alienum. 
Deceive, decipere, io (cep-, cept-), 
Decree, decemere (crev-, cret-). 
Deem, putare. 

Defend what is ctctuaUy attacked, de- 
fendere (fend-, fens-) : — what 
may be attacked, tueri. 
Degree : to what a — ! quo, with gen., 

612. 
Delay, morari. 
Deliberation (after opus est), consulto, 

271. 
Delight, delectare (ace). 
Delightful, jucundus. 
Delightfultothe sense of sight, amoenus. 
Demand, postulare; poscere (poposc-): 
to demand importunatdy, efflagi- 
tare (S. 267). 
Deny, negare. 

Depart a finger's breadth, transver- 

sum digitum discedere (cess-, cess-). 

Depend on, niti (nis- or nix-) ; t» with 

abl. 
Deprive of, spoliare, orbare; abl. 
Desert, deserere (seru-, sert-). 
Deserve, mereri (merit) ; well of, bene 

de. 
Deserving of, dignus, abl. 
Deserving to be, &c. dignus esse qui, 

with subj. 
Design, consilium. 

Desire, veil e ; cupere(cupiv-,cupit-) : = 
express a wish, optare (S. 420, x). 
Desirous, cupidus, gen. 
Despair of, desperare. 
Destroy utterly, delere (delev-, delet-). 
Destroy (= 6ttr»), concrfimare, 141, c. 
Destroy: go about to destroy, perditum 

ire, 362«, a. 
Deter, deterrere. [See From.'] 
Determine, constituere. 



Detrimental,to be,detrimentoe88e,242. 
Devote oneself to, incumbere in, with 

ace. (cubu-, cubit-). 
Devote oneself to, studere, dat. 
Die, mori, ior (mortu-); mortem or sn- 

premum diem obire, 249. 
Difference, distantia. 
Difference : it makes a very great — , 

permultum interest, 122. 
Difference,whatisthere! quid interest! 
Difference, there is no,1 nihil interest, 
Difference, it makes no,] or refert, 207* 
Difficult, difficilis. 
Difficulty: there is — in doing, SlczzU 

is done difficile — with difficulty, 

aegre, vix (scarcely). 
Difficulty: he has — in doing, &c=A0 

does U difficile. 
Diligence, diligentia. 
Dinner, coena. 
Direct = instruct, prsecipere (cep-, 

cept-). 
Discharge,fungi (funct-),abl. ;perfungi. 
Discipline, disciplina . 
Discontented: am — with, poenitet me, 

207. 
Discourse, sermo, onis. 
Discover, invenire, reperire. S. 177} o. 
Disease, morbus. 
Disgraceful, turpis. 
Disgusted: am — at, tsedet (perf. per- 

taesum est) me, 207* 
Dishonorably, turpiter. 
Displease, displicere, dat. 
Dissatisfied : am — with, pcenitet me, 

207. 
Distance : to be at a distance of, &c. 

abesse, distwe, 319. 
Distance : at tw9taiiles* distance, 348. 
Distant: to be — from, abesse; distare 

(a), 319. 
Ditch, fossa. 

Divest, exuere (exu-, exut-), 233. 
Do, fftcSre (fee-, fact-, with fieri for its 

pass.), agere (eg-, act-). 
Do nothing but — , nihil aliud quam 

(faciunt omitted), 420. 
Do well, preeclare facere. 
Dog, canis. 

Dolabella, Dolabella, se, m. 
Doubt, dubitare. 
Doubt: I don't at all — ,non, (not nullus 

dubito quin). See note, 492. 
Doubt : there is no — , non est dubium 

(quin), 89. 
Draw (= call) away, avocare. 
Draw up an army, aciem instruere 

(strux-, struct-). 
Draw up an army in three lines, tri- 

plicem aciem instruere. 
Dream, somniare. 
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Dreamy a. somniam. 

Dress, vestitus, tM, 

Drink, bibere (bib-, bibit-). 

Drink, s. potus, ^1 |» 

Drinking, potio, J 

Drive, pellere (pepul-, puis-) : — drive 

away, abigere (eg-, act-). 
Dutiful affection, pietas. 
Duty, officium. 

£. 
Each (of two),uterque,utraque, utmm- 

que, G. utriusque. 
Each one, unusquisque. 
Each other (after * to love,' Ac), inter 

se, 470. 
Each of them, singly, singuli, pL 
Eagerly desirous, studiosus, gon.; 

avidus, gen. 
Easy, facilis. Easily, facile. 
Eat, edere (ed-, es-) ; vesci (S. 273). 
Eclipse, defectio. 

Eclipsed, to be, deficere (fee-, foot-). 
Efface, delere (delev-, delet-)* 
Either — or ; aut — aut ; vel — vel ; 

sive — sive, 466. 
Elect, eligere (leg-, lect-). 
Election, comitia, n. pi. 
Eloquence, eloquentia, facundia (iia- 

tural eloquence). 
Emulate, eemulari, 229. 
Encamp, consIdSre (sed-, sess-). 
Encounter death, mortem oppetere. 
Encounter a danger, periculum obire. 
End of, extremus, agreeing with its 

subst, 179. 
Endued with, preeditus, abl. 
Endure, sustinere (tinu-, tent-). 
Enemy (private), inimicua. 
Enemy (public), hoMM. 
Engage = fight with, confligere (flix-, 

flict-). 
Engage = undertake, recipere (cep-, 

cept-) : with dot, of person ( tibi,&c.) 

to tokom one pledges one's word. 
Engaged in : to be — , operam dare, 

S37 : (in a batUe, affair, &c) in- 

teresse, 224. 
Enjoy, frui, abl. 
Enough, satis, affiltim (S. 612). 
Enquire of, quserere ex (qusesiv-, 

quaesit-). 
Enterintopartnership,coiresocietatem. 
Entrust, credere (credid-, credit-), dat. 

of person. 
Envy, invidere (vid-, vis-), dat. 
Ephesian, Ephesius. 
Equal, par,^t. Equalto(inma^nt^tkie, 

realorfigurative),in8tar, gen.,207. 
Errour, error. 
Escape : it escapes me, me fugit, fallit, 

praaterit, 2i59. 



Elscape from, s. fuga, 157* 

Eternal, setemua ( = everlasting) ; sem- 

pitemus, 123, c. 
Even, etiam. 

Even — not, ne — quidem. 
Even mind, sequus animua. 
Evening, in the, vesperi. 
Ever, unquam^ aliquando, quando^ ec- 

quando. See 402, and note k. 
Every, omnia. 
Every body, quisque, 396. 
Every body who or that, qmsquis^ qui- 

cunque, 396. 
Every tenth man, decimus quisque. 
Every thing, omnia, pi. 
Evil, malum, neut. adj. 
Exactly, with a numeral ; ipse, in agree- 
ment, 308. 
Exceed the bounds of moderation, mo- 

dum excedere (cess-). 
Exceedingly, vehementer. 
Excel, antecellere, prsestare, 229. 
Exhort, hortari, adhortari— eohortari 

(especially soldiers). 
Expediency, utilitas. 
Expedient, utilis, dat. 
Expedient: it is — , expedit. 
Experience (familiarity with a thing), 

U8U8, iis, m. 
Exposed to, obnoxius, 212. 
Extortion, peouni» repetundn; or 

only repetundee. 
Extremely flourishing, longe opulen- 

tissimus. 
Eye, oculus. 

F. 

Face, to know a man by, de facie nosse. 
Fail (a friend), dees8e,dat.: £aU (one)^ 

deficere, 229. 
Faith, fides, 6. 
Faithful, fidelis. 

Fall on ( = seize on), incessere, 229. 
False, falsus. 
Falsehoods, utter many, multa mentiri» 

36. 
Family, familia. 
Far from (thinking) this, tantum abest 

ut — (ut). 
Far : not to be — from, hand multnm 

or procul abesse (quin), 91. 
Far be it from me not, 83. See note +, 

p. 28. 
Far,multo with comp. and BuperL,410. 
Farewell, ave, salve, vale, 281. 
Fate, fatum. 
Fault, culpa. 
Favour, a, beneficium. 
Favour, favere, dat. (fav-, faut-)« 
Fawn upon, adnlari, dat. or ace. 
Fear, of 6(M2y,timor; of mind, metus, iU. 
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Fear, timere, metuere, vereri. S. 99. 

Feeble, imbecillus. 

Feed on, vesci, 273. S. 

Feel thankful, gratiam habere. 

Fever, febris, abl. L 

Few, pauci, se, a. 

Few : a few days ago, paucis his diebus. 

Few: a few days before, paucis illis 

diebus. 
Fidelity, fides. 
Field, in the, militise. 
Fight, pugnare : fight on horseback, ex 

equo. 
Find, invenire, reperire, 177* 
Find : hard to find, difficilis inventa, 

36*4. 
Finger's breadth. See Depart. 
Finish, conficere (fee-, feet-). 
Fire, ignis ; ( = conflagration) incen- 

dium. 
First, primum : at first, prime. S. 83. 
Fit, aptus, 212. 
Fitted, accommodatns, 219. 
Fix by edict, edicSre (ut). 
Flank, on the, a latere. 
Flatter, adulari {dot, or ace.). 
Flaw, vitium. 
Flight, fuga. 

Flogged, to be, virgis csedi (caes-). 
Folly, stultitia. 
Fond, cuptdus, gen. 
Food, cibus, i. 
Foot, pes, pedis. 
For: when untranslated, 265. 
For (= »» hehcdfof), pro. 
For (= omrtg to, of obstacles), pree, (M. 
For (after to fear), sign of dot. 
For how much ! quanti ! 
For as much — as, tanti — quanti, 266. 
For less, minoris, 266. 
For just as much — as,! tantidem — 
For no more than, J quanti, 226. 
For instance, verbi oausA. 
For sometime, dudum, jamdudum, 420. 
For any thing I care, per me licet. 
For us (after make), a nobis. 
Foreign to, alienus, 212. 
Foretell, pnedicere (dix-, diet-). 
Forget, oblivisci (oblitus), 199. 
Former, the, ille, 378. 
Forsooth : as if — , quasi i^ero, 494. 
Fortune. See Good, 
Fortune : let — see to it, id Fortuna 

vidSrit. 
Found, condere (condid-, condtt-). 
Founder (of a family), princeps fa- 

milise. 
Free from, liberare (abl.). 
Freedman, libertinus (but with refer- 
ence to his maetfr, libertus). 
Friendly, amicus. 
Friends, his own, sou 



From, after eoneeal, omitted, 261. 

From, after prevents, deters, &o. quo- 
minus, 94. 

From, after recover, ex. 

From a boy, a puero. 

From the heart, ex animo. 

From a wall, ex muro. 

From your neighbourhood, istinc. 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

Front, in, a fronte. 

Frugality, frugalitas. 

Fruit, fruits (of the earth), trueea, van, 
/.: (of a tree)f fructus, us, m. — 
bacea (berry, and any round fruit). 

Full, plenus, 182. 

Funeral pile, rSgus, i, m. 

Fury, furor. 

G. 

Grain an advantage, emolumentum ca- 

pere (cep-, capt-), — ex. 
Gain possession of, potiri (abl., 271). 
Gaul, Gallus. 

Get possession of, potiri (potit), 271. 
Gift, donum ; munus, ens (S. 242). 
Gire information, docere, 253: give 

much information, multa docere 

(de), 252. 
Give battle to, prcelium committere 

(cum : -— mis-, miss-). 
Given over, desperatus. 
Given, it is, datur. 
Glad, to be, Isetari, 521. 
Glorious, gloriosus. 
Glory, gloria. 

Groaway,abire, discedere (cess-). S. 308. 
Go about to destroy, perditum ire, 

862% a. 
Go on, pergere (perrex-). 
Go on in jonr valour! macte virtute 

esto! 280. 
Go wrong, errare. 
Grod, Deus, 66. 
Gold, aurum. 
Golden, aureus. 
Good, bonus; (= beneficial,expedient) 

utilis. 
Good : to do •— , prodesse, dat 
Good fortune : it was my — , oontigit 

mihi, — ut, 374. 

^ J .. . /in tempore. 
Good tome: m-,|^^jj^ 

Govern, imperare, dat.; (= regulate, 
direct) moderari, ace. or dat. See 
220; administrare, of governing 
(i. e. regulating the affairs of) the 
world. 

Grateful, gratus. 

Gratitude, gratia. 

Greatest (when degree is meant rather 
than size), summoB. 

Greece, Grsecia. 
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Greedy, aviduB, gen. 
Greek, Grscus. 
Grief, dolor. 

Grieve, dolere, moerere. S. 621. 
Ground, humus ; on the ground, humi. 
Grudge, invidere, dat. (vid-, vis-). 
Cruard against, \cavgre, ace 233 
Guard, be on my, j (cav-, caut-). 
Guidance, under your, te duce ; under 

the guidance of Herdonius, Her- 

donii ductu. 

H. 

Habit of silence, tacitumitas. 
Had rather, malle, 160 (conjug. 142, 1). 
Hail, ave, salve, 281. 
Hand, manus, iis, 4, f. 
Hanging, suspendium. 
Happen (of enU)t accidere (also gene- 
rally of good or evil) : otfortunaU 
events, contingere (tig-) : = turn 
out, evenire (S. 374). 
Happen : how does it happen that . . . t 

qui fit ut . . . t 
Happy, beatus, felix (S. 443). 
y^gixd : — are hard to avoid, difficile vi- 

tantur. 
Hard to find, difficilis inventu (mp,). 
Hardly (= scarcely), vix. 
Hardly any body, nemo fere. 
Harvest, messis, f. 
Hate, odisse (with tenses derived from 

perf.). 
Hateful, to be, odio esse, 242. 
Have, habere. 
Have : in such sentences as, *wUh whom 

we have to do.' See 336. 
Have a thing done, faciendum curare, 

356. 
Have an intei*view with, convenire, ace. 
Head, caput, capitis, n. 
Heal, mederi, dat. 
Healed, to be (of a wound), consanes- 

cere. 
Health, to be in good, valere. 
Hear, audire. 
Hearing : without hearing him (= him 

uMMrd), inauditum, ace. masc. 
Heart (as the seat of the afeoHotu), 

animus, 92. 
Heart, cor, cordis, n. 
Heavy, gravis. 

Height : to such a — y eo, adv. gen. 
Help (a person in perplexity), subve- 
nire, dat. ; juvare, ace. auxiliari, 
dat. succurrere, dat. (S. 222, k). 
Hence it happens, ita fit, ut. 
Her, ace. sing, se, if relating to nom. 

of sentence; if not, eam. 
Her, adj. suns, a, um, if relating to 

nom. of sentence ; if not, ejus. 
Hesitate, dubitare. 



Hidden, occultus. 

Him, se, if relating to nom. of sen 

tence ; if not, eum. 
Himself, 369 ; 373, c. (Q. on § 48.) 
Hinder, impedire. See Q. on § 16. 
Hindrance, impedimentum. 
His own friends, adherents, &c. sui. 
Hit C= strike), ferire, icere, csedere 

(cecid-, cses-). S. 299, i. 
Hold, tenere. 

Hold a levy of troops, delectum habere. 
Hold one's tongue, silere, tacere. S. 

299, g. 
Hold cheap, parvi pendSre, 266. 
Hume,to,domum: at,domi:/riom,domo. 
Honey, mel, mollis. 
Honorable conduct, honestas. Honor- 

able,hone8tus. Honorably,hone8te. 
Honour ( = the honourable), honestas ; 

(= probity) fides, ei. 

Honour, to be an, \ i,^^^ • ^„^ oao 
TT Li J. L r nonon esse, 242. 
Honorable, to be, j ' 

Hope, sperare : see 16. 

Horseback, on, ex equo : (of more than 

one person) ex equis. 
House, at my, domi meee. 
How (with adj.), quam, 106, 
How disgraceful (how odious, &c.), it 

is, quanto opprobrio (quanto odio) 

est. 
How manv, quot. 

How much (as iubtt.), quantum, 162. 
How does it happen ! qui fit ut . . . t 
How few there are, who — t quotus- 

quisque est, qui . . . t (with mbj.) 

477. 
Human.feeling,|^^^.^^^ 

Humanity, J 

Hunger, fames, is. 

Hurry, to be in a, festinare. 

Hurt, nocSre, dat. ; laedere, ace. (lees). 

Hurtful, to be, nocere. 

Husband, vir, 291. 

I. 

I for my part, equidem. 

If — not, nisi, 461. 

If however, sin autem, 451. 

Ignorant, to be, ignorare, ace 

Ignorant : not to be ignorant that &e., 

non ignorare, with ace. and infin. 
Ignorant : who is ignorant that . . . t 

quis ignorat, quin . . . t or more 

commonly with ace. and infin. 

See 89. 
Ignorant of, rudis, gen. 
Imagine, putare (to think). 
Immediately after the battle, confestim 

a prcelio, 348. 
Immense, ingens. 
Immortal, immortalis. 
Impiety, impietas. 
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Impiety : if it may be siud without — , 

b\ fas est dictu, 364. 
Impiety : it cannot be said without — , 

nefas est dictu, 364. 
Importance, it is of, interest, gen., 203. 
Importance, it is of great, magni (or 

multum) interest, 206, a. 
Important, gravior. 
Importune, flagitare. 
Impose on, imponere (posu-^ posit-), 

233. 
Impute as a fault, vitio or culpse dare 

or vertere, 242. 
In the presence of the people, apud 

populum. 
In (an author), apud (Xenophontem, 

&c.). 
In front, a fronte. 
In flank, a latere. 
In the rear, a tergo. 
In triumph (to lead), per triumphum. 
Inattentive to, negligens, gen., 183. 
Inconsistent with, alienus, 212. 
Inconvenient, incommodus. 
Increase, augere (aux-, auct-), trans. ; 

crescere (crev-), neut. 
Incredible, incredibilis. 
Induce, adducere, ut &c. 
Indulge, indulgere (duls-, dult-), dat. 
Industry, diligentia. 
Inflict punishment on, aliquem poend 

afficere, 276. 
Influence : to have great — with, mul- 
tum valere apud aliquem. 
Inform, certiorem facere, 187* 
Information. See Give, 
Inhabit, incolere (colu-, cult-). 
Injure, violare (= do harm to),l8edere, 

ace. 
Injurious, it is, nocet, dat. 
Injury, injuria. 
Innocent, innocens. 
Insignificant : how — ! quam nullus ! 
Insolence, to such a height of, eo (adv.) 

insolentise, 512. 
Instance, for, verbi causA. 
Interest (= true interest), utilitas. 
Interest : it is the — of, interest, gen., 

203. 

p). See 233. 

Interview. See Ilave, 

Intimate: to be — with, familiariter 

uti, abl. 
Invent, invenire (177» o). 
Inventor, inventor ; fem. inventrix. 
Invest (= blockade), obsidere (sed-, 

sess-). 
Invoke, appellare. 
Iron-hearted, ferrous. 
Is (= is distant), distat. 



Interests (to consult the^. See 233. 
Interests (to provide for] 



Island, insula. 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest 

quin. 
It is not every man who can &c., non 

cujusvis est &c., 190. 
Italy, Italia. 

J. 

Javelin, jaculum. 

Jest, jocus. 

Jewel, gemma. 

Join battle with, committere proslinm 

(cum). 
Journey, on the, inter viam. 
Joyful, ketus. 
Just (equitable), aequus. 
Justice, justitia. 

E. 

Keep, servare. 

Keep one's word, fidem prsestare. 

Keep up a certain state, splendide se 

gerere. 
Kill, interficere, occidere, necare, 308> 
King, rex, regis. 
Know, scire, novisse, callere, 385. 

L. 

Labour, Ubor, oris, m. 

Lame of one leg, claudus altero pede. 

Lamp, lucerna. 

Large, magnus. 

Lasting, sempitemus. 

Latter, the, hie. 

Laugh, rid ere (ris-, ris-) 

Law, lex, legis. 

Lay on, imponere. 

uy ^id^;}?^''^^ (p^"-' p^*-)- 

Lay a person under an obligation, gra- 

tiam ab aliquo inire. 
Lay down a magistracy, magistratum 

abdicare ; or se with abl., 308. 
Lead a life, agere vitam (eg-, act-). 
League, foedus, eris. 
Lean on, niti (nisus, nixus), abl., 273. 
Learn, discere (didic-). 
Learn by heart, ediscere. 
Learn something additional, aliquid 

addiscSre (dldTc-, no sup.). 
Learning, branch of, doctrina. 
Leave, relinquere (liq-, lict-): (by 

will), relinquere. 
Leave ( = go out of), excedere wUh 

abl. (cess-), 83. 
Leave nothing undone, nihil prseter- 

mitt ere quin. 
Leave off, desinere (desi-, desit-). 
Leg. See Lcuns. 

Leisure : I have — , vacat mihi, 154* 
Lemnoe, Lemuos, G. i. 
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Let me know^ C&c seiam {toiih ut 

omitud). 
Let out to be built by contract, locare 

faciendum. 
Letter, litei-sB, pi. ; epistola. 
Levy troops, delectum habSre. 
Liable to, obnoxius, 212. 
Liar, mendax (adj.). 
Lie, mentiri. 
Lie near, adjacere, 229. 
Life, vita ; ( = ]ife-time) setas. In the 

life-time of Augustus, Augusto 

vivo, 364. 
Lift up, tollere (sustui-, sublat-). 
Light, levis. 
Light (= kindle), accendere: succen- 

dere rogum, &c. S. 299, h. 
Lightning, fulmen, inis. 
Like, similis, dat. : ( = equal to in 

size) instar, gen. 
Like (verb). See 491, d. 
Lines : to draw up an army in three 

— , tripUcem aciem iustruere. 
Literature, literee. 
Little, or a little ( = few thingi), pauca, 

23. 
Little : but or too — , parum. 
Little, a ( = some, but not much), pau- 

lum ; paululum, 402. 
Long, diu; pridem, jamdiu, jampri- 

dem. S. 420. 
Long fur, avSre, of an impatientf ges- 

tire, of AJoyoui longing. 
Look to that yourself, id ipse vidSris. 
Loquacious, loquax. 
Lose, perdere (perdid-, perdit-) : lose 

(passively), amittere. S. 66. 
Lose an opportunity, occasionem amit- 
tere. 
Lose flesh, corpus amittere. 
Love, amare, diligere. S. 185, a. 
Lover of, amans, diligens, gen., 183. 
Lover: such a lover of, adeo amans 

or diligens, gen., 183. 
Lowest, infimus, imus. 
Lust, libido, inis. 
Luxurious, luxuriosus. 
Lyre, to play on the. See Teach, 

M. 

Mad, demens, -ntis. 

Mad, to be, furere. 

Madness, amentia, 512. 

Magistracy, to hold, magistratum ge- 
rere. 

Make, facere (fee, feet); efficio: am 
made, flo. Obi. ' makes all things 
(aco,) flourish;' in Lat. 'makes 
that (ut) all thingi (nom.) should 
flourish,* 254. 

M^ke (= appoint to an office), creare. 



Make the same promise, idem polliceri 

(licit-). 
Make treaty, &c. foedus icere, 299. 
Make this request of you, illud te rogo 

(uty ne). 
Make mention of, meminisse, recor- 

dari, 201. 

Make the same boast, idem gloriart 
Make it my first object, id agere (ut). 
Make for us, a nobb facere. 
Make a decree in a man's favour, se- 
cundum aliquem decemere (de- 

crev-, decret-). 
Maker, effector : fern, effectrix. 
Making haste (after opus est), prope- 

rato, abl. part. 171. 
Man, homo, vir (S. 38, y). 
Man : I am not the — to, non is snm, 

qui (subj.). 
Manners (= morals, character),mores, 

um, pi. 
Many, multi. 
March against the enemy, obviam ire 

hostibus. 
Marry (of a female), nubere, dat, 222. 
Marseilles, Massilia. 
Master, magister, domintis, hems (S. 

180). 
Matter, res. 
Mean, sibi velle. 
Mean time : in the — , interim, interca 

(S. 402). 
Means, by no, minime. 
Meat, cibus. 
Medicine, medicina. 
Meditate, meditari, ace. 
Meet, to go to, obviam ire (dat.). 
Melt, liquescere (lieu-). 
Merchant, mercator. 
Middle of, medius (in agreement with 

its subst. 179). 
Mile (= 1000 paces), mille passus: 

pi, millia passuum. 
Miletus, of, MilesiuB. 
Milk, lac, lactis. 

Mind, mens, mentis ; animus, 92. 
Mindful, memor, gen. 
Miserable, miser, era, &c. 
Mistaken, to be, falli. 
Mistaken, I am, me failit. 
Mock, illudere, dot., 229. 
Moderate, moderari, ace. or dat., 220. 
Money, pecunia. 
Month, mensis, m. 
Moon, luna. 
Moral, sanctus. 
Morals, mores, um. 

More, plus, with gen. For more, pluria. 
Mortal, mortalis. 
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Most men, plerique. 

Motion, motus, ta. 

Mound, agger. 

Move, movere (mov-, mot-). Move, 

neut. moveri. 
Much, multa, n. pi. (but if opposed to 

many things, or followed by gen.y 

multum). 
Much less, nedam, 443. 
Multitude, multitude, inis. 

N. 

Naked, nudus. 

Name, nominare (also = to appoint). 

Nature, natura ; rerun natura. 

Near, prope, ace. 

Near, to be very, minimum abesse {im- 

pert,) quin, 92. 
Nearer, propior; adv. proptus, 211. 
Nearer,am,propiusab8um(quam),319. 
Nearest, proximus. 
Nearly, prope, psene. 
Need, egere, indigire, abl. or gen. 
Need : have — of, opus est, 1 76, e. 
Need. You have no need ; there is no 

need ; nihil opus est. 
Negligent, negligens, gen. 183. 
Neighbourhood, in your, istic, '^ 
Neighbourhood, from your, istinc, ! 387* 
Neighbourhood, to your, istuo, J 

Neither -Dor, /"eque-neque. 

' \^nec — nee 
Neutral, medius. 
Never, nunquam. 
Nevertheless, tamenu 
News of the town, res urbanse. 
Next: the next thing is, sequitur ut,85. 
Night, by, noctu or nocte. 
No, nullus ; after ne, quis. 
No one, nemo. 
No painter, nemo pictor. (So nemo 

philosdphus, &c.) 
No where, 1 
No whither, } ""'I'""'- 
No time, nihil temporis. 
Nobody, nemo, nulliuB*, nemini, nemi- 

nem, nuUo. See Caution 36. 
None of you, nemo vestrum. 
None of those things, nihil eomm. 
Nor, neque, nee : 6«i after ut or ne i^ 

M neve or neu. 
Not, non. On not, o, imperat, cf. 65. 

After rel., see p. 174, d. 
Not yet, nondum. 
Not one's own, alienus. 
Not even, ne — quidem. 



Not only — ^but also, non solum — sed, 

or verum, etiam. 
Not so far off, to be, propius aboflse. 
Not to say, ne dicam. 
Not that — ^but, non quod — sed ; non 

quo— sed ; non eo or ideo quod — 

sed, 492. 
Not at all, nihil. 

Not as if not, non quin, frith subj. 
Not to be far from, baud multum (or, 

baud procul) abesse (quin). 
Nothing, nihil. 

Nothing but, nihil aliud nisi, 185. 
Nourish, alere (alu-, alit- or alt"). 
Now (= already), jam. 
Number, numerare. 

0. 

Obey, parere, obedire, dat. (S. 222.) 
Object, not to, non recusare quin, 92. 
Obligation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an — on, magnam ab ali- 

quo (Cic), apud aliquem (Liv,), 

gratiam inire, 339. v 
Obliging, commodus. 
Obstruct, intercludere (clus-). 
Obtain, potiri, abl. or gen. 
Occasion : you have no — to hurry, 

nihil est quod festines, 477* 
Occasion: have — for, opus est, 170. 
Occupy myself in, operam dare, 337* 
Ocean, oceanus. 
Odious, to be, odio esse, 243. 
Of, after \ttrip,* &e. abl. 
Of, after * o&some* ' deserve toell,* &c. 

'am persuaded,* and when 0/ = 

eoncemingf de. 
Of, after * enquire* ex. 
Of others, alienus, a, um. 
Of such a kind, ejusmodi. 
Offend, offendere (fend-, fens-), ace. 
Offend against, violare (e. g. a law, 11). 
Offence : if I may say so without — , 

pace tuft dixerim. 
Old, vetus, veteris, n. pi. Vetera. 
Old man, senex, G. senis, G. pi. um. 
Old age, senectus, utis. 
One (of two), alter, G. ius. 
One thing — ^another, aliud— aliud, 38. 
One (= a certain), quidam. 
One ( = some one, no matter who), 

aliquis. 
One's, suus. 
Only, adj. solus, G. ius. 
Only: the-— onewho,unus qui, with «iy. 
Only son, unions filius. 
Opinion, to be of, censere. 



• Neminis and nemine are not found, but nuUius, nuUo: — except now and tlien 
nemine with pass, participle, in Suet., Tacitus, &c. Nulla with pass, partcp. ia 
rare. See 363, note f. — Nemo ablaUvum nee habet, nee habet genUitum, 
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Opportanity, occasio. 

Oppose, repugnare, dat. ; obstare, dat. 

Or, aut, vel, ve, 456 (in questions an). 

Or not, necne. See 122. 

Orator, orator. 

Order, jubSre (juss-), ace. with inf. 

Other people's, alienus (adj.). 

Ought, oportet. See 126. 

Out of, e, ex. 

Out of doors, foras. 

Out : to dine out, coanare foris, 339. 

Over : it is all over with, actum est de. 

Over against, ad versus. 

Overpower (with emotion), frangere 
(freg-, fract-). 

Overthrow, evertere (vert-, vers-). For 
^to tend to the overthrow of any 
thing ;' see 335, the last example 
of which is to be imitated. 

Owe, debere. 

Owing : it is owing to, per aliquem 
Stat, quoroinus, &c. 99. 

Own (emphatic), ipsius or ipsorum, 
after mens, tuus, &c. 

P. 

Pace, passus, As. 

Pained, to be, dolere, ace. or abl. with de. 

Pardon, venia. 

Pardon, ignoscere (nov-), dat; (of a 

superior) veniam dare. 
Parent, parens ; genitor, fem. genitrix. 
Part, pars, partis. 
Partner, consors, 185. 
Party, to be of our, a nobis sentire. 
Past, the, preetenta. 
Peck, modius. 
Peculiar, proprius, 212. 
Perceive, sentire. To perceive by the 

senses, sentire. 
Perchance (in questions), quid in ec- 

quid, numquid, 400. 
Perform, fungi, perfungi (funct-), abl. 
Perform what one has promised, id 

quod promisi or poUicitus sum 

servare, observare, or efficere 

(-io). 
Perhaps, fortasse. 
Permitted, it is, licet. 
Permitted, I am, licet mihi. 
Perpetual, sempitemus. 
Perseverance, perse verantia. 
Persist, perseverare. 
Persuade (= advise), suadere, dat ; 

(= advise effectually), persua- 

dere, dat. (suas-). 
Persuaded, I am, persuasum est mihi 

de &c., or persuasum habeo, 291. 
Perverse, perversus. 
Perversely, perverse. 
Philosopher, philosdphos. 



Philosophy, philosophia. 

Piety, pietas. 

Pity (I), miseret me, or misereor, gen. 

S.201,r. 
Pity, misericordia. 
Place, Idcus, i. m. pi. loca, in the tense 

of connected places, * parts :' other- 

toise, locL 
Plain, manifestus. 
Plainly : see — through, perspectum 

habeo, 364. 
Planet, planeta or -es. 
Plan, consilium. 
Plant, serere (sev-, sat-). 
Play, ludere (lus-). 
Play on the lyre. See Teach, 
Plead a cause, dicere causam. Iggg' 

'Agere causam* implies the whole 

management of it. 
Pleasant, jucundus. 
Please, placere, dat 
Pleasure, voluptas. 
Poet, poeta. 

Point: to be on the — of, in eo esse at, 479. 
Poison, venenum. 
Pompey, Pompejus. 
Poor, pauper. 

Possession, to be in, tenere. 
Possession, to gain, potior, abl. or gen. 
Possible as (after superl. quam), vel, 

410. 
Possibly. As great as can possibly be, 

quantus maximus potest esse, 412. 
Post himself, considSre (sed-, sess-). 
Power, potentia of actual, potestas of 

legal, conceded, &c. power. 
Power : to put himself in their — , 

potestatem sui facere. 
Power : to be in our — , in nostra 

potestate esse. 
Powerful, potens. 
Practise (justice, &c.), c5lere (colu-, 

cult-). 
Praise, laus, laudis. 
Praise, v. laudare. 
Pray (= beg earnestly), orare. 
Predict, praedicere (dix-, diet-). 
Prefer, anteponere (posu-, posit-). 
Prefer a charge, reum facere de, 187. 
Prefer a capital charge against, rei 

capitalis reum facere, 187. 
Prefer a charge of immorality against, 

de moribus reum facere, 187* 
Prejudicial, to be, obesse, dat. 
Prepare, parare. 
Present with, donare, 207. 
Present, give as a, dono or muneri 

dare, 242 (3). 
Present, to be, adesse, dat 
Preservation. Tend to the — , 336, o. 
Pretend, simulare. 
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Pretty often, nonnunquam. 
Prevent, obBtare, dat (obstit-). 

Pri^tess,} '^"^'^ °'"- 

Proceed against a person, consulere in 

aliquem. 
Produce (= fruits), fruges, pi. 
Productive of, efficiens, gen., 183. 
Profitable, to be, prodesse, dat. 
Promise, poUiceri (licit-) ; promittere, 

S. 17, 1. See 16. 
Prompt execution (after opus est), 

mature facto, 177* 
Prone, proclivis (ad). 
Property, all my, omnia mea. 
Property, all their, omnia sua. 
Prosecute, postulare, 201. 
Protection, take under one's, tueri,374. 
Proud, superbus. 
Prove an honour, honori esse ; prove 

done by sum with the dat., 242. 
Prove myself mindful, prsestare me 

memorem. 
Prove my gratitude, "1 gratiam re- 
Prove myself grateful,/ ferre. 
Provide for the interests of, providere 

(vid-, vis-) ; prospicere (spex-, 

spect-), both with d&t. 
Provided that, dum, modo, or dum- 

mddo {after which *not* is ne), 

494. 
Providence, providentia. 
Pull down, diruere (ru-, rut-). 
Punishment, poena. 
Purpose, for the, caus&. 
Purpose, to no, nequicquam, frustra. 
Put down, ponere (posu-, posit-). 
Put off, exuere (exu-, exut-). 
Put in mind of, admonere, 194. 
Pyre, rogus. 

Quite (to be without), plane (carere). 
Question. It is a question, dubium or 
incertum est ; quseritur (121, d), 

R. 

Rather, I had, malo. 

Ratify a treaty, icere foedus. 

Rational faculty, mens. 

Rear, in the, a tergo. 

Reason : you, &c. have no •— , nihil est 

quod (sutj,). 
Receive, ac-, ex-, re-, cipere (cep-, 

cept-). S. 308. 
Receive favorably, boni consulere (in 

Quintill., Seneca, d:o,)i in bonam 

partem accipere, 185. 
Reckon, numerare. 
Reckon one thing after another, post- 

habere. 



Reckon as a f&olt, vitio vertere, 242. 

Recollect, reminisoi. 

Reconciled, to be, in gratiam redire 
(cum). 

Recover, convalescere (valu-). 

Recruit myself, me reficere (fee-, feet-). 

Refrain: 1 cannot — from, temperare 
mihi non possum, quin &c. 

Regard the interests of, prospicere, 
dat. (spex-, spect-). 

Reign, regnare. 

Reign : in your •— , te rege ; te reg- 
nante or imperante, 364, 

Reject, repudiare. 

Rejoice, gaudere (gavisus sum). 

Relate, narrare. 

Relieve from, liberare, abl. : (of a par- 
tial relief) levare, abl. 

Religion, religio. 

Relying on, fretus, abl. 

Remainder = rest of, 179. 

Remains, it, reliquum est, restat (ut). 

Remedy, remedium. 

Remember, meminisse (Imperat. me- 
mento); recordari, reminisci. S, 
201, q. 

Remind, admonere, gen. 

Render, reddere (did-, dit-): render 
an account, rationem reddere. 

Renew, renovare. 

Repair, reficere (fee-, feet-). 

Repay a kindness, gratiam referre. 

Repent : I — me, me poenitet, gen. 

Report, fama. 

Require, egere, indigere, gen. or abL 

Required, are, opus sunt, 172. 

Resignation, eequus animus. More r., 
cequior animus. The most or 
greatest r., eequissimus animus. 

Resist, resistere (restit-), repugnare, 
dat. 

Resolve, constituere (stitu-, stitut-). 

Rest, requies. 

Rest on, niti, 273. 

Rest of, adj. reliquus. See 179. 

Rest, all the, cetera omnia. 

Restore liberty to his country, patriam 
in libertatera vindicare. 

Restrain, temperare, dat, moderari 
{dat), 220. 

Restrained, to be, retYneri (retentus), 
inhiberi, 89. 

Retain a grateftil sense, gratiam habere. 

Return, redire, reverti, re venire, S. 
339, p. 

Return thanks, gratias agere (eg-,act-). 

Revile, maledicere, dat. 

Reviler, vituperator. 

Revolt from, deficere ab (fee-, feet-). 

Rich, dives. 

Riches, divitice. 
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Right, rectus : (of situation) dexter. 
Risie, oriri, ior (ort-). See 443. 
Biral, eemulari, dat. or aco. 
Riyer, flumen, amnis, fluvhis, 472> o. 
Rob, spoliare, abl. 
Rod, virgae, pL 

Hope (= hanging), suspendiun. 
Roman, Romanus. 
Rome, Roma. 
Rule, regula. 

Ruling power, to be, rerum potiri. 
Run to any body's assistance, accnr- 
rere, 450, c. 

S. 
Safety, salus, utis,/. 

BM Steng,} P^to'v*" ('«"-). ««• 

Sake : for the — of, caus&. 

Sake, for its own, propter sese. 

Salute, salutare. 

Same, idem. 

Satisfaction, to your, &c., ex (ta&) 
sententii. 

Satisfactorily, ex sententiA. 

Satisfy, satis&cere (fee-, fact-), dat. 

Savour (of), red51§re, 249. 

Say, dicere: (=aM0fto,) ait. 

Say that — not, negare. 

Say : not to say, ne dicam. 

Say : they (= people) say, ferunt. 

Say: as they say, \^^^^^^ 

Saymg : as the — is, J • "* 

Says he, inquit. 

Sauce, condimentum. 

Scarcely, yix. 

Sea, mare. By sea and land, terr& 
marique. 

Season, tempestas. 

Seasoning, condimentum. 

Second, alter. 

Second, sScimdus. 

Sedition, seditio. 

See, videre ; ( = distinguish ; have the 
sense of sight) cernere. 

See that you don't, vide ne. 

See (plainly) through (any thing), ali- 
quid perspectum habere, 364. 

See : do you see to that, id tu vIdSris. 

Seek- for, quserere (qusesiv-, qusesit-). 

Seem, videri (vis). 

Seize on, incessere (of fear, &c.), 229. 

Self, selves. See 368. I myself, ipse, 33. 

Sell, vendere (vendid-, vendit-). 

Sell, neut. venire (veneo), 267. 

Senate, Senatus, iis, m. 

Send, mittere (mis-, miss-). 

Send forward, prsetermittere. 

Send (news by letter), perscribere. 

Send to the assistance of, auxilio mit- 
tere (two datt). 



Sentence, sententia. 

Serpent, serpens. 

Serve a campaign, stipendium merirSy 

or mereri, 308. 
Serves, est with dat., 237* 
Service, to be of, prodesse (eUtt,), 
Serviceable, idoneus. 
Sesterce, sestertius. 
Set on fire, incendere, sueceiidere, 

S. 299. 
Set out, proficisci (feet-,) 
Set out to the assistance of, auxili' 

proficisci (two datt). 
Set at Uberty, i ,., ,, 

Set ttee from, / ^^^erare, aDi. 

Several, plures. 

Several times, 420. 

Severe, gravis ; gravior, 409, g. 

Severity, gravitas. 

Shadow, umbra. 

Shed, profundere (fud-, fus-). 

Should, nought, debere, oportet, 126: 

or (after Exerc. 49) part, in dus, 

326, 327. 
Show (myself brave), praebere. 
Sicily, Sicilia. 
Sick, »ger, gra, grum (otbody or mind) : 

cegrotus. 
Side, to be on our, a nobis stare. 
Siege, obsidio. 
Silence, silentium: (habit of) tacitur- 

nitas. 
Silent, tacitus : (habitwxUy) taciturnus. 
Silent, to be, silSre, tacCre, S. 299. 
Silver, argentum. 
Sin, peccare. 

Since, quum, quoniam, 492. 
Sister, soror. 
Size, magnitude. 
Skilled in, peritus, gen. 
Slaughter, trucldare. 
Slave, servus. 

Slave, to be the, servire, dat. 
Slay, occldere (cid-, cIs-). 
Sleep, somnus. 
Smack of, redolere (aoo,),') 
Smell of, olere, J 

Snatch away, eripere (ripu-, rept-),€fa^ 

of pers. 
Snares, insidiee. 
Snow, nix, nivis,/. 
So near home, tarn prope a dome. 
So. The thing is so, res ita se habet. 
Socrates, Socrates, Oen, is. 
Sold, to be, venire (veneo), 267. 
Some, aliquis, quispiam, 392. See 

note X, and 390, v. 
Some one or other, nescio quis, 394. 
Some body of consequence, aliquis, 396. 
Some other place, to, alio. 
Some other place, from, aliunde. 



245. 
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Some other direction, in, alio. 
Some other direction, from, aliunde. 
Some considerable, aliquantum. 
Some — others, alii — alii. 
Sometimes, nonnunquam, aliqoando. 

interdum. S. 402.* 
Somewhat. Omit, and put adj. in 

compar, 408 : or translate hypatdo 

with compar. 
Song, cantus, iis. 

Sorry: I am — for, piget me, gen. 
Soul, animus. 
Sow, serere (sev-, sJLt-). 
Spain, Hispania. 
Spare, parcere (peperc-), dat. 
Speak, loqui (locut-). 
Speak the truth, verum dicere. 
Spear, hasta. 
Speech, oratio, 249. 
Spend his life, vitam agere. 
Spend his time (in), ten^us impen- 

dfire, 337. 
Spoken ill of, to be, male audire. 
Sport : to make — of, iUudere (lus-), 

dat. 
Stand in need of, egere, gen. or abl. 
Stand by, adesse, d^it. 
Star, Stella, S. 51. 
Starvation, fames. 
State, respublica. 
Stay (in a place), commorarL 
Stick, bacillum. 

Stir out of the city, urbe excedere, 249. 
Stone, lapis : adj, lapideus. 
Storm, oppugnare, ace. 
Storm. To take by — , per vim cx- 

pugnare. 
Strange, mirus. 
Strength, vires, ium. 
Strip off, exuere. 

Strive, niti, eniti (nisus, nixus), ut. 
Struck (by stoneB, lightning^ &c.), ictus. 
Study, studere, dat. 
Subject to, obnoxius, d<U, 
Succeed ( = follow), excipere, ace 
Successfully, ex sententi&. 
Succour, succurrere, dat. 
Such, talis. 
Such is your temperance, quse tua est 

temperantia, 56. 
Such a manner, in, ita (ut). 
Suffer, sinere (siv-); pati (passus)^ 

S. 532. 
Suggestion, at your, te auctore. 
Suitable, idoneus, 212. 
Sun, sol. 

Superiorjtobe,"! antecellere, prseatare. 
Surpass, / 229. 



Surpass, superare. 

Superstition, superstitip. 

Supper, ccena. 

Support (= nourish), alere (alu-, alit- 
or alt-). 

Surround, circumd&re (orbem nuiro, 
or murum urbi). 

Survive, superesse ( — fui). 

Survivor, superstes, itis. 

Suspense, to be in anxiou9> pendere 
animi, animo (or^ if ne^^easary, 
animis). 

Suspicion, suspicio, onis,^ 

Swallow, hirundOy dinis, / 

Swear, jurare. 

Sweet, dulcis. 

Syracuse, Syracussa. 

T. 

Take f, capere (cep-, capt-) ; sumere 
(sums-, sumpt-). S. 492. 

Take by storm, expugnare. 

Take in good part, boni consulece, 185. 

Takeaway, adimere, eximere, S. 385, o 
(em, empt); eripere, dot, of pers. 

Take measures against, consulere in 
(ace). 

Take cruel measures against, crudeli** 
ter in (aliquem) consulere. 

Takeacamp, exuere hostes castris,233. 

Take care, cavere (cav-, caut-). 

Take care that, vide (ne). 

Take under one's protection, tueri» 374, 

Take hold of, prehendere(hend-, hens-). 

Teach, docere, two ace., 257. 

Teach to play on the lyre, fidibus do- 
cere (i. e. teacl^ with or on iks 
gtrings). 

Teacher, magister; fem^ magistra. 

Temper, animus, m. 

Temple, templum. 

Tenacious, tenax, acis, gen. 

Tend to, 335, o. 

Terrify, terrere. 

Territory, ager, -gri, m. 

Thank, gratias agere. 

That (after doubt, deny, &c. with neg.), 
quin (o. «tt6/.). 

That (after /kit), ne; that — not, ut {or 
ne non). 

That, as nom. to ' is,^ &c. agrees with 
nom, after it, 386, m. 

That famous, ille, 381. 

That (after 'i< r0main«,' < it follom')tVLi, 

That too, et is; idemque, ^qok 

That too not, nee is, j 

That only, is demura, 385. 

Thebes, Thebse, arum. 



* Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam esse memento, 
f Take arms, arma capere or sumere. (fiieera,) 
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Then f = at that time), turn. 
Then f = after), deinde, inde. 
Then ( = therefore), igitur, itaque. 
There, ibL 

There is no doubt, non est dubiumquin. 
There are some who (think), sunt qui 

(putent). 
There are not wanting, non desunt qui 

(subj.). 
There are found some who, reperiuntur 

qui (subj.). 
Thigh, femur, oris, n. 
Thing. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id quod : 

tometimet, quee res, 36. 
Think, oensere, putare, existimari, ar- 

bitrari. S. 267. 
Think nothing of, nihili facere, 266. 
Thirst for, sitire, ace, 240. 
This being the case, qu» quum ita sint. 
Thousand, mille, adj. ; pi. mi Ilia, subst 
Threaten, minari. See end of 222. 
Three hundred, treoenti. 
Three days, space of, triduum. 
Three years, space of, triennium. 
Through, expressing the eauu, sign of 

abl. 
Throw before, projic^re (jec-, ject-): 

see 76, 1. 
Throw off, exuere. 
Till, colere (coin-, cult-). 
Till, donee, dum, quoad, 607, &c. 
Time, at that, id temporis. 
Time: at the time of the Latin Games, 

Ludis Latin.is. 
Time, for a long, dudima, diu, jam- 

dudum, &c. S. 420. 
Times, two or three (= several times)*, 

bis terque. 
Times, two or three ( = not more 

than)*, bis terve. 
Times: many times as great, multis 

partibus major. 
Timid, timidus. 

Tired : am — of, tsedet me, gen. 
To death (after condemn), capitis. 
To no purpose, nequicquam, frustra. 

S.33. 
To each other (after contrary, compare), 

inter se. 
Toga, toga. 

Together (after to compare), inter se. 
To-morrow, eras. 
Tongues : to hold their — , 299. 
Too much, nimius (nimius somnus or 

nimium somni). 
Too dear, nimio. 
Top of, summus, adj. See 179. 



Torch, teeda. 

Tortured : to be —in mind, discraciari 



animi. 



Towards, adversus, erga, 470: in^ 281. 
Treachery, proditio. 
Treason, proditia 
Treaty, foedus, eris. 
Tribune, tribunus. 
Triumph, triumphus. 
Triumph, in, per triumphum (ducere). 
Triumph: gain a •— for a yictory over 
the Graub, de Gallis triumphare. 
Troublesome, molestus. 
Troy, Troja. 

True: it is — but,illequidem — Bed, 383. 
Truly, vere. 
Trustworthy, iidelis. 
Truth, Veritas. 

Turn back, revertere, reverti, 339. 
Turn out, evadere (vas-). 
Turn it into a fault, vitio vertere, 242 

(2). 
Tuscan, Tuscus. ' 

Two days, space of, biduum. 

U. 

Unacquainted with, rudis, gen. 
Unbecoming, it is, dedecet, ace. 
Unburied, inhumatus. 
Under favour, boni tu& veniA. 
Under such an age, 306. 
Understand, intelligere (lex-, lect-). 
Undertake, suscipere : ( = engage to 

do) recipere. (Both cep-, cept-.) 
Undertake to corrupt, corrumpendum 

suscipere. 
Unexpected, insperatus. 
Unexpectedly, de improviso. 
Unfriendly, inimicus. 
Unless, nisi, 461. 
Unless indeed, nisi vero, or forte. 
Unless I am mistaken, nisi me fallit. 
Unlike, dissimilis, dat. 
Unmindful, immemor, gen. 
Unskilled in, imperitus, gen. 
Unteach, dedocere, two ace. 
Unwilling to be, nolle. 
Unwilling, "1 . .. 
UnwiUiniiy, jwyitue. 

Unworthy, indignus, abL 

Use, uti (usus), abl. 

Use, make a bad — of, male uti, abl* 

Use, make a perverse — of, perverse 

uti, ahL 
Useful, utiUs, 212. 
Useless, inutilis, 212. 
Utter many falsehoods, multa mentiri 

{de), 38. 



Bis iBRiiUE augebU, mintiet bis tb&ve notatum. 
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V. 



Vain, iiif iiequicquam;{rustra (S. 33). 
Value, sestimare, 264 
Valuable, pretiosus. 
Very (with superl.), vel, 410. 
Very many, permulti. 
Very much, permulta. 
Very little, perpauca. 
Very, to be translated by magnus, or 
tummuSf when the adj. after 'very * 
is translated by a subst. ' Is Tcrtf 
honorable,* magno honori est, 242. 
Vice, vitium. 
Violence, vis. 
Virtue, virtus, virtutis. 
Virtuous, honestus. 
Virtuously, honeste. 
Visit (on husinen), adire; (as b, friend) 
visere ; (on husineta or not) con- 
venire. S. 249. 
Voyage, to have a prosperous, ex sen- 
tentid navigare. 

W. 

Wage, gerere (gess-, gest-). 

Wait, manere. 

Wait for, exspectare, opperiri, prsesto- 

lari. S. 229. 
Wait upon, convenire, ace. 
Walk, ambulare. 
WaU, mums; (of a walled city) moania, 

pi.; (of a house) paries, etis; (of a 

garden, &c.) maceria. 
Wanting, to be, deesse, dcU, 
War, helium. 
War, in, hello. 

Warn, monere {ut,ne). See p. 211, note. 
Washed, to be (of an idand), circum- 

fundi (fusus). 
Watch over, cavere (cav-, caut-), dat 
Water, aqua. 
Wave, fluctus, As. 
Way, in such a, ita (ut). 
Weary, am, tsedet me, gen. 
Weight, onus, firis, n. 
Well, bene : ( = rightly) recte. 
Whatever, quicquid, neut. as suhtt. ; 

quicunque, adj. 
Wheat, triticum. 
When, quum, quando, 105: (= as soon 

as) ubi, ut, 512. 
Whence, undo. 
Where, ubi. 
Where you are, istic; from where you 

are, istinc; to where, &c. istuc. 
Where in the world, ubi or ubinam 

gentium. 
Whether — or (of two statements left 

doubtful), sive — sive; seu — seu. 
Whether (in double dependent ques- 



tions), see 118, 1194 num (in nngU 

dependent questions). 
Which (of two), uter. 
Whip with rods, virgis csedere (oecid-, 

cses-). 
White, albas. 
Whither, quo. 
Why, cur, quare, 106. 
Whole, totus, universus. See 179. 
Will, against my, invitus. Against the 

will of Caius, invito Caio. 
Willing, to be, velle. 
Wind, ventus. 
Wine, vinum. 
Winter (as adj.), hibemus. 
Wisdom, sapientia. ' 

Wise, sapiens. 
Wish, velle, 142. 
Wish well to, cupere alicui. 
With, cum. 
With, after * to do^ de. 
With, after *• to make a beginning^ a, ab. 

{in the house of 1 apud,acc. 
in the mind of I (and after 
intheestimationof I multum 
in the presence of J wilere,) 

Without, sine; or adj. expers, gen. 

Without, to be, carere, abl. 

Without being heard, inauditus, a, um. 

Without: before partio, subgt., non, or 
some other negative, with parti- 
ciple, 363, e; neque,ut non, quin, 
520. 

Without, after nunquam, and before 
partieip. tubst, quin toUh subj, 88, e. 

Wolf, lupus. 

Wonder at, admirarL 

Wonderful, mirus. 

Wont, to be, solere (solitus sum). 

Wool, lana. 

Word, verbum. 

Word for word, ad verbum. 

Worse, pejor: for the worse, in pejus. 

Worship, to, colore, colu-, cult-. 

World, mimdus; orbis terree or terra- 
rum. 

World, in the (after mperl.), vel, 410. 

Worthy, dignus, abl. 

Would have been (better), 1 fuit, not 

Would be (tedious, &c.), / fuisset. 

Wound, vulnus, eris, n. 

Wound, ferire, icere, 299. 

Wretched, miser, a, um. 

Write (news), perscribere (scrips-, 
script-). 

Y. 

Yesterday, heri. 

Young, juvenis. 

Youth (= time of), juventus, uds; ju- 
venta. 

Youth (= body of), juventfls. S. 339. 
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LATIN, AND CEITICAL EEMAEKS. 



Words followed by («) are distingaished from their synonymes. 



A, ab, aba, 348. 

ab hinc : not toith ordinalt. Place of 
abhinc, 305. 

a nobis stare; facere; sentire, 348. 

a manu servus, 348. 

abdicare inagiBtratum,or se magistratu, 
308. 

abesse (s), 227> r. (propius). 

abhinc, 305. 

' ABOTB 90 many yean old/ 306. 

ac ; before tohat letters it can stand, 
4»d. 

ac, atque (s), 4, d« 

accedit (hue — quod or ut), 513. 

accendere (s), 299, h. 

accidere (s), 374, d. 

accipere (a), 299, h. 

AOCUSATiTB of pertoHol pronoun to be 
inserted before the infin. After 
hopet promise, undertake, pretend, 
15; sometimes inserted after verbs 
of wishing, 145; seldom omitted 
after verbs of declaring, except 
after fateri, dioere, opinari, &c. 
p. 42, 8. 

ACCUSATIVE with INFIN.: after what 
verbs this construction is used, 9. 

ACCUSATIVE of the part affected, 294. 

acies (s), 348, t. 

actum est de, 59. 

adesse (a), 227* q. 

adimere (s), 385. 

adire (s), 249, k. 

adjuvare (s), 222, k. 

admonere (in SalL) takes rei, de re, or 
rem, 199. 

adspergere aliquid alicui, or aliquem 
aliqud re, 233. 

sedes (s), 356, y. 

sequalis, 212, x. 

cequi boni facere, 185*. 

aetemus (s^, p. 37, c 

' AFTER he had returned,* Slc, 310. 

ait esse paratus, 149, c 



402. 



ales (s), 480, u. 

aliquando (s), 1 

aliquantum (s), / 

aliquis: may sometimes stand in a nega- 
tite clause. See Appendix II. (2) 
p. 190. 

aliquis, quispiam, 392, and note x. 
After si, 402, note h. 

aliud — aliud, 38. 

aliud alio (fertur), 400, d. 

amare (s), p. 62, a. 

ambulatum est, 296. 

amittere (s), 56, n. 

amnis (a), 472, o. 

amcenus (a), 212, v. 

an, in single questioiii% 120, /. 

an non (s), 122, b. 

an quisquam ! p. Ill, o. 

anima, -us (s), 92, e, 

antequam, 498 — 502 : icitk prea, indie, 
where we might have expected 
the subjunctive, 501, t 

apparere (a), 150, w. 

appellare (a), 51, L 

aptus (s), 212. 

AS, often, ill effect, a relative pronoun, 
43. Often = a drounutance or 
fact which, 36, Obs. 2. Often ac- 
companies a substantive, which 
the Romans would place in appo» 
sition, 139. 

astrum (a), 51. 

ATTRACTION of the VOCATIVE, 39. 

audis seu Jane, 272, p. 
aut (s), 456. 
auxiliari (a), 222, k. 
ave (a), 281. s. 
avere (s), 420. 
avis (s), 480, u. 



B. 



beatus (s), 443. 
bibere (s), 357, k. 
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bis terve, J 
honk tu4 veni&, 428. 
boni consulere, 185. 
BUT, often in effect, = rel.pron,; after 
nemo, nuUus, &c. 44. 

C. 

cadere (s), 299, i. 

C(Biar*9 practice with respect to the 

PRESENT or PERF. SUBJUNCTIVE 

(in obliqtie narration) after a pout 

tense, compared with Cicero's and 

Livy's; p. 131, note z. 
callere (s), 385. 
capere (s), 492. 
caput ferltur alicui, 294 (b). 
carere (s), 273, h. 
caritas (s), 281, r. 
cave putes, 539. 
cavere alieui; aliquem; sibi; ab ali- 

qiio, 233. 
censere (s), 257, x. 
certiorem facere, 187. 
CHARGE in the a>co. if expressed by a 

neut. pron. 194. 
circuradSre urbem muro,1 030 
circumd^re murum urbi,/ 
ci VITAS in appos. to the plural name 

of a people: Carmonenses, gucB 

est cioitas, 138, k. 
claudus altero pede, 276. 
coepi (s), 160, X. 
cosptus est, 150, x. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
comniissatio (s), 428, b. 
committere ut, 479. 

COMPAKATIVE of an ADVERB, p. 25, V. 

compilare, 257, g« 
compouere (s), 222, r. 
concessum est (s), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL forms of the infin., p. 

129, X. 
conferre (h), 222, r. 
CONSEQUENCE in pcrf. Bubj. for imperf. 

418 J. 
censors (s), 185, z. 
consulere alicui ; in aliquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, r. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (s), 249, f. 
convivium (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes ( = you would have beHeved)t 

426. 



credor (when right), 474, r. 

cruor, 229, f. 

cujus es temporantia;, 56. 

culpa (s), 242, g. 

cum appended to me, te, &c., 24. 

cuncti (s), 443. 

cupere (s), 420. 

cur (s), 105, f. 

cura (ut), 639. 

curare aliquid faciendum, 361. 

D. 

damnare voti, votis, 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a nolente esse bono, not Latin, 
152, y. 

dapes (s), 428, b. 

de facie nosse," 

de improvise, > 521. 

de industrid, J 

debere (s), 126, f. 

deesse (s), 227, r. 

defendere, 374. 

delictum (s), 428, c. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRON. sometimcs ex- 
pressed after quin, p. 19, note e. 
See 88, (a). 

DEPENDENT INFIN. takcs In English a 
pagt form when dependent on a 
past tense, 13. 

desitus est, 160, y. 

desperatus, 229. 

deterior (s), 410. . 

dicere (s), 177, q- 

diligere (s), p. 52, a. 

diu (s), 420. 

dolere (s), 521, a. 

dominus (s), 180. 

domus : declension, 339, m. 

dono dare, 242 (3). 

donum (s), 242, h. 

double questions: forms of, 121, 

dubito. See Questions, § 14. - 

dudum (s), 420. 

dulcis, 211, V. 

dum, 494. 

dummodo (ne), 494 



E. 



e re mek est, 642. 
^* \ 400,6. 



ecquis, ) 
edere ?s), 257. 
egere (s), 273, h. 



+ Bis terque augehity minuet bis terve natatum. , . x- • 

t Potius dixerim, ubi de re praeteritA agatur, perfectum subjunctivi magia 
fentumfadi spectare ; imperfectum mewtem, et consilium flyentM.— Crunther. 
PABT I. ^ 
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ego credor, wfien eorreti, 474^i ^» 

eu iiituilentise, 512. 

epulse (h), 428, b. 

ergo, with yen , 207* 

esse hoiiori hHciii, 242. 

ESSBotteii otnittfd m future infin*, 16, k. 

est inHmtum, 420. 

ea. atque, que (m), 4, d. 

et is (ideiii, &c.), 385. 

evenire, 374, d. 

bver: how translated, p. 113, k. 

Bx: phrHses with, 542. 

ex pedibus laburare, 542. 

excedere urbe, tirbem, 244, q. 

excipere (s), 299, a. 

exiraere (h), 385. 

expilare (s), 257, K- 

exspectare (h), 227} z. 

'""' . \ (s), 276, u. 
extorrisj v /» • » 

F. 

fac ut, 539. 

facere de, 291 ; facere non posBum 

quill, 89. 
fitctui*os pollicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
fallit me, 209. 
familiariter uti, 456. 
fanum (s). 356, y. 
fari (s), 177, q. 
fas OHt, 124, d. 
faustus (s), 443. 
felix (s), 443. 
festinare (s), 177» m* 
fieri potest ut, 129. 
flagitare (s), 257. 
fluvius (s), 472, V. 
FOR to be untranalcUedt when it precedes 

the tubjeet of an infin, mood, 38. 

•— Sometimes untranslated, the 

Bubst. being placed in appoaitioHt 

139. 
forsitan, 494. 

fortior quam prudentior, 452, w. 
frequeiis (s), 410, n. 
fructusl / \ oo 
fruges } W> 33. u. 

frustra (s), 33, v. 

fugit me, 209. 

fuit utilius, &c. 426. 

FUii or ERAT (jKi-ipturuB, tGribendumt 

&c.) more couimon than fuisset, 

ESSET, 446. 
FUNDAMiiiNTAL loile for the sequence of 

tenses, 40. 

FUTURE SUHJUNCT. 41, 

FUTURE INFIN. (Lat.) for present infin. 
(£ng.) 15. Future infin. pas- 
siYB, 288. Future infin. active, 






sometimes by a periphrasis with 
fore ut, 289. 

a. 

gaudere (s), 521, a. 
gesiire (&}, 420. 
gratus (s), 212, y. 

H. 

haeres ex dodrante, &c. 556.| 

baud (h), p. 53, h. 

baud seio an, 116. 

baud scio an, nemo^ nulliu, nihil, &c., 

116. See also Note on Diff. ot 

Idiom, 25. 
haye. * WUh whom I have to do,' Ac 

336. 
hems (s), 180. 
hie, 377 » ^c. relating to the more remote 

word, 378, h : to t^ de quo potissi- 

mum aqhnuSt 378, h (3). 
homo (h), .S3, y. 
bustis (s), 212, z. 



I. 



icere (s), 299, i. 

id, not to he used as nom. to 'to be' 
when a subtt. follows, but to agree 
with that subst., p. 107, ™* 

ideetatis, 163. /3. 

id quud, for quod only, adds emphasis, 
p. 1 7» »»ote •. 

idem ( = also), 387* 

idem est qui (or ac, atque), 45, b. 

idoneus (s), 212 • ; qui, 486. 

ignoscere (s), 428, c. 

ille, 49, 377» &c. : with qnidem in par- 
tial concessions, followed by a 
* but; 383, 

imperare (s), 7\,w, 

IMPERATIVE = conditional clause, 450, 
note *. 

impertire aliquid alicui; or aliquem 
aliqud re, p. 66, c 

in ante diem, 530. 

in dies, 69, t. 

incendere (s), 299, h. 

incipere (s), 150, x. 

incolumis (s). 542. 

incumbere rei or in rem, 233. 

incusare (s), p. 55, m. 

indigere (s), 257* 

induere, 233. 

INFINITIVE, with participle or subst. in 
the nom. by attraction, p. 42, u. 

INFIN. OF PERFECT, wbcu to be trans- 
lated by the infin. preunt, 13. 
— Infin. of present to be ti*ans- 
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lated by infin. of fut. after hope^ 

promise f undertake, 15. English 

INFINITIVE when translated by ut 

and subj. T5. 
inimicus (s), 212, z. 
inquit, 177j q- 
iuspergere aliquid alicui or aliquem 

aliqiid re, p. 66, d. 
instar : when to be used, 207. 
iNsrEAD OF (with partic. Bubst.), 533. 
inter se contraria, 25. 
interdum (s), 402. 
interea (s), 402; in neg. sentences, 

see note g. 
interesse (s), 227» q. 
interest Ciceronis esse eloquentiSf wrong, 

152, z. 
interficere (s), 308. 
interim (h), 402. 
invenire (s), 177>o. 
ipse (= exactly), 308. 
IPSE, with pers. pron., when in the 

nom., when in oblique case, 368. 
IPSE, hardly ever in the nom. (in Cic.) 

after appended metf p. 104, c. 
irasci (s), 222. 
is sum qui, 483. 
Is (ea, id), the usual pron. for the 

third person where there is no 

emphasis, no distinction to be 

marked, p. 25, u. 
iste, that of yours, 377 (c). 
iste, in letters, refers to the place 

trhere one's correspondent resides, 

382. 
istinc, 387. 
ita justum, «i est, &c.^ 451.' 



J. 



jampridera cupio, 413. 

jubere {ace. with inf.; ut when used 

absolutely), p. 61, h. 
jucunde vivi non potest, 504. 
jucundus (s), 211, v. 
juvare (s), 222, k. 

L. 

Isetari, 521. 

latet me or mihi (bad), 259> a. 

libenter ( = like to), 492. 

licet (s), 124, d. 



licet esse beatum or beato, 153, b. c 

licet {although), 451. 

locare aliquid faciendum. 

locare (s), 480, v. 

loqui (s), 177, q. 

Iudi8 Latinis, 311. 

lugere (s), 521, a. 

M. 

mnceria (s), 233. 

niacte esto, &c., 280, q. 

major annis viginti, &c., p. 178, note •. 

male audire, 492. 

mail dare (s), 78, w. 

May, might, of events, the possiinlitg 
of which is granted by Hie speaker, 
129. — May, might, = can, could, 
131 : but not in nega/tive sentences^ 
C. 17. 

me (miserum) qui, 486, i. 

Mea, tua, &c., after interest, refert. 
Are they ace. or abl. I Professor 
Key's opinion, 203, u, 

mederi (s), 222, 1. 

medicina \ / \ om i 

medicamentum / ^®^' ^°^^ *' 

memini (s), 62, q. 61, 1. 

memiiii legere, 426. 

mens (s), 92, c. , 

metuere {ne, ut), 95 ; (s) 99, e. 

minari mortem alicui, 222. 

miserari 



ri 1 

n. I (s), 201, r. 

i mej 



miseren 

miseret 

modo, 494. 

mcenia (s), 233. 

mcerere (s), 521, a. 

moneref, ut; ne; aeo, with inf 189, k. 

monere (s), 222, i. 

munus (s), 242, b. 

murus (s), 233. 

N. 

nam appended to interrogatites, p. 112, 

398. 
ne non after terhs of fearing, 96, a. 
ne quis (not, ut' 



nemo), 
ne quid (not, ut 

nihil), 
ne unquam (not, 

utnuniquam), 
nS sometiines = nonnel 101, note*. 



when a purpose is 
expressed with- 
out emphasis on 
the negative, 80. 



>f* Moneo, = to vxtrn a person to do something, sometimes takes infin. instead of 
ut with subj.— Cic. hardly ever uses the iufin. if any particular subject is named : 
• — ratio ipsa monet, amicUias compa&aae. 

p2 
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ne = ' that ' After verbs of fear, 95. 

ne — quidem, 185. 

ne dicara, 443. 

NEC may precede a Towel, 180, u. 

necare (s), 308. 

necesse est, 504. 

necne (s), 122, b. 

nedum (ut), 145. 

nemo pictor, 443 : the formt neminis, 
nemine not tued by the beet wrUen; 
see note p. 201, and p. 102t. 

neque, voUh verb = without, 520. 

neqnicquam (s), 33, v. 

nescio quia, 394. 

nescio an, 116. 

Neuter indefinite adjectites and 
adjectives of quantity followed by 
the genitive, 161. 

nihil me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477* 

nihil aliud nisi, 185. 

nihil aliud quam rident, 450. 

nisi, 451. 

nisi furte, or vero, 451. 

noli putare, 5119. 

nolle = tDotUd not^ 541. 

nomen est mi ill Caio, 239. 

non (s), p. 53, h. 

non possum qiiin (forfacere non possum 
quin ; or, non possum non with 
injin.) thould not he imitated, [Ci- 
cero quotes non possum quin 
exclamem, from Plautus.] 

non quod, or quo — sed, 492. 

non desuiit qui putent, 477< 

non solum — verum (or sed) etiam, 257. 

non est quod, 477* 

nonne, 102. 

noDuunquam (s), 402. 

noscere (s), 385. 

NOSTRUM, YRSTRUM, after partitives, 
and with omniumy 372. 

nullus dubito, 492. 

num, 102. 

nuptam esse, 222, m. 

0. 

OB, in oberrOf &c. = amb, afupi^ 248, r. 

obedire (s), 222. 

obire mortem, &c. (s), 249, u. 

objective GENITIVE, 156. 161, C. 

OBLIQUE NARRATION, 459. MooDS nsed 
in it, 460. 

reT^} W. 3K a. 

obviam ire, 512. 
occidere (s), 308. 
operse pretium est, 532. 
opitulari (s), 222, k. 
iportet (s), 126, f. 



oportet me fiicere, • "( ^^ 
oportet (eso) faciam, / 
opperiri (s), 229, z. 
oppetere mortem (s), 249, a. 
oppidum (s), 63, z. 
opprobrium (s), 242, L 
optare (s), 420. opto ut, p. 1 73. 
opus est (s), 126, t 170, L 
opus est properato, 177* 
opus absolutum habeo, 364. 
orare (s), 267*. 

ORIGIN OF the PREFECT WITH * HAVE ' 
IN MODERN LANGUAGES, p. 103, a. 

P. 

pace tu& dixerim, 428. 
par (s), 212, X. 
parere (s), 222. 
paries (s), 233. 

PARTICIPIAL SUBSTANTIVE, CautlOU 

26. See also p 92, note*; and 
p. 122, e. 
PARTICIPLE OP PUT. ACT. (in nw) 
sometimes attracted in poetry, 
149, u. 

PARTICIPLES IN RUS AND DUS, § 46, 
p. 100. 

PARTICIPLES of deponent verbs, 365. 

parum (s), 402. 

pasci (s), 257, k. 

PASSIVE VERBS : when the nom, before 
the Engl, verb must be translated 
by the dative in Latin, 285. 

pati (s), 532. 

paululuml /„N Aon 
paulum /W>420. 

pejor (s), 410. 

per aliquem stat, quominus, 99. 

PERP. suBJ. (for imperf.) in a conse- 
quence with ut, 418 : in obi. narr. 
p. 131, z. 

PERFECT DEFINITE ( = porf. wlth have) 
is a PRESENT perfect; and, as 
such, followed by present and per^ 
feet of subjunotivey 40 : often how- 
ever by imperfect subf., ' if - the 
action can be conceived as gra^ 
dually advancing to its completion* 
412. — Perfect infin. (English) 
to be translated hypres. infin, after 
ought, could, should, &c, {dehebat, 
debuit; oportebat, oportuit; poterat, 
potuit, &c.), 131. 

PEBSONAL PRON. EXPRESSED, when 

there is a distinction between two 
actions of the same person, p. 9, 
note, 
persuadere (s), 222, i. 
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persuasum est mihi, 291. 

perauasissimum habeo {bad), 291, z. 

petere (s), 267 *. 

pietas (s), 281, r. 

plerique : plerorumqtu,plerarumque,not 

found, 291. 
poUiceri (s), 17, 1. 
polliceri with infin. fut. 15, a. 
ponere (s), 480, v. 
poscere (s), 257 *. 
possum (s), 125, e. 
post — annos quam excesserat, or ex- 

cessit, 310, s. 514. 
posthabere aliquid alicui, 227. 
postquam, 512. 
postulare (s), 257 *. 
potare, 257, k. 

petestatem sui facere, 451. 
praebere 1 ^ 
prsestarej * 

prsemium (s), 242. 
prsesens 1 ^o? n 

praesentem esse / *' ^' 
preestolari (s), 227, z. 
prseterit (non me), 259. 
prehendere (s), 492. 
PRESENT after H in connexion with 
fut., p. 117, t. 

PRESENT PARTICIPLE (Eog.), when 

translated hyperf. participle (Lat.), 
365. 

PRESENT and IMPERF. PASSIVE of Eng- 
lish verb, p. 122, e. 

PRESENT or PERF. suBj. in cofitiexion 
itith infin. where the general rule 
would require impetf, or pluperf,, 
469. 

pridem (s), 420. 

primum, -o (s), 83, a. 
pro re nati ^ 

pro virili I 642. 

pro eo ac mereop J 

pro tu& temperantia, 66. 

probrura (s), 242, i. 

proelium (s), 348, t. 

profugus (s), 276, n. 

prohibere. Diff. between nonjn'ohibui 
quin and non prohibui ne or quo- 
minus, p. 175, note k. 

projicere se alicui ad pedes; or ad 
alicujus pedes, p. 69, note 1. 

promitto (s), 17, 1. 

properare (s), 177, ni. 

propior, 211. 

propius (dat. or ace), 612. 

propius abesse, 319. 

prosper (s), 443. 

prospicerei oqq 

providere J 



pi 



proximo, 612. 

proximus, 211. 

pugna (s), 348, t. 

purgandi sui causA, 334. 

putares (you would have thought), 426. 



Q. 



quae res, 36. 

quae quum ita sint, 492: 

quae tua est temperantia, 66. 

quam pro (after compar.), 409, f. 

quam nullus, 492. 

quam ut sit, &c. (after eompar,), 486. 

quam brevissime, &c. 410. 

quam omitted after amplius f&.c,,652,k, 

quarnqjiaml 45, gee note n. 

quamvis J 

quanta maxima potest esse^ &c. 410. 

quare, 106, f. 

quasi, 494. 

queo (s), 126, e. 

QUI with suhj. Appendix, p. 182. 

QUI NON : when to be preferred to 

quin, 46, e. p. 174, d. 
quid aetatis, 164, j3. 
quid facerem 1 427, c. 
quilibet (s), 390, u. 
quin, 44, 3. See note e, p. 19, and 

note d, p. 174. 
quin after verbs of doubting, &c. in 

negative sentences, 86, 86. 
quippe (qui), 482, a. 
quis est qui ? 477> 
quis ignorat 1 mostly followed by infin. ; 

though sometimes oy quin, 89. 
quis : when the forms qui, quod are used, 

106. 391, w. 
quis sum, qui ? 483. 
quispiam, aliquis (s), 392, note x. 
quisquam, 389, 390 (7). 
si quisquam, 391, w. 
quisquam : an est — qui 1 477» 
quisque : doctissimus qui§que, 399. 
quivis (s), 390, u. 

quo, 63 ; without compar. p. 174, e. 
quo amentiae, 612. 
quoad, 607, &c. 
quoad ejus, &c., 612. 
quod, 616, &c. 
quod sciam, 66. 
quominus, 94. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis, &c., 174. 
quotidie, 69, t. 

quotusquisque est, qui ! (subj.) 477* 
quum interrogaretur, not interrogatus 

esset, 416, 8. 
quum with indie, 488. May have any 

tense of the indicative^ 490, obi. 
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R. 



re zz forth, 249, v. (= Ipi ?) 

recipere (a), 308, a. 

recordari, p. 64 : (s), 201, q. 

nou recusare may be foUovoed by quin, 
quominuH, or ne, 92, b. 

redire (s), 31^9, p. 

BELATiYE PRONOUN, when it does no% 
agree with Its proper antecedent, 
48. What is the usual practice 
in this caHO if the second substan- 
tive is a Grefh word, 49. 

remediura (s), 257, 1« 

rc>minisci (s), 201, q. 

reperire (s), 177> o. 

reperiuutur, &c. qui, 477* App. 20 — 
25. 

res ita se habpt, 451. 

reum facere, 187. 

reus, its meaning, 188, fv 

=r} «. 339. p. 

RHETORICAL QUESTIONS in obUque nar- 
ration, 460, (o) 2. See notes* 
and c. 

rivus (s), 472, v. 

rogare (s), 257 *. 



salutare (s), 249, f. 

salve (s), 281, s. 

salvuH (s), 542. 

sanare (m), 222, 1. 

sanguis (s), 299, f. 

sapieiitior Caio, 1 jak — 

• .• c* • / 4Uo, m. 

sapientior quam Cams,/ ' 

satis, 512. 

satius, Ex. 34. 

Sat — NOT, often translated hj negare, 

(to deny). Diff. 2. 
scelus (h), 243, g. 
scire (s), 385. 
se often inserted by Cio, aft^ velle, 

p. 42, r. 
secundum aliquem decernere, 504. 
securus (s). 542. 
sempiternus (s), 123, c. 
sensit delapsus, 149, u. 
8ententi& (ex), 17> 
si = whether, p. 127) t. 
si hoc dicas, p. 123, h. 
si (mood), 451, t. 

'I^r )391,w. 
SI quisquamj ' 

iSidus (s), 51. 

nlSre (b), 299, g. 



451. 



\ 



similis tui, tibi, 212, w. (b, 212^ x.) 

simul ac, &c., 512. 

simulare, 15 (a) ; (s), 17» m. 

sin = si ne, 451, r. 

sin minus,^ 

sin autem, I 

sin secus, f 

sin aliter, J 

sine aliquo or aliqu&y when right, 390, t. 

sine omni cnrk, wrong, 391^ w. 

sinere (s), 532 *. 

sive, sen, 456, a. 

raX} w. !««> - 

spoliare (s), 273. 

Stella (s), 57. 

stipendium mereri, 308. 

suadere (s), 222, i. 

suavis (s), 212, v. 

sublevarel . . 222 k 

subvenire / ^''^> ^^^* ^' 

succendere (s), 299, h. 

succenHere (s), 222. 

succurrere, (s), 222, k. 

Bumere (b), 492. 

Such often relates to iize rather than 
qualUy, and therefore to be trans- 
lated by tantus, not talis^ 46, C. x. 
** You, such w your temperance,*' 
how translated ! 56. 

summus mens, 179. 

SUNT QUI putent, 45, 477 : and Ap- 
pend. 20—25. 

SUPERLATIVE and other adjj. placed in 
the relat., instead of in the prin- 
cipal clause, 53. 



T. 



tacere (s), 299, g. 

taiiquam, 494. 

tantum abest, ut — ut, 534. 

tern plum (h), 356, y. 

That nobody, no, nothing, never to 

be ne quis, uUut, quid, unquam, 

when thai introduces a purpose; 

but ut nemo, nuUus, nihil, nun^ 

quam, when 'that* introduces a 

consequence (80, 81). 
timere (b), 99, e. 
To (Eng.) omitted after some verbs, 

which thus seem to govern two 

accusatives, 60, C. xiii. 
-to, -tote (imperative forms in), 480, x. 
Transitive compounds of initratuitite 

verbs, 249. 
triplicem aciem instruere, 466. 
trucidare (s), 308. 
tueri, 374. 
tutus (s), 542. 
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u. 



.,} 



512. 



ubi terrarum, 

ubinam gentium, 

* Under so many years old,' 306. 

universi (s), 443. 

unqiiam, 402. 

ut = m soon as ; xchen^ 412. 

ut = that not, 95 ; = though^ 492, o. 

ut omitted, 41 7, 6. 

UT NE, when used for ne, 77> note. 

ut quisque— -ita, 407. 

ut sijunt, 319. 

uteilibet (s), .390, u. 

uterx is (s), 390, u. 

Uti {- ut), 58. 

utinani, 4!)4. 

atpote qui, 482. 



V. 

vacat mihi, 154 ; 337. 
valere apud aliquem, 463, 
vapulare ab, 291. 

velim (ut) judices, 417, 6. 
velle = wouldy 641. 
velle sibi, 242. 



veniam dare, 428> e. 

verbi causd, 443. 

Verbs (English) often become tram* 
kite by the addition of a prepo- 
sUion, 32 (C. vii.). Verbs of 
REMINDING wlth aoc. of Deu^. 
pron. 199. 

vereri (s), 99, e. 

Vescendus, gloriandus, &c. 33^ e. 

▼ideri, 150, w. 

vir (b), 38, y. 

vis, cImI. p. 63, note g. 

visere (s), 249, s. 

▼itium (s), 242, g. 

vitio vertere, &c., 242. 

vix crediderim, 428 •. 

vocare (s), 61, i. 

volucres (s), 480, u. 

vult /** ®^^® principem,*) . .^ 
^"" tease princeps, / **^- 

W. 

What (as rdJ) = * tfiat (thing) whu^,* 
or * those (things) which,' 

Without, before the participal sub- 
stantive : how translated ! 87> c. 
363, 0, 520. 
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